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preface 


Personality Adjustment is a summary of the theories, methods, and 
research of psychologists, organized on the basis of personality as a 
science. The goals, theories, and methods of the science first are intro- 
duced and then are applied in turn to the understanding of personality 
traits, to the dynamic structure of personality as a whole, and to the 
interaction of structure and environment. Because the goals of the 
science include the control of personality as well as an understanding 
of its mechanisms, applications to personal and social problems are 
considered within this framework. For example, the uses of stimulants 
and tranquilizers are discussed in connection with the personality trait 
of activity, and the value of psychotherapy is discussed in connection 
with minor personality disorders. Objective treatment of such problems 
is, of course, made difficult by the limitations of our present knowledge 
and by the inevitable biases of an author, but I have assumed that the 
reader would find it more useful to disagree with my opinion than to try 
to find out what my opinion is. Generally, applications have been 
separated from factual discussions in much the same way that results 
and interpretations are separated in a scientific article. 

This text is intended primarily for courses that deal with the 
psychology of personality, the psychology of adjustment, and mental 
hygiene. Some students in such courses have had no training in psy- 
chology; some have had a great deal. Some are interested in personality 
as a science; more are interested in applying the science to their every- 
day problems. To meet these varying needs, material of varying levels is 
integrated throughout the book. The same topic is often approached 
through the use of photographs, case studies, theoretical discussions, 
research summaries, and a consideration of methodological issues. Refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter are also arranged from the least tech- 
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nical to the most technical to enable the student to start at his own level 
and advance to more difficult material. 

A unique feature of the book is the special material set off from the 
text in boldface type. This material generally consists of a brief case 
study, followed by questions that require the student to predict what 
is unknown about a person from what is known. These exercises encour- 
age the student to relate a particular aspect of personality to the whole, 
they underline the complexities of human behavior, and they provide an 
opportunity for the student to actually put in practice the principles 
discussed in the text. Also included are personality scales that make the 
text discussions more concrete and tests of stereotype accuracy that 
provide the student with a concept of his own stereotypes. Answers are 
given at the ends of the chapters. 

The book has been planned to meet a variety of instructional needs. 
An introductory course is not prerequisite, so the book can be used in 
an introductory course in which greater emphasis on personality is 
desirable. For students who have had an introductory course, Part 2 
introduces the concept of stable individual differences in drives, emo- 
tions, and perception, viewed in the typical beginning course as 
qualities of all men. The book divides itself into relatively independent 
halves, so that where a brief orientation consistent with the traditional 
personality approach is desired, Parts 1 and 2 may be used alone. Where 
a brief orientation consistent with the traditional adjustment approach 
is desired, Parts 3 and 4 can be used with little need to refer to earlier 
chapters. Generally, the chapters are sufficiently self-contained that a 
rearrangement of their order is feasible. For students at more advanced 
levels, the organizational schemes, the reviews of the literature, and the 
occasional references to unpublished research may be of interest. 

My primary debt is to the psychologists whose research I have used. 
Among these, I wish particularly to thank Russell Dore, Gerald Hershey, 
Howard Trier, Don Trumbo, and Albert Zavala, whose graduate work 
at Michigan State I have quoted. Gordon Allport’s Personality: A Psy- 
chological Interpretation first impressed me when I was a graduate 
student at Johns Hopkins. I hope that his respect for men and his 
readiness to use any point of view that might shed light on their behavior 
is reflected in this book. 

I thank George Edington for editorial assistance, Kenneth Perkins, 
who checked the bibliography, and Gerardine Stornant, secretary of the 
Michigan State University Department of Psychology, who facilitated 
many aspects of the manuscripts production. Finally, my thanks to the 
anonymous psychologists who criticized the manuscript at various stages 
and whose efforts have made the book better that it would have been. 


HENRY CLAY SMITH 
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PART ONE 


the science of personality 


chapter 1 Science aims to give man an understanding, a power 
of prediction, and a power of control, beyond that which he can achieve 


through his own unaided common sense. GORDON ALLPORT goals 


in studying personality 


Ma HAVE ALWAYS sought to understand themselves and each other. 
With the general growth of science in recent decades has come an in- 
creased desire for help from psychology, the science of behavior and 
experience. The number of college graduates with majors in psychology 
has gone well past the 100,000 mark, and the yearly number of doctor's 
degrees granted in psychology has climbed close to 500, the largest in 
any area of the humanities or social science [Federal Security Agency, 
1959b].* To meet the increasing demand for knowledge of human behav- 
ior, the number of professional psychologists in the United States has in- 
creased from less than 1,000 in 1920 to more than 20,000 in 1960. One of 
the fastest-growing groups of psychologists is comprised of those who 
are concerned with personality [Ransom, 1956]. The first three chapters 
of this book give a general view of their goals and the theories and 
methods they use to give man more knowledge of personality than he 
can gain through his unaided common sense. 


Understanding personality 


Understanding is seeing relationships. If we see a man strike himself 
in the face, we do not understand why he does it; when we learn that 
he is slapping a mosquito, we understand, for we recognize a relation- 


1 Complete references are listed alphabetically at the end of the book. 


ship between two facts: the slap and the presence of a mosquito. The 
quest for understanding—whether of an idea, a thing, or a person—is a 
quest for relationships. Mary illustrates the course of one such quest 
[Dollard, 1942]. 


Three-quarters of Mary's wardrobe was blue. Her taste was a mystery to her 
friends, especially her woman friends, because she had brown eyes and 
hair, and blue was unbecoming to her. Her men friends knew that some- 
thing was wrong with her appearance but did not know quite what it was. 
Mary had another problem which seemed, to the outward eye, not re- 
lated in any way to her taste in clothes: she was on very bad terms with 
her younger sister. They had reached the point where an open breach 
seemed inevitable. Her own conscience as well as her family urged on her 
the duty of being friendly with her sister. But her own wish was to see as 
little as possible of her sister, and she expressed the feeling that ‘never 
again would be soon enough." She avoided family reunions where the sister 
was present and even took a trip to escape being a bridesmaid at her sister's 
wedding. The discussion of this topic, like the matter of the blue clothes, 
was very unwelcome. It was ringed around with painful fears for her. 


Mary likes blue and dislikes her sister. Since the relationship be- 
tween these facts is not known, we say we do not "understand" Mary. 
The therapist to whom Mary had come for help discovered that her sister 
was two years younger and had been a blue-eyed and blonde child 
adored by her mother and father. The parents, though attempting to be 
impartial in expressing love for their children, favored the younger sister. 
Mary concluded that she was not loved or wanted and that this was 
because of her sister. Further, the little sister was always dressed in 
blue, which was becoming to her light complexion and fair hair. In trying 
to gain the love of her father Mary unwittingly adopted the blue garments 
which had seemed to be so successful when worn by her sister. Thus, 
Mary's preference for blue and her antagonism toward her sister were 
both found to be related to her earlier unsuccessful rivalry with her 
sister. We now see the relationship, and say we understand Mary better. 

It takes only a moment to understand why the man bitten by a 
mosquito slaps his face; it took much longer to understand why Mary 
behaved as she did. One reason for the difference is that the number of 
possibly related facts about even one personality is almost endless. How 
do we decide what to look for? 

One answer is to observe everything, or everything we possibly can. 
For example, observers of Raymond, a boy who lived in a Midwestern 
town with his parents, attempted to record everything that he did in 
one day. The following sequence was recorded as Raymond was getting 
dressed [Barker and Wright, 1951, pp. 16-17]: 


7:01 Raymond picked up a sock and began tugging and pulling it on his 
left foot. As his mother watched him she said kiddingly, "Can't you 
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get your peepers open?" Raymond stopped pulling on his sock long 
enough to rub his eyes again. He appeared to be very sleepy. He 
said plaintively, “Mommie,” and continued mumbling in an unin- 
telligible way something about his undershirt. 

7:02 His mother asked, "Do you want to put this undershirt on or do you 
want to wear the one you have on?" Raymond sleepily muttered 
something in reply (his mother left the room and went into the 
kitchen). Raymond struggled out of the T-shirt which he had on. He 
put on the clean striped T-shirt more efficiently. 

7:03 He pulled on his right sock. He picked up his left shoe with slow 
deliberation, looking intently at the shoe as he worked steadily until 
he had it all laced. 

7:04 He put on his right shoe.... 


This report covers only a few minutes of Roy's interactions with his 
environment. The report of the whole day is a book. 

At best, one can observe only a few people in anything like this 
detail in a lifetime. Members of a small and intimate family sometimes 
gain a detailed knowledge of each other. Still, after years in which to 
observe, the behavior of a wife may remain something of a mystery 
to her husband. Facts do not explain themselves; they must be related to 
each other to produce understanding. Observations lead to understanding 
only when they are guided by a scheme which will help to relate the 
observations. A principal function of psychological theories (discussed 
in the next chapter) is to suggest relationships and to guide observations. 


Predicting personality 


People place a high value on understanding themselves and others. Most 
think they possess such understanding. Thus, when students are asked 
to rate themselves on whether they understand themselves better than 
the average student understands himself or not as well, only about 1 in 
20 rates himself below the average student. Understanding, however, is 
best checked not by self-ratings but by predictions: the better we under- 
stand a person, the better we can predict his behavior. 


THE NATURE OF PREDICTION 

In predicting, we estimate the unknown from the known: from what 
we know of a person, we predict what we do not know. Predictions 
about the past are called postdictions. Prediction commonly refers to 
judgments about a person's future behavior and, more broadly, to the 
estimation of unknown behavior—past, present, or future. The case of 
Karl, a powerful twenty-four-year-old college junior described by Mc- 
Clelland [1951], illustrates the nature of prediction. 

The facts about Karl that we might know are that he came from a 
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German-Swiss family; was raised in a country town; had good coordina- 
tion as a child; always ate what was on his plate. His mother was indus- 
trious and worrisome. He is of average height; is energetic; does not 
smoke; attends a New England college. 

Postdiction would involve the attempt to answer such questions as: 
What was his height as a child? His health? His high school record? 
His father’s occupation? Future predictions: Will he become bald? 
Develop ulcers? Be a drug addict? Have a great deal of insight? Marry 
soon after graduation? Present predictions: Is he a fraternity member? 
What is his attitude toward religion? Does he drink? Wear glasses? 
What is his present weight? 


HOW WE JUDGE PEOPLE 


We normally judge a person as a whole. We do not analyze the 
individual traits he has and then try to fit them into an over-all judgment; 
instead, we get an almost instantaneous general impression. Asch [1946], 
in an extensive series of experiments, gave his subjects instructions similar 
to these: 


I shall read to you a number of characteristics that belong to a particular 
person. Please listen to them carefully and try to form an impression of 
the kind of person described. You will later be asked to give a brief 
characterization of the person in just a few sentences. I will read the list 
slowly and will repeat it once. 


The following is one such list: energetic, assured, talkative, cold, ironical, 
inquisitive, persuasive. Here are two typical characterizations: 


He is the type of person you meet all too often; sure of himself, talks too 
much, always trying to bring you around to his way of thinking, and 
with not much feeling for the other fellow. 


He seems to be the kind of person who would make a great impression 
upon others at a first meeting, However, as time went by, his acquaint- 
ances would easily come to see through the mask. Underneath would be 
revealed his arrogance and selfishness, 


None of the hundreds of subjects in the different experiments ever 
merely repeated the list of traits as a description of the person or replied 
with synonyms of the words in the list, Although their impressions varied, 
they all got a unified picture of the man behind the traits: they could 
not form an impression of a quarter of or half a person; they could not 
experience an anonymous trait-a trait apart from a person; and they 
could not determine the quality or value of a trait apart from the person. 
Thus, the entire person always spoke through his individual qualities. 

The conclusion that we form over-all impressions of people is sup- 
ported by analyses of ratings of actual persons. Merit ratings by a super- 
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visor of an employee on many specific traits were found to be dominated 
by his general impression of an employee's “over-all performance on 
the job” [Ewart et al., 1941]. In another study detailed ratings by 
psychologists of each other were dominated by a general impression of 
the “social adaptability” of the person being rated [Fiske, 1949]. 


ERRORS IN JUDGMENT 

Our general impressions of others are often wrong, for trivial 
details of which we are scarcely aware can dominate the impressions. 
Thornton [1943] took two photographs of each of four men and four 
women. In one photograph they wore glasses; in the other they did not. 
He projected these on a screen and asked groups of judges to rate the 
persons on a series of personality traits. Result: The eight persons were 
more often judged as intelligent, dependable, industrious, and honest 
when they were wearing glasses than when they were not. Following the 
same procedure, he found that persons were more often judged as being 
honest, kind, and humorous when they were smiling than when they 
were not. 

McKeachie [1952] studied the influence of lipstick in a similar way. 
He had six men rate six women on 22 different personality traits. They 
were told that the purpose of the study was to determine the reliability 
of personality ratings made on the basis of a 10-minute interview. Actu- 
ally, the purpose was to determine the influence of lipstick on impres- 
sions of personality. Each man interviewed three girls with lipstick and 
three without it; each girl appeared in three interviews with lipstick 
and in three without it. Result: Without lipstick, a girl was more often 
judged as being conscientious, serious, talkative, and placid and not 


Our initial judgment of people can be based on 
elements of which we may be unaware. Glasses, for 
instance, are said to give the impression that the 
wearer is more serious and studious. What other 
differences in personality do glasses seem to 
convey? [Betty Binns] 


interested in men; with lipstick, a girl was more often judged as being 
more frivolous, anxious, and silent but greatly interested in men. After 
the interviews the men were asked what things they thought had influ- 
enced their ratings. None mentioned lipstick. 

Our difficulties in judging are increased by the effort made by most 
people to create a good impression. Men may purposely wear glasses to 
create the impression that they are industrious; women may wear lip- 
stick deliberately to create the impression that they have a frivolous 
interest in men. Some people try harder to, and are more successful at, 
making a favorable impression than others [Gough, 1952]. Those who 
succeed follow these general principles: 

Suppress any feelings of ill humor or irritability. 

Stifle any querulous or hostile attitudes. 

Maintain an air of poise and tolerance. 

Act relaxed, optimistic, and natural. 

Give the appearance of being conscientious. 

Psychologists have tried to isolate the rating of a single trait of a 
person from the total impression. They have warned raters against the 
dangers of what is called the halo effect; they have asked the rater to rank 
the ratees from high to low on one trait at a time; and they have had 
the different traits rated at different times. Such efforts have been rather 
ineffective. Instead of trying to eliminate the general impression, it might 
be better to find ways of improving the accuracy of the general impres- 
sion. Information helps: the reader is now less likely to be unduly influ- 
enced by lipstick and glasses. More generally, ways must be found for 
providing optimal conditions for judging the place and weight of a 
trait within the total personality. A step in this direction is to find ways 
of knowing when judges are in error and of finding out what kinds of 
judges make the fewest errors. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF JUDGMENT 


Psychologists have tried many ways of measuring the accuracy of 
personality predictions [Taft, 1955]. Cline [1955], for example, used 
brief sound films of subjects who did not know they were being inter- 
viewed. Each interview began as if it were a regular employment inter- 
view and then shifted to a stress interview; that is, the interviewer 
became hostile and critical. Finally, the interviewer explained the experi- 
mental nature of the session to him, told him that it had been recorded, 
and asked for his cooperation in completing the study. He as well as 
his family and friends were then intensively interviewed. On the basis 


of the information gained, Cline made up a series of objective questions 
such as the following: 


When the interviewee [in the film] is in a violent argument, he usually: 
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a. Becomes very sarcastic. 

b. Uses profane and obscene words. 
c. Leaves the room or area. 

d. Strikes his opponent with his fist. 


The questions were different for each interviewee. In addition, each 
interviewee was asked to check from a list of adjectives those which he 
felt were most descriptive of himself. The films were then shown to 
several hundred judges. At the end of each film, the judges were asked 
to answer the questionnaire based on the films and to check the adjectives 
in the way they thought the interviewees would check them. A judge’s 
score was the number of correct answers he made. Result: The best 
judges were more intelligent, unprejudiced, and affectionate. 

Trumbo [1955] employed a similar method but used brief written 
descriptions of a person rather than a film. His test was based on eight 
persons, some of whom he knew and some of whom had been described 
in books. For one of his cases, see The Case of Karl on pages 10-11. The 
correct answers for the case test are given at the end of the chapter. 

Often we are not so much interested in predicting how a particular 
person will behave but in predicting how the average person in a par- 
ticular group will behave. Speroff and Kerr [Van Zelst, 1952] have 
developed a test to measure the ability to predict the behavior of the 
average person in a group. The judge taking the test is asked to do three 
things: to rank the popularity of various types of music as factory workers 
would rank them; to rank 15 well-known magazines in the order of their 
circulation; and to rank 10 common annoyances as the average person 
would rank them. The facts on the ranking of the music, the magazines, 
and the annoyances were known from previous studies. The test was 
given to a group of union business managers. Those who made the 
highest scores on the test were more successful: they were given high 
ratings by their superiors; they were more successful in settling disputes; 
and they were more successful in enforcing rules and regulations. 

Even when we are interested in predicting how a particular indi- 
vidual will behave, our judgments depend upon our stereotypes. A 
stereotype is a generalization about a group of people: “Girls who wear 
glasses are intelligent”; “Girls who wear lipstick are frivolous”; “Old 
people are forgetful”; “Chinese are inscrutable”; etc. Some of our stereo- 
types we put into words. Most of them, however, are implicit: we may 
not say that girls who wear lipstick are frivolous, but we may act as if 
they were. 

Our stereotypes are sometimes wrong and lead to mistaken judg- 
ments, Sometimes, however, they are correct. The accuracy of our stereo- 
types is intimately related to the accuracy of our judgments of individuals 
[Crow and Hammond, 1957; Cline and Richards, 1959]. One means of 
measuring stereotype accuracy is shown on pages 12-13. Strong [1943] 
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THE CASE OF KARL 


Karl was twenty-four at the time he entered a private New England college. He 
was of average height and weight, but had a powerful physique. He was energetic, 
competitive, physically courageous, and loved to be with people. His grades on 
the College Entrance Board Examinations were highest in social studies and 
science, lowest in languages. His over-all score was above the average of other 
freshmen. 

He was raised in a small country town by parents of German and Swiss 
origins. He has two brothers—one three years older and one two years younger. 
His father, a skilled mechanic, is conscientious, but somewhat suspicious and 
anxious. Karl said his mother is “an industrious but worrisome woman." He also 
said that he “would like to see the world remodeled on the Christian ethical 
standard with the law of love pervading the hearts of men.” [McClelland, 1951] 


Which of the following statements about Karl is true, which false? (About half 
are true and half are false.) 
T.F 1. He thinks that his father was strict but friendly and helpful. 
T F 2. Karl graduated near the middle of his high school class. 


interviewed a large number of women and determined the percentage 
liking each of the occupations, amusements, and types of people he listed. 
He then arranged these items so that one in each group of four was 
clearly most liked. On testing college men and women concerning their 
view, or stereotype, of the average woman, the college women were 
correct in more than two-thirds of their answers, the college men in less 
than half. 


GOOD JUDGES OF PEOPLE 

Many investigators have tried to determine the personal qualities of 
those who are good judge of people [Baker and Block, 1957; Bendig, 
1956; Bieri et al., 1955; Cline, 1955; Leventhal, 1957; Taft, 1955; Trumbo, 
1955]. Thus far, the differences found between good and poor judges 
have not been very large or very dependable. Still, some trends are 
apparent. 

Table 1-1 shows the traits of good judges that were reported by 
two or more of the experimenters. Intelligence was the trait found most 
often to be related to the ability to judge people. That good judges were 
found to be cold, nongregarious, and only moderately expressive supports 
Allport's much earlier hunch [1937] that the good judge is detached: 
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At the age of seventeen, he completed the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
He said he liked the following occupations: 


Ibe d^ GEB 
UTE A: 
PEE F "O. 
TESP 6. 


Hotel manager 
Artist 

Printer 
Chemist 


He made the following statements: 


IT^ F7: 
T FPES 
TP VES? 
T FIG: 


I usually start activities in my group. 

I win friends easily. 

| have more than my share of new ideas. 
| am always on time with my work. 


During his college career 


BE 
Ei 12. 
T F 13: 
T F 14. 
TLF 5s 


He engaged in a good deal of drinking. 

He reported that his philosophy of life was primarily concerned with 
religion. 

He felt that the Bible could be accepted as literal truth. 

In his senior year he was interviewed by a psychiatrist who reported 
that Karl had good insight into his problems. 

Karl married two years after he was graduated. 


Those who are preoccupied with social values have little time to consider 
others dispassionately; they feel sympathy, pity, love, or admiration, but 
they do not detach themselves sufficiently from the emotional relationship 
to gain an impartial view. An individual, on the other hand, who does 
not at every moment participate, but who can stand aside and observe, 
"never missing a trick," is likely to make more valid judgments. 


Superiority of mature persons as judges The rigid person with neurotic 
or psychotic tendencies is a poor judge. Cline [1955] found that the 
poorest judges in his studies were those who showed the most symptoms 
of hypochondriasis, paranoia, and schizophrenia. They were more often 


TABLE 1.1 PERSONALITY TRAITS OF THE GOOD JUDGE 
Poor judge Good judge 
Not intelligent Intelligent 
Gregarious Not gregarious 
Warm Cold 
Inhibited or impulsive Moderately expressive 
Not ambitious Ambitious 
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THE INTERESTS OF THE AVERAGE WOMAN 


Which one of the four occupations, amusements, or types of people in each of the 


groups below do you think was liked by the most women? 


1. 


w 


(1) stage actress (2) artist (3) author of children's books 

(4) aviatrix 

(1) artist's model (2) athletic director (3) author of a novel 

(4) bank teller 

(1) cartoonist (2) caterer (3) chemist (4) foreign correspondent 
(1) magazine writer (2) librarian (3) laboratory technician 

(4) illustrator 


(1) opera singer (2) music composer (3) musician (4) hostess 
(1) vocational counselor (2) tearoom proprietor (3) sculptress 
(4) poet 


(1) picnics (2) tennis (3) formal affairs (4) fortunetellers 

(1) art galleries (2) amusement parks (3) conventions (4) at- 
tending lectures 

(1) poker (2) conventions (3) zoos (4) art galleries 

(1) museums (2) golf (3) detective stories (4) fortunetellers 
(1) riding horses (2) musical comedy (3) bridge (4) observing 
birds 

(1) symphony concerts (2) bridge (3) poker (4) afternoon teas 


(1) fortunetellers (2) zoos (3) attending lectures (4) movies 
(1) "The Reader's Digest” (2) “The New Republic” (3) “House and 
Garden" (4) "True Story" 


(1) energetic people (2) conservative people (3) people who assume 
leadership (4) independents in politics 


described by other people as dissatisfied, irritable, awkward, and hurried. 
They were less often described as sympathetic and affectionate. On the 
other hand, the best judges gave the most evidence of being tolerant, 
creative, and well adjusted, that is, of having the traits of mature persons. 
On the basis of later evidence Cline and Richards [1959] drew the 
following somewhat less flattering picture of the good judge: 


12 


He is a person who possesses a considerable amount of ego strength, 
self assuredness, and even conceit (probably to the point of occasionally 
irritating others). He is somewhat independent (emotionally) of other 
people and is not particularly concerned about how they regard him. He 
has tendencies toward leadership and dominance and has little psychic 
difficulty in initiating action or making decisions about things in his 
environment. He tends to resist being coerced by the pressures and in- 
fluences in his environment, rather clearly discriminates the self from 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


(1) people who take life seriously (2) foreigners (3) optimists 

(4) athletic women 

(1) people who take chances on situations of doubtful outcome (2) ath- 
letic women (3) thrifty people (4) people who have done you favors 
(1) religious people (2) people who are unconventional (3) people 
who take life seriously (4) sick people 

(1) men who drink (2) conservative people (3) nervous people 

(4) people with physical disabilities 

(1) chemistry (2) physics (3) English composition (4) political 
science 

(1) geography (2) geology (3) geometry (4) domestic science 
(1) sociology (2) history (3) public speaking (4) physical training 
(1) modern languages (2) dramatics (3) ancient languages 

(4) physics 

(1) physiology (2) literature (3) art (4) philosophy 

(1) philosophy (2) penmanship (3) public speaking (4) type- 
writing 

(1) arithmetic (2) psychology (3) economics (4) English com- 
position 

(1) decorating a room with flowers (2) attending church (3) preparing 
dinner for guests (4) giving first-aid assistance 

(1) reading editorial columns (2) buying at an auction sale (3) saving 
money (4) taking responsibility 

(1) trying new recipes (2) looking at shop windows (3) meeting and 
directing people (4) writing a personal letter 

(1) regular hours of work (2) writing reports (3) making a speech 
(4) cooking 


the not-self, and possesses a considerable amount of internal integrity, 
and is, in general, an inner-directed person. 


Superiority of women as judges Women are more sociable and warmer 
than men, but although these are qualities related to being a poor judge, 
women have more motivation for understanding others and are therefore 
likely to be better judges than men. The typical woman in our society 
finds that the attentions she receives depend less upon her objective 
accomplishments than upon her personal conquests. The ability to 
recognize subtle indications of favor, disfavor, rivalry, and defeat are 
vital to her. Allport [1937] has pictured the consequences: 


The business man brings a prospective client home to supper for his 
wife's opinion of him, and she gives it swiftly and with decision. When 
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While warmth and sociability 
are traits that should mak 
women poor judges of character, 
our society puts such a hig) 
value on a woman's person 
conquests that she is motivated 
to recognize subtle indications 
of favor. [Roy de Carava 


new neighbors move in, she is quick to size them up, and her opinions 
have a ring of certainty. Returning home from a dinner party her husband 
perhaps reports as the extent of his observation that the hostess looked 
rather pretty in her new green dress. Whereupon the wife may add that 
the dress was not new, that it was formerly white, and that it had been 
lengthened with tulle to bring it into style; furthermore, that the hostess 
is worried about money-matters and about her husband's drinking, that 
she is having trouble with the new maid, that she has dyed her hair, and 
that she is something of a flirt, but nevertheless jealous of her husband's 
stenographer, and all things considered, that it would not be surprising 
if there were a divorce in the family within the year. 

The greater interest of women in people is suggested by their 
better memory for names and faces [Kaess and Witryol, 1955]. Their 
greater skill as judges is affirmed by the findings of Trumbo [1955]. He 
first matched his male and female judges on the basis of intelligence 
and emotionality scores to eliminate the influence of these traits. He 
then compared their scores on his judgment test. In three separate 
comparisons, the women were superior. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF JUDGMENT 


Some people develop the ability to judge others with remarkable 


speed and accuracy. Cobb [1944], for example, reports the following 
incident: 


I remember well, when acting as a clinical clerk at Queen Square for 
Kinnier Wilson, I saw him present a new case to a group of students in 
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the out-patient clinic. I was seated at the table taking notes, Wilson was 
standing, having just dismissed a patient, and there was an empty chair 
beside my table. Wilson rang for the next patient, the door opened and 
a man entered, followed by his wife. He walked across the fifteen feet of 
classroom, smiled at the students and at me, and sat down. Wilson turned 
to me instantly and said, “Write down G.P.I. [paresis] as the diagnosis.” 
Probably my jaw dropped, for he went on, “Well, Cobb, what else could 
it be? Here is a middle-aged man coming to a nerve clinic. He enters 
the room smiling, pushes ahead of his wife, does not take off his hat, 
takes the only chair without asking and likes an audience!” Subsequent 
neurological and serological studies proved the correctness of the diagnosis. 


The physician was not born with the ability: he learned it. 

We learn to judge people as the physician learns to diagnose pa- 
tients and as we learn to typewrite. Not only is typewriting a much 
simpler thing to learn, however, but the conditions for learning are 
more nearly optimal; the student is sufficiently motivated to make the 
effort; the goals are concrete (50 words per minute); the practice is 
realistic (what is being practiced is what is to be applied); the knowl- 
edge of results is frequent and reliable (the typewritten page imme- 
diately shows the errors that have been committed); and the practice 
is based upon tested principles (using two hands, using the touch 
system, etc.). 

People use principles to aid them in judging others, but they are 
often faulty ones. For example, a clique of businessmen (including a 
company vice-president, a patent lawyer, and the personnel director of 
a large company) used the Merton system of face reading as an aid in 
making personality judgments; yet there is no evidence that this system 
has any value. Here are some more generally used principles that have 
no foundation in fact: 


Red-headed people are more temperamental than other people. 

A blonde and a brunette are more likely to have a happier marriage than 
two persons of like complexion. 

Slender hands indicate an artistic nature. 

Intelligent children tend to be physically weak. 

The born criminal is a readily recognized type. 


The study of psychology helps us to discard unsound principles and 
to select sound principles for judging others. 


Controlling personality 


The ability to understand and to predict leads to the ability to control. 
Man is constantly seeking to control himself and his environment, and 
in his search he leans more and more upon the scientist. In the pursuit 
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of control, the physicist studies atoms; the chemist, drugs; the biologist, 
cancerous growths; and the psychologist, human behavior. In the pursuit 
of the goals of understanding and predicting, the scientist has few 
doubts; but in the pursuit of the goals of control, he has many. The 
physicist, for example, has few doubts about his goals in seeking to 
understand and predict the behavior of the atom; he has many as he con- 
siders for what human ends he will control the atom’s energy. Similarly, 
the psychologist has few doubts as he seeks to understand and predict 
behavior. His knowledge of how to control human behavior, however, 
is far more limited than the physicist’s knowledge of how to control the 
atom, and as he seeks to help people change themselves, he has many 
doubts as to what the goals of the changes should be. Before considering 
the question, it is helpful to know what a psychologist is and how he is 
related to other people concerned with modifying human behavior. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST 

A psychologist is not a psychiatrist. A psychiatrist is a medical 
doctor who has undertaken several years of study beyond his M.D., 
studying and treating disorders of behavior. There are approximately 
ten thousand psychiatrists in the United States [Albee and Dickey, 1957]. 
A psychologist has typically earned a Ph.D. degree in a college or uni- 
versity psychology department. A psychiatrist can, as a physician, em- 
ploy surgical, shock, and drug therapy, which the psychologist cannot. 
On the other hand, the psychologist has more extensive training in under- 
standing behavior as well as more experience in doing research on 
behavior problems. A psychoanalyst is a psychotherapist who uses the 
psychoanalytic techniques developed by Freud. Generally, he has an 
M.D. Sometimes, however, he is a psychologist, in which case he is 
called a lay analyst. 

About half of all psychologists are primarily interested in counsel- 
ing and clinical work [Ogg, 1955]. Typically, these psychologists work 
in an agency: a mental hospital, an institution for the feeble-minded, a 
prison, a juvenile court, a mental-health clinic, a college or university 
health service. Agencies of these sorts are growing rapidly. Child- 
guidance and community clinics, for example, have doubled in the last 
10 years, so that there is now about one clinic for every 100,000 people 
in the United States. An adequate staff for such clinics includes a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, and a social worker, for together they 
make available a wide range of diagnostic skills and treatment methods. 

The social worker, in contrast to the psychiatrist and the psycholo- 
gist, pays greater attention to the unpaid bills, the inadequate housing, 
or the poverty of cultural resources in the home and neighborhood. 
A psychiatric social worker is a graduate of a school of social work, 
usually has the degree of Master of Social Work, for which two years 
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Psychologists work in a variety 
of settings, but about half of 

all psychologists are interested 
in counseling and clinical work. 
The typical psychologist uses 

a variety of methods based on 
extensive training to help others 
to achieve self-understanding 
and adjustment. [Natl Ass. 
ment. Hlth) 


of graduate study is required, and has specialized in mental-health 
prob!ems, There are about twelve thousand social workers in the United 
States who have had this much training. The social worker corrects the 
tendency of psychiatrists and psychologists to see a client only as a 
single person and emphasizes the importance of his social role in a 
complex culture. 

The psychologists in the United States outnumber the psychiatrists, 
and the gap is widening rapidly. About half of the psychologists work 
in colleges and universities; one-fourth work for Federal, state, or city 
governments; and one-fourth work in private organizations, are self- 
employed, are students, or are in nonpsychological occupations [Wolfle, 
1948]. 

The majority of psychologists are not primarily engaged in pro- 
viding service for disturbed persons. About one in ten is concerned with 
educational and school problems; one-tenth are concerned with per- 
sonnel and industrial problems; one-tenth are concerned with physiolog- 
ical animal, and learning behavior; one-tenth, with personality and 
social behavior; and still others, with such diverse problems as human 
engineering, statistics, and the development of psychological tests. Of 
the half who are clinical and counseling psychologists many are pri- 
marily teachers and research workers rather than psychotherapists. 

A psychotherapist, however, may be a social worker, a psychiatrist, 
a psychoanalyst, or a psychologist. In this book the terms therapist and 
psychotherapist generally refer to a clinical or counseling psychologist 
concerned with the personal problems of relatively normal people. The 
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people the psychologist tries to help are commonly referred to as clients; 
the people the psychiatrist or psychoanalyst tries to help are called 
patients. 

The many thousands of psychologists differ in many ways in their 
approach to behavior problems. Some prefer to attack global human 
problems with existing tools; others prefer to be toolmakers. Some prefer 
to study behavior under controlled laboratory conditions; others prefer 
to study it as they find it in everyday life. Some prefer to advance our 
knowledge of human behavior; others, to apply present knowledge to 
pressing human problems. What do they have in common? Sanford 
[1958] answers: 


A psychologist is an individual who in a wide variety of settings repre- 
sents and believes in the scientific approach to problems of human 
behavior. In the laboratory, he spins out theories, formulates hypotheses, 
tests his ideas, and publishes his results. In the clinic, he does the same 
thing, employing modified methods in confronting different problems. 
He believes in the solubility of problems of human behavior. He believes 
in evidence. He believes that relevant evidence can be brought to bear 
on almost any human problem. He is free of semantical ruts and can 
seek for alternative conceptualization of problems. He is skeptical of 
dogma, little or big, and has learned to live without the pseudo-comfort 
of falsely final answers. He believes in public knowledge. Though he will 
employ his private knowledge, his intuitions, he is not comfortable until 
his art has been analyzed and made publie so that its veracity can be 
tested and its benefits made available to all. He is a scientist, in the 
broadest sense, and subscribes to the morality of science, the morality 
that puts emphasis on facts, on logic, on objectivity, on testability, on 
the communicability of knowledge, and the transitoriness of alleged truth. 
He is a scientist, with the scientist's humility—a humility that keeps the 
mind open, that puts more value on enlightened confusion than on 
workable certainty. Because he possesses no final knowledge, he must 
explore. Because his mind is not closed, his ears and eyes are open. 
Though a scientist, his humility prevents his closing his mind to the 
possibility that science does not offer an exclusive approach to the in- 
tricacies of human existence. Withal, perhaps because of his intimate 
exposure to the nature of human nature, he has a sensitivity to and 
appreciation for the human individual, whatever his size or shape or race 
or creed or color. 


THE GOALS OF CHANGE 

Like the members of any occupational group in any society, the 
psychologist has duties and responsibilities, and the broad goals of his 
activities reflect the desires of his society. The physician aims to make 
the sick well, the healthy healthier. Similarly, the psychologist aims to 
make the mentally sick well and the mentally healthy, healthier still. 
The physician occasionally has some difficulty in deciding what is sick 
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and what is well, what is less healthy and what is more healthy. The 
psychologist has greater difficulties, for societies differ widely in what 
they want their members to be: Balinese society wants its members to 
be emotionally unexpressive; Haitian society wants them to be very 
expressive. As a consequence, the aims of the psychologist reflect not 
only how his particular society wants people to behave but also how 
it might be best for all men to behave. 


Discrimination of the real from the unreal All societies seem to agree 
on one goal: they want their members to distinguish ever more sharply 
what is real from what is not real. The mental institutions of the United 
States are filled with people who have lost this ability, and we strive 
to help them to redevelop it. All societies have people who are unable 
to distinguish the real from the unreal, and all strive to help them regain 
their contact with reality. 

The real world is the world of physical, personal, and social reality. 
The maturing adult has an ever-broadening contact with this world. 
Unlike the child, his psychological environment extends far from the 
immediate time and place. Unlike the compulsive neurotic, he is closely 
attuned to the physical and social world, open to all phases of experi- 
ence, Unlike the schizophrenic, he has free and easy contacts with the 
people around him. 

The unreal world is the world of dreams, air castles, fantasies, and 
wishful thinking. The novelist, Katherine Mansfield [1928, pp. 135-136], 
has given this illustration of her unreal world: 


It often happens to me now that when | lie down to sleep at night, instead 
of getting drowsy, | feel more wakeful and, lying here in bed, | begin to 
live over either scenes from real life or imaginary scenes. It's not too much 
to say they are almost hallucinations: they are marvellously vivid. | lie on 
my right side and put my left hand up to my forehead as though | were 
praying. This seems to induce the state. Then, for instance, it is 10:30 P.M. 
on a big liner in mid-ocean. People are beginning to leave the Ladies Cabin. 
Father puts his head in and asks if "one of you would care for a walk 
before you turn in. It's glorious up on deck." That begins it. | am there. 
Details: Father rubbing his gloves, the cold air—the night air, the pattern 
of everything, the feel of the brass stair-rail and the rubber stairs. Then the 
deck—the pause while the cigar is lighted, the look of all in the moonlight, 
the steadying hum of the ship, the first officer on deck, so far aloft the 
bells, the steward going into the smoking-room with a tray, stepping over 
the high, brass-bound step. . . . All these things are far realer, more in 
detail, richer than life. And | believe | could go until. . . . There's no end of it. 


Like the child and the mentally ill person, the healthiest people 
have dreams and fantasies, but, unlike disturbed persons, healthy, fully 
functioning persons sharply distinguish the real from the unreal, They 
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distinguish what they see and hear in their minds from what exists in 
the external world. They separate what they dream of being from what 
they are. They separate the goals of their fantasies from the hard realities 
involved in their attainments. They are good judges of others, for they 
differentiate what they would like others to be and do from what others 
actually are and do. Because of these clear differentiations the healthy 
person can make between these two worlds, he moves from one to the 
other with ease. One goal of mental health, then, is to change people 
so that their real and unreal worlds are broader and more sharply 
differentiated. 

To measure progress toward such a complex goal is difficult. Conse- 
quently, incomplete measures of mental health have often been employed 
[Scott, 1958]. Reports of happiness and unhappiness are the most com- 
mon of these. Measures of personality traits such as emotional expressive- 
ness, self-confidence, and ambition have also been employed, as have 
clinical diagnoses of personal maturity. Measures of social adjustment or 
maladjustment—failure or success in school, delinquent or nondelinquent 
behavior, divorce, suicide, etc.—have likewise been used as partial 
measures of the ability to deal effectively with reality. 


Happiness Happiness is a widely accepted and easily measured goal. 
The Happiness Scale on page 21 shows one way in which self-ratings 
of personal satisfaction with life may be made. The respondent is asked 
to check one answer to each statement. 

The happiness score is obtained by adding the numbers checked: the 
most unhappy person would score 0; the happiest, 16; and the person 
who is neither clearly happy nor definitely unhappy would receive a 
score of 8. Figure 1.1, showing the scores obtained by 100 college stu- 
dents, reveals that over 90 percent of these students reported themselves 
as at least mildly happy. 

Watson [1930] used a similar measure of happiness to analyze some 
of the qualities related to happiness and unhappiness. He first isolated 
the 50 students with the lowest happiness scores and the 50 students 
with the highest scores in a large college population. He gave these 
students a long questionnaire concerning many aspects of their attitudes 
and behavior and then analyzed the replies to each question to deter- 
mine in what ways the happy students differed from the unhappy ones. 
The happy students, for example, reported much more often than the 
unhappy students that they were able to give a talk to high school 
pupils about sex; were able to supervise a large group of workers; were 
able to lead an effective group discussion; would prefer to live with 
others rather than alone at the age of sixty; preferred a job with respon- 
sibility to one which would leave them free; were not particularly 
sensitive to the opinions of others, unduly shy, or bothered by strong 
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THE HAPPINESS SCALE 


A. 


Check the statement which best describes your feelings: 
. ....0 lam very dissatisfied and unhappy. 

I am a little dissatisfied and unhappy. 

I am neither happy nor unhappy. 

| am fairly satisfied and happy. 

I am very satisfied and happy. 


| 
PwWNne 


Check the statement which shows how much of the time you feel this way: 


= O lam seldom happy. 

1 Occasionally. 
= 2 About half of the time. 
— 3 A good deal of the time. 
______4 Most of the time. 


Check the statement which best tells how you think your feelings compare 
with others: 

— — 0 lam much less happy than the average person. 

E 1 lam somewhat less happy than the average person. 

— 2 lam about as happy as the average person. 

. 3 Iam somewhat happier than the average person. 

- ...4 lam very much happier than the average person. 


Check the statement which best describes your life experiences up to the 


present time: 

— — —0 My life has been very unpleasant. 

— ...1 Mylife has not been pleasant. 

— 2 Mylife has been neither pleasant nor unpleasant. 
- . 3 My life has been pleasant and enjoyable. 

— 4 My life has been very enjoyable. 


[Adapted from Hoppock, 1935] 


fears. Tennis was the only sp 


ort in which the happy were different 


from the unhappy—more of the happy group were able to play it. Only 


8 percent of the unh 


appy group could replace an electric fuse, whereas 


35 percent of the happy group reported that they could. In interpreting 
these numerous details, Watson [1930] concluded: 


The essentials of happiness for most people are among the stable elements 
of life (friends, work, nature), not among the stimulants (alcohol, clubs, 
biles, or arts). Happiness is associated 


churches, dancing, cards, automo 
with serious, deliberate, responsible, earnest, hardworking living rather 


than with impulsive, light, amusing dilettantism. 
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Fig.1.1 Happiness scores of Midwestern college students. 


At best, a person's report of his own happiness is an uncertain 
measure of his contact with reality. At worst, happiness might indicate 
his lack of contact with reality, for in some somber life situations 
a person must lose contact with the world of real suffering in order to 
be happy. The limitations of considering “happiness” as the only purpose 
in making personality changes is illustrated by current problems in 
the use of tranquilizing drugs: the person with neurotic anxieties may 
be aided by such drugs in reestablishing his contact with reality, but 
their use may cause the person with normal anxieties to lose contact 
with reality. 

In Brave New World Aldous Huxley revealed a world of the future 
where everyone was "happy." In this novel a ruler says [Huxley, 1932, 
pp. 263-264]: 

The world's stable now. People are happy; they get what they want, and 

they never want what they can't get. They're safe; theyre never ill; 
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they're not afraid of death; they're blissfully ignorant of passion and old 
age; they're plagued with no mothers or fathers; they ve got no wives, or 
children, or lovers to feel strongly about; theyre so conditioned that 
they practically can't help behaving as they ought to behave. And if 
anything should go wrong, there's soma. 


Soma is a highly developed equivalent of a tranquilizing drug which 
the inhabitants of Brave New World learn to use from early infancy. 
It entails the constant repetition of slogans. To prevent anger: "A 
gramme is better than a damn." To avoid thinking about the past or 
the future: "Was and will make me ill, I take a gramme and only am." 
To avoid strong feelings: “When the individual feels, the community 
reels." They are encouraged in a continuous round of sexual and sensu- 
ous pleasures: "Never put off until tomorrow, the fun you can have 
today." The achievement of this fictional society, however, required the 
elimination of the unstabilizing influence of science, art, and religion, 
and the goal of expanding contact with both real and unreal worlds 
was sacrificed to the goal of "happiness." The prospect of such a 
society makes psychologists, at least, shudder. 


Desirable traits A person's view of reality is hard to measure; happi- 
ness, although easy to measure, is not an inevitable by-product of close 
contact with reality. Personality traits might be more practical as goals 
for personality change, since they are measurable and also may foster 
a broadened contact with reality as well as happiness. 

The question remains: What traits should be set as goals? One 
way of answering the question is to ask people what traits they think 
it best to have. For example, the author described 25 commonly em- 
ployed traits to 100 college students and asked them to check the 3 
traits they thought most desirable. At the top of the list were intelli- 
gence, warmth, self-confidence, religious values, and self-insight. An- 
other way of answering the question is to select those traits which are, 
in fact, related to happiness. The happiness scores reported by his 
students were related to their scores on tests measuring personality 
traits. The traits most closely related to happiness were optimism, 
warmth, emotional stability, self-insight, and sociability. 

A third way of answering the question would be to obtain the 
Opinions of psychologists, who would certainly place self-insight and 
warmth high on any list of traits to be used as personality goals. People 
judge these two traits as highly desirable, they are related to reported 
happiness, and few philosophers would quarrel with the choice. Yet 
many psychologists would stress that the desirability of a trait lies not 
only in the trait itself but also in the way the trait is related to other 
traits, just as the difference between a poorly built house and a good 
one lies not only in the quality of the materials but in the way the 
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materials are put together. In Part 2, we consider a variety of personality 
traits as possible goals of change. 


Realization of potentialities Some psychologists have stressed that 
the goal of change is to achieve the fullest expression of the potentiali- 
ties of human beings [Murphy, 1958]. Maslow [1954] studied a group 
he judged to have fully developed their unique qualities. He called this 
development self-actualization (see Chapter 14): *. . . the full use and 
exploitation of talents, capacities, potentialities, etc. Such people seem 
to be fulfilling themselves and to be doing the best that they were 
capable of doing. . . .” In comparison with average people he reports 
that his “self-actualizers” were more spontaneous, were fresher in their 
perceptions and appreciations, more fully accepted reality, were more 
philosophical in their humor, more creative, and more closely identified 
with mankind. 

Shoben [1957] suggests that the most fully developed man is one 
whose behavior reflects the two unique qualities of the human animal. 
The first of these qualities is the ability to use language. With it, he can 
recall the past, deal with things not in his immediate environment, and 
project his experience into the future; he can learn from the experience 
of others, forecast the consequences of his own behavior, and have 
ideals; and he can learn to control himself rather than be controlled by 
the accidents of his environment or the force of external authority. With 
language ability, above all, he can develop insight into the world of 
physical and social reality as well as into the private world within 
himself. 

The second unique quality of the human animal is his long depend- 
ency as an infant upon others. For his survival and contentment during 
this period he must rely on other people, and these long-lasting experi- 
ences of childhood normally lead to a basic trust and love for other 
human beings. Through these experiences he learns, too, a kind of 
altruism and responsibility for others; he develops loyalties to, and 
affections for, those who most directly contribute to the satisfaction of 
his needs, This interdependence between himself and others gradually 
extends beyond his family and his community. With the aid of language, 
man develops social ideals that he tries to live up to, even though they 
often exceed his grasp. He tries to contribute to the general welfare of 
humanity. In Part 3, the relation between personality structure and the 
realization of potentialities is considered. 


Adjustment The anthropologist and social psychologist who study the 
widely varying ways in which people live in different societies and in 
different parts of the same society view with some skepticism the idea 
that there are specific traits that are universally beneficial to man or that 
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there is any universally ideal way in which such traits can be organized 
within an individual. Of course, men of all societies do face common 
physical and social problems in living: they must find food, a place to 
sleep, and ways of protecting themselves; as children they must learn 
to deal with their parents and teachers; and as adults they must learn to 
deal with their wives and employers. But the problems that the physical 
environment presents vary, and the ways that a society develops for 
meeting its problems vary. A personality ideally suited to solving the 
problems and using the methods of one society may not do so well in 
another society. For the social psychologist, then, the basic goal of 
change generally seems to be to improve the individual's adjustment to 
his environment. 

What is adjustment? A good adjustment is one which is both real- 
istic and satisfying. At least in the long run, it reduces to a minimum 
the frustrations, the tensions, and anxieties which a person must endure. 
It provides an evenness of satisfaction, a general satisfaction of the 
whole person, rather than a satisfaction of one intense drive at the 
expense of others, It is achieved with constructive consideration for 
the adjustments of other people. The poorly adjusted person is unrealistic, 
dissatisfied, frustrated, and inclined to sacrifice his own long-term inter- 
ests as well as the interests of others in order to satisfy one intense and 
immediate need. Adjustment problems vary in difficulty: the healthy and 
well-educated son of wealthy and competent parents faces less serious 
problems than the sickly child of an impoverished and rejecting environ- 
ment. Thus, the achievement of better-adjusted children, students, or 
workers requires both personal and social change. It is these changes 
that are stressed in Part 4. 

There are potential conflicts between the various goals that we have 
considered, Yet generally they do not conflict but are intimately inter- 
woven, Better achievement of any of these goals would benefit Mary, 
for example, the girl in blue mentioned at the beginning of the chapter. 
A greater ability to differentiate the real from the unreal would be 
helpful, for she confuses present realities with the realities of her child- 
hood. The desire for happiness is so urgent that she seeks professional 
help in gaining it. She lacks both self-insight and warmth in her rela- 
tions with others. She is not achieving her fullest potentialities, even in 
the matter of dress. And she is poorly adjusted to both her family and 
friends. Solving any of her problems would help her in solving others. 


Summary 


ncrease man's understanding of his 


The sci f personality aims to i i 
E d d modify it. To understand a man's 


behavior and his ability to predict an 
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behavior, we must see relationships between one aspect of his behavior 
and experience and other aspects. In predicting his behavior, we must 
be able to judge how he will behave in situations we do not know 
about, Man strives to modify himself so that he can better tell what is 
real from what is not, increase his happiness, strengthen his personality, 
or make more successful adjustments to his physical and social environ- 
ment. 

In judging people we tend to see them as wholes. We make many 
errors: we make judgments on the basis of trivial and faulty clues of 
which we are often unaware; we are taken in by the impressions that 
others attempt to make upon us; and we persist in our errors because 
we seldom know when we have made a mistake. By the use of tests from 
which psychologists can tell when a judge has made a mistake, they 
have measured differences in the ability to judge others and explored 
the qualities which distinguish the good from the poor judge. The best 
judges tend to be more intelligent, spontaneous, well integrated, and 
strongly motivated to understand others. Like other abilities, skill in 
judging can be developed. 

Most of the more than twenty thousand psychologists in the United 
States have a Ph.D. degree. About half of them are in jobs directly 
concerned with helping people to understand themselves and others, so 
that they can become more realistic, happier, and stronger persons. 
Psychologists approach human problems from a scientific view and 
attempt to expand our knowledge of them. 


Suggestions for further reading 


The readings below and those in the following chapters are arranged from 
the least to the most technical. 


Tolstoi, L. War and peace. New York: Modern Library. The range of characters 
portrayed. in this classic novel—men and women, young and old, rich and 
poor—illustrates the deep understanding of human personality and. adjust- 
ment problems which one man was able to achieve. 

Watson, R. I. Psychology as a profession. New York: Random House, 1955. 
A discussion of the nature of the psychologist's work and the application 
of psychology to the problems of today. 

Hilgard, E. R. Introduction to psychology (2nd ed.). New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1957. This popular introductory text and the two listed immediately 
below show the relationships between personality and other areas of 
psychology. About a tenth of each book is devoted to problems of per- 
sonality and. adjustment. 

Krech, D., and Crutchfield, R. S. Elements of psychology. New York: Knopf, 
1958. 

Morgan, C. T. Introduction to psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
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Wilson, J. T., Ford, C. S., Skinner, B. F., Bergmann, G., Beach, F. A., and 
Pribram, K. Current trends in psychology and the behavioral sciences. 
Pittsburgh: Univer. of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Lectures by six experts 
which cover the relations of psychology to other behavioral sciences, 
including anthropology and neurophysiology. 

Taft, R. The ability to judge people. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 1-23. Summarizes 
studies concerned with the measurement of the ability to predict behavior 
and factors related to it. 
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chapter 2 A theory should serve the dual functions 
of unifying or making congruent known empirical findings, 


and suggesting new empirical relations to be explored 


or verified. GARDNER LINDZEY personality 
theory 


Orn WORLD IS so complex that we are dazzled by the vast array of 
things to see, describe, and explain. Mechanical devices provide one 
way for the scientist to simplify his task: the telescope limits the 
astronomer's attention to one part of the heavens; the microscope fastens 
the attention of the biologist upon one part of his environment. A theory 
provides an even more powerful way of preventing the scientist from 
being blinded or confused by complexities, for a theory tells him not 
only what to look for but also what not to look for or worry about. In 
this chapter we briefly examine some of the theories used to describe 
and explain personality. 


Ways of describing personality 


Allport [1937] has distinguished 50 popular, religious, grammatical, 
ethical, and psychological definitions of the term personality. Definitions 
are not like rock but like wet clay: they can be molded to serve the 
purpose at hand. Psychologists define personality in ways that fit their 
approach, and since there are many approaches, there are many defini- 
tions. Murphy [1947], however, suggests that there are three broad 
approaches to personality, each with its corresponding definition: 
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The trait approach 


A personality is a distinguishable individual, definable in terms of a 
qualitative and quantitative differentiation from other such individuals. 


The structural approach 
A personality is a structured whole, definable in terms of its own dis- 
tinctive structural attributes. 


The adjustment approach 


A personality is a structured organism-environment field, each aspect of 
which stands in dynamic relation to each other aspect. There is or- 


Fig. 2.1 Theoretical views of personality. The trait view stresses 
similarities and differences between people. The structural view stresses 
the dynamic organization of traits within the person. The adjustment 
view stresses the interaction between the person and his environment. 
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ganization within the organism and organization within the environment, 
but it is the cross organization of the two that is investigated in per- 
sonality research. 


Figure 2.1 pictures the differences in these approaches. In the trait 
approach we are interested in how one person differs from another; Tom 
is more emotional and is more sexual than Dick or Harry but is not more 
active; Dick is less emotional than Tom but more emotional than Harry, 
etc. The goal of the trait approach is to find the characteristics that give 
us ways of distinguishing people from each other. 

In the structural approach we are not primarily interested in how 
Harry’s emotionality compares with Tom's and Dick’s; we are interested 
in how Harry’s emotionality is related to his own level of activity and his 
own level of sexuality, Similarly, we are interested in how Dick’s activity 
is related to his emotionality and sexuality—not in how Dick compares 
with Tom and Harry. 

The adjustment approach considers the trait and structural views, 
for it recognizes that there are traits which distinguish Tom from Dick 
and Harry and that these traits have their own unique organization 
within the individual. It considers the person’s social environment—his 
teachers, his employer, his wife, and his children—but primarily empha- 
sizes the interaction between the person and his environment. Part 2 
(Personality Traits), Part 3 (Personality Structure), and Part 4 (Adjust- 
ment Problems) consider each of these approaches in detail. Here we 
are concerned with the personality theories related to each approach. 


THE TRAIT APPROACH 

A personality trait is any fairly permanent aspect of a person's be- 
havior or experience by means of which he can be distinguished from 
other persons. As a scheme for studying personality a trait approach has 
many advantages: it is so simple that it is an inevitable starting place, 
even for more complicated approaches; it provides a very helpful way 
of organizing much of what we know about personality; and it lends 
itself readily to experimentation. Attempting to cope with too many 
traits destroys these advantages. If a trait list is adequate, the shorter it 
is the better, 


A trait list There are about eighteen thousand words in Webster's 
New International Dictionary which are possible names for traits [All- 
port, 1937]. We can eliminate about one-fourth of them from serious 
consideration because they describe temporary rather than permanent 
qualities: ablaze, alarmed, ashen, awed, etc. We can eliminate another 
fourth because they describe reactions to a personality rather than the 
personality itself: worthy, asinine, addle-brained, atrocious, etc. We can 
eliminate still another fourth as doubtful terms: abysmal, Achillean, 
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autumnal, arctic, etc. There still remain, however, more than forty-five 
hundred possible trait names, beginning with absent-minded, abstemi- 
ous, academic, and accommodating. 

We can reduce the list by eliminating synonyms. We can also group 
pairs of opposites. For example, active and inactive can be thought of 
as opposite ends of one trait—active-inactive; similarly, sensitive-insensi- 
tive, pessimistic-optimistic, inhibited-expressive, etc. Even the most in- 
genious processes of eliminating and condensing, however, still leave 
several hundred possible traits. How are we to select the small number 
that will serve our purpose? 

We should select traits that are independent. Unless a group of 
traits are actually independent of each other, we are unnecessarily 
burdening ourselves with the same trait under different names. We 
should select traits that are stable. It would be of little value for us to 
know how high a person’s self-confidence was today if it should turn 
out to be quite different tomorrow. Most important of all, we should 
select traits that are significantly related to the task of understanding 
people. Psychologists work in different areas of this task. Consequently, 
physiological psychologists tend to deal with drive and temperamental 
traits; psychologists interested in perception emphasize traits in this 
area; clinical psychologists concern themselves with traits relevant to 
the self and to problem solving; and social psychologists emphasize 
value and human-relations traits. 

The following 25 traits have been selected by the author and are 
discussed in detail in Part 2: 

Drive traits: activity, sensory awareness, and sexuality 

Temperamental traits: emotionality, optimism, and expressiveness 

Perceptual traits: thinking extroversion, speed of closure, and flex- 

ibility of closure 

Self traits: self-extension, self-confidence, self-insight 

Value traits: economic, religious, scientific, aesthetic, and liberal 


values 

Problem-solving traits: ambition, emotional control, orderliness, in- 
telligence 

Human-relations traits: gregariousness, dominance, warmth, con- 
formity 


Each of these traits evokes the serious interest of some psychologists. 
Yet there is no general agreement upon this or any other list of traits. 
Such agreement may come in the future. To further such an end, the 
Ford Foundation announced in 1957 that it had given several hundred 
thousand dollars to psychologists at the University of Minnesota to 
work *. . . toward developing terms or systems of terms maximally 
descriptive of personality." In the meantime, the above imperfect list 
will be useful. 
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The traits of sigmund freud and william james A comparison of the 
traits of Freud and James serves to give a general view of what a trait 
list is and to illustrate some of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
trait approach. Sigmund Freud is the world’s best-known student of 
personality. His fame, however, rests more upon his original and influ- 
ential hunches than upon the soundness of his scientific procedures, 
which are generally judged by today’s standards to have been inade- 
quate. Freud emphasized the striving aspects of human behavior; before 
him, psychologists had paid little attention to these. He emphasized the 
importance of childhood experiences upon personality; since most of 
these are forgotten in adulthood, they had been generally deemed of 
little significance. Most original of all, he emphasized the importance 
of unconscious processes and led psychologists to the more intensive study 
of the motives that a person does not know he has. 

William James was “the foremost scholar in America.” He was one 
of the founders of the American Psychological Association, and his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology has been judged one of the world’s greatest books. 
On the other hand, he has been criticized for his preoccupation with 
mysticism, for the slightness of his scholarly production, and for his 
lack of originality. 

The profile shown in Figure 2.2 contrasts the traits of Freud and 
James. The ratings of James were based upon material in The Thought 
and Character of William James by Perry [1935]. Below are the ratings 
of Freud, with statements from Jones [1957] and quotations from Freud 
that comprised part of the material used in making the ratings. 


Very high activity 


Freud never had a serious illness before his late sixties. . . . He was a 
remarkable walker, light, swift, and tireless. . . . Work of some sort was 
daily bread to Freud. . . . He was never in bed before one in the 
morning and often much later. . . . 


Low sensory awareness 

That Freud was a heavy smoker is generally known. His consumption 
averaged twenty cigars a day... . 

Average sexuality 


“Sexual morality as society, in its most extreme American one, defines it, 
seems to be very contemptible. I stand for an incomparably freer sexual 
life, although I myself have made very little use of such freedom. . . .” 
Of few men can it be said that they go through the whole of life without 
being erotically moved in any serious fashion by any woman beyond the 
one and only one. Yet this really seems to have been true of Freud. . . . 


High emotionality 


.. was preeminently a man of strong feelings. . . . 
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Average optimism 

He was certainly a cheerful person, so the worst that might be supposed 
was that perhaps he was one of those “cheerful pessimists.” . . . But it 
would not really be true. The proper word is certainly “realist,” someone 
free of illusions. . . . 


Low expressiveness 
One sensed an invisible reserve behind which it would be impertinent 


to intrude, and no one ever did. . . . He never spoke to his children 
about his youth and early years; most of the knowledge they have of it 
has come from the present work . . . quite complete reticence on the 


matter of his love life... . 


Very low extraversion of thinking 

Now Freud had inherently a plastic and mobile mind, one given to the 
freest speculations and open to new and even highly improbable ideas. 
But it worked this way only on condition that the ideas came from him- 
self; to those from outside he could be very resistant, and they had little 
power in getting him to change his mind. 


Very high speed of closure 

He had a judicial mind, one which would unprejudicedly balance differing 
considerations and could with an intuitive sense of perspective distinguish 
the important from the unimportant, the essential from the irrelevant. . . . 


Very high flexibility of closure 
Never before had anyone dared to read sense and meaning into mental 
processes that so flagrantly ignored all the mental laws of logical 


exposition... . 


High self-extension 
. a vivid, eager mind seizing on every detail with astonishing interest 


and attention... . 


Average self-confidence 

Freud had a modest enough estimate of himself. . . . Marie Bonaparte 
once told him she thought he was a mixture of Pasteur and Kant. He 
replied: “That is very complimentary, but I can't share your opinion. Not 
because I am modest, not at all. I have a high opinion of what I have 
discovered, but not of myself. Great discoverers are not necessarily great 
men. Who changed the world more than Columbus? What was he? An 


adventurer." 

Very high self-insight 

Above all else Freud was a realist. . . . And he was as honest with himself 
as with others. He was always the first to point out the imperfections and 


misapprehensions in his work, and in correcting them in the interest of 
greater accuracy, he was indifferent to the charges brought against him 


of self-contradiction or fickle changeability. 
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Low economic interests 

Freud was never interested in financial transactions. What money he was 
able to save he invested in insurance policies and in government bonds, 
never in stock exchange securities. . . . 


Very low religious interests 

He disliked pathological types and extremes of any kind. From this atti- 
tude of mind his intolerance of religion in my view is largely derived; 
for religion tends to see life in black or white and cannot accept the 
compromises and complexities in it which are the subject matter of 
scientific psychology. 


Very high scientific interests 

About one thing Freud was serious above all else and it became the 
driving force of his life. That was the search for knowledge. His mind was 
not of the philosophic or contemplative kind; it was a restless inquiring 


mind: 22 


High aesthetic interests 
I knew already from his writings of his astonishing knowledge of literature; 
of his memory, especially for Shakespeare; and of his other tastes, his 


Sigmund Freud, making his first 
airplane trip at the age of 
seventy-two, was an active 
person throughout his life. But 
his high activity level was only 
one of his traits and does little 
to explain his contribution to 
psychology. [Wide World] 
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love of all antiquities, of Greece and Rome, and the art of earlier 
cultures. .. . 


Very liberal 

Freud would have been in favor of any obvious social reforms, but on a 
longer view he was not sure that they would produce a really satisfactory 
civilization. Something more radical was needed, and he was a revolu- 
tionary rather than a reformer. 


High ambition 
Was Freud an ambitious man? In the ordinary sense not. Social prestige 
and titles were intrinsically valueless things. . . . Fame itself meant very 


little personally, only in so far as it signified a more widespread knowledge 
of the important ideas. 


Very high emotional control 


Two things . . . we find exemplified in a high degree with Freud: Toler- 
ance of anxiety, i.e, such mastery of it that it affects one but little, and a 
firm apprehension of reality. 


High orderliness 


Freud's apparel was invariably neat and correct, though not smart or 
fashionable. . . . Freud led a quiet and regular life. . . . Freud once told 
Jung that were he ever to suffer from a neurosis it would be of the 
obsessional type. 


Very high intelligence 

The elusive qualities of judgment, of critical power and especially of 
self-criticism . . . Freud possessed in a high degree. 

Average gregariousness 


To be with his children and to share their amusements was his greatest 
happiness. . . . Nor would I claim that he suffered fools gladly; but he 
lived his private life as an ordinary man, and he believed in that kind 
of life. 


High warmth 

Though not demonstrative by nature, he had, it was not hard to perceive, 
a deep fund of tenderness as well as kindliness. It is not surprising that 
he inspired devotion. . . . 

Average dominance 

It is possible to criticize Freud's education of his children on one point 
only—it was unusually lenient. 

Very low conformity 


Freud’s indifference to the views of other people was one of his most 
highly developed characteristics, one so striking as to be observed in 
ordinary life by those who met him even casually, 
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William James, the “Father of 
American psychology,” did not 
concentrate his efforts on the 
field of psychology until after 
he was forty. Thereafter, 
however, he developed a theory 
of the emotions (the James- 
Lange theory) and other 
theories that still strongly 
influence American psychology. 
[Bettmann Archive] 


Freud and James had many traits in common. For example, they 
were both very energetic, emotional, flexible, insightful, scientific, and 
intelligent. Freud, however, was better organized, more secretive, more 
introverted in his thinking, and more liberal and nonconforming in his 
social views. James was much more sensitive to both his physical and 
social environment, more expressive, and more religious. Comparisons 
of this sort show the ease with which the trait approach can be used to 
study personalities. 

Such comparisons, however, also show the primary weakness of the 
trait approach: it shows neither the relationships between the traits nor 
how the traits are related to the adjustment problems of the individual. 
Taken alone, orderliness can mean engaging in many useless repetitive 
rituals, whereas in Freud’s case it represented his dogged determination 
to stay with a productive task. In general, the trait approach does not 
tell us how the traits are organized or how they are used. For these 
reasons, many psychologists have preferred an approach which has been 
variously labeled organismic, dynamic, patterned, or structural. 


THE STRUCTURAL APPROACH 


The structural approach emphasizes that man is a biological or- 
ganism and that he acts as an organized whole. Consequently, any part 
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of his behavior can best be understood by studying it against the back- 
ground of all of his behavior. The trait approach asks: “How does this 
man’s behavior differ from the behavior of other men?” The structural 
approach asks: “How is this man’s behavior internally organized?” 

In his summary Perry [1935, pp. 699-701] attempts a structural 
description of William James: 


We have met two William Jameses: the neurasthenic James, with his 
unstable nervous equilibrium, his sometimes morbidly vivid and lawless 
imagination, his oscillation of mood and aversion for rigorous intellectual 
procedure; and the radiant James, vivid, gay, loving, companionable, and 


sensitive. 
We have, in fact, met a third James, in whom the second of these 
is deepened and enriched through being united with the first. . . . "Active 


tension," uncertainty, unpredictability, extemporized adaptation, risk, 
change, anarchy, unpretentiousness, naturalness—these are the qualities of 
life which James finds most palatable, and which give him the deepest 
sense of well-being. . . . 


Most personality theorists agree that the individual should be viewed 
as a total functioning unit. Nonetheless, the ways in which they attempt 
to deal with the problem vary. Some, attempting to integrate the trait 
and the structural views, assume that people do have traits in common 
but that in each person these traits are arranged in his own unique 
pattern which adequately describes the organization of his personality. 
Others assume that people have unique traits but that these traits fall 
into common types of personality organization. Still others emphasize 
that each person has unique traits, unique ways of organizing them into 
a whole, and can only be studied as a unique individual. Freud's psycho- 
analytic theory stresses types of personality organization. 


The psychoanalytic view Psychoanalysis is many things. It is a way 
of describing personality structure as well as a way of describing how 
the structure develops and changes. It is a theory of personality, a 
method of investigating, and a method of psychotherapy. Freud altered 
his intricate theory many times during his life, and most of his followers 
have added some ideas of their own. Below is briefly described the id, 
the ego, and the superego, central features of personality structure as 
viewed by Freudians. Figure 2.3 shows these features in relation to 
each other. 

The id. The id consists of everything psychological that is present 
at birth; it is in close touch with the body processes, and it is a reservoir 
of psychic energy that furnishes all the power for the operation of the 
ego and the superego. The id cannot tolerate discomfort. Consequently, 
when the tension level of the organism is raised, the id attempts to 
discharge the tension immediately. Its method of tension reduction is 
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Region of contact 
with outer world 


Fig. 2.3 Structural elements in the 
psychoanalytic theory of Freud. 
The id is entirely unconscious; the 
superego and the ego are mainly 
unconscious. The ego carries out the 
demands of the id and the superego 
and represents most of the region 

of contact with the outer world. 
[After Healy et al., 1931] 


called the pleasure principle, which operates either through reflex action 
or through what is called the primary process. Sneezing and blinking 
illustrate the reduction of tensions through reflex action. 

The primary process is an attempt to discharge tension by forming 
an image of an object that will remove the tension. The hallucinatory 
experience in which the desired object is present in the form of a mental 
image is called wish fulfillment. The best example of the primary process 
is the dream, that Freud believed always represented the fulfillment or 
the attempted fulfillment of a wish. The primary process, however, is 
not capable of reducing tension—the hungry person cannot eat mental 
images of food. Consequently, a secondary psychological process, the 
ego, develops. 

The ego. The id knows only the subjective reality of the mind; the 
ego distinguishes between things in the mind and things in the external 
world. The ego, the executive of the personality, obeys the reality prin- 
ciple and operates by means of the secondary process. The pleasure 
principle is only concerned with whether an experience is painful or 
pleasant; the reality principle is also concerned with whether it is true 
or false, that is, whether it has external existence or not. The secondary 
process is the realistic thinking by means of which the ego formulates 
and tests a plan for satisfying a need, Thus, the hungry man thinks of 
a place where food may be found and then looks in that place. This is 
reality testing in its simplest form. 

The ego exists to forward the aims of the id. It is part of the id, 
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THE CASE OF MARGO 


A well-known lawyer referred Margo, a thirty-year-old single woman, to Freud 
for his opinion as to whether the woman's complaint was true. The woman had 
asked the lawyer to protect her from a man who had drawn her into a love affair. 
She declared that the man had abused her confidence by getting unseen wit- 
nesses to photograph them while they were making love. By exhibiting these 
pictures it was now in his power to bring disgrace to her and to force her to 
resign her position from a responsible business post she held under the super- 
vision of an older woman. Freud was shown letters from the man involved to 
the woman which consisted mainly of expressions of regret that their relationship 
should have been destroyed by this “unfortunate morbid idea.” 

Freud interviewed the woman several times and eventually reported his 
interpretation of the case. [Freud, 1959] 


Some of the statements below are quoted from Freud's report; the others arc 
not quotations and are inconsistent with Freud's theories. Circle the “T” for state- 
ments you think Freud actually made, and circle the “F” for those that are false 
from his viewpoint. 


T F 1. I consider it a wrong practice, however excellent the motive may be, 
to alter any detail in the presentation of a case. 

F 2. The delusion of persecution invariably depends on homosexuality. 

F 3. The persecutor is at bottom someone whom the patient loves or 
has loved in the past. 


T 
T 


derives its power from the id, and never becomes completely independ- 
ent of the id. As executive, the ego tries to integrate the conflicting 
demands of the id, the superego, and the external world. Since this is 
a difficult task, the ego is often under a great strain. Thus, its weak- 
ness or strength becomes crucial in maintaining the integrity of the 
organism. 

The superego. The id is the biological side of personality; the ego, 
the psychological; the superego, the social. The superego is the internal 
representative of the ideals of society; it is the moral judge of conduct; 
it represents the ideal rather than the real; and it strives for perfection 
rather than pleasure. Although the superego has its own functions, they 
are so closely related to the functions of the id and the ego that it is 
difficult to disentangle their effects. The main concern of the superego 
is to decide whether an act is “right” or “wrong,” Its most difficult task 
is to control the sexual and aggressive impulses of the id, the impulses 
whose expression is most likely to be condemned by society. 
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T F 4. Her id refused to allow the discharge of the powerful sexual impulses 
emanating from her ego. 

YF 5. Her complex was part of the tension-reducing process of her 
superego. 

T F 6. When a mother hinders or arrests a daughter's sexual activity, she 
is behaving in an abnormal manner. 

T E 7. In spite of his youth, her lover had been put in the place of her father. 

T F 8. She would not have kept away from men up to the age of thirty if 
she had not been supported by a powerful emotional attachment to 
her mother. 

T F 9. The manifestations of the neurotic reaction will be determined, not 
by her present-day relations to her actual mother, but her infantile 
relations to her earliest image of her mother. 

T F 10. The ego is dominated by the pleasure principle. 

T F 11. Instead of choosing her mother as a love-object, she identified her- 
self with her—she herself became her mother. 

T F 12. The woman's dreams provide an excellent example of the operation 
of secondary processes. 

T F 13. It is easy to see that the white-haired elderly superior was a substi- 
tute for her mother. 

T F 14. Her superego knew only the subjective reality of her mind. 

T F 15. My own observations and analyses and those of my friends have so 
far not confirmed the relation between ideas of persecution and 


homosexuality. 


Advantages and disadvantages of the structural approach To see the 
advantages of the interdependent structural approach over the trait 
approach, let us consider them as alternate ways of describing a person's 
physique. In the trait approach, we would measure separate physical 
dimensions: height, weight, head size, chest expansion, ankle size, etc. 
These measures would give us some understanding of an individual's 
physique, but not the whole story. It would not tell us how the traits 
are balanced—that too much weight and small ankles, for example, are 
causing the physique to collapse. It does not stress the interdependence 
between traits: height and weight are not independent but interde- 
pendent qualities. The trait approach does not give us a picture of the 
whole individual: Is he symmetrical or asymmetrical? Fat or thin? Weak 
or strong? To emphasize the balanced, interdependent, and holistic 
aspects of physique we need a structural system which would permit us 
to see the parts in relation to the whole. The structural approach has 


the same advantages in our study of personality. 
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In studying personality structural approaches have serious disad- 
vantages. Being more complex, they are more difficult both to develop 
and to understand. Although they may offer a more complete under- 
standing of a particular individual, they make comparisons between 
individuals more difficult. Structural theories also make measurement 
and experimentation difficult. The fact that Freud, for example, never 
reported any quantitative data makes it impossible to weight the statis- 
tical significance and reliability of his observations. Writing in 1933 in 
reply to an accusation that psychoanalysis was not an experimental 
science, he cited only one experiment. This had been done in 1912. 

As structuralists increase the attention they give to the internal 
organization of personality, they tend to decrease the attention they 
give to the environment to which the personality must adjust. Critics of 
Freud, for example, have often objected to his accepting what his pa- 
tients said without attempting to verify the facts by other evidence. 
They believe he should have secured evidence from relatives and ac- 
quaintances, documents, test data, and medical information. The adjust- 
ment approach emphasizes the structure of the environment as well as 
the structure of the personality. Primarily, however, it stresses the inter- 
action between the two. 


THE ADJUSTMENT APPROACH 

What we are here calling the adjustment approach. is often called 
the field approach. It stresses that the way a person acts is determined 
by the structure of his environment as well as by his own internal 
structure, It stresses the unity between a person's behavior and the 
environment in which the behavior occurs. Since it stresses that an act 
is not only the result of forces within the individual but also the result 
of forces outside the individual, it focuses upon the adjustment that 
takes place between these forces. In theory, the field approach gives 
equal emphasis to internal and external forces. In practice, however, 
field theorists have been more interested in what is "out there" than 
what is "in there." It is particularly easy to describe William James 
from the adjustment point of view, for he was very responsive to both 
his physical and social environment. 


The adjustment of william james ^ Educational. James's early educa- 
tion was fitted into his father's migrations between New York, Europe, 
and Newport. From thirteen to eighteen he studied in Europe and then 
returned to Rhode Island to study painting under John La Farge. After 
a year, he gave up art in favor of science and entered Harvard Univer- 
sity. In 1863 he began the study of medicine. In 1865 he joined an ex- 
pedition to the Amazon. His studies constantly interrupted by ill-health, 
he returned to Germany and began hearing lectures and reading volu- 
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Both William James (right) and his brother Henry were prepared by 
their background and education to express their interest in and 
understanding of people. They both made this understanding a part of 
their adjustment, so that William became “the psychologist who writes 
y became "the novelist who writes like a 


like a novelist," and Henr 
psychologist." |Bettmann Archive] 


minously in philosophy. He won his medical degree from Harvard in 


1870. 

As an adult, he became 
German fluently. He enjoyed and spe 
the literature and problems of other countri 
During his lifetime his books were translated into both 
es. He was intimately acquainted with 
the result of the inter- 


a citizen of the world. He spoke French and 
nt much time in traveling; he knew 
es, and he had many friends 


in many lands. 
European and Oriental languag 
many foreign scholars. These adjustments were 
action of his unique educational opportunities with his warm, gregarious, 
and active nature. 
Occupational. One ri 
took him a long time to 


esult of. James's varied education was that it 
arrive at the occupation that best suited him. 
He did not begin teaching until after he was thirty, and that was as an 
instructor of comparative anatomy and physiology. A few years later, 
he taught a graduate course in “The Relations between Physiology and 
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Psychology.” It was not until after he was forty that he devoted his 
major efforts to psychology. 

This is the way in which his unique personality solved some of the 
common problems involved in being a teacher [Perry, 1935, p. 155]: 


His classroom manner was one of informality and alert nonchalance. The 
Harvard requirement that all professors teach undergraduates was not a 
suffocating restriction to him as it was to more sensitive souls. He moved 
about, short, handsome, of upright bearing, emphasizing his remarks by 
illustrative gesticulations and by freehand drawings on the blackboard. Far 
from being ponderous even when dealing with traditionally ponderous sub- 
jects, he was even reproached for flippancy. 


Marital. At the age of thirty-six, William James married Alice Gib- 
bens, whom he had met two years before. She watched over her husband 
with devotion, often protecting him against the consequences of his own 
generosity. She introduced into the household the composure which his 
high-strung nature needed. Her beneficial influence upon her husband's 
happiness and upon the fruitfulness of his career was great, for the year 
of his marriage marked the turning point in his professional career. In 
the years before, he had written some reviews and articles, but none 
of more than minor importance. After this year the quantity and quality 
of his writing increased, and it continued to increase up to within a few 
months before his death. 

Parental. Although a loving parent, James did not adjust smoothly 
to all the problems of being a father. This is suggested by his humorous 
remarks about taking children abroad [Perry, 1954, p. 146]: 


It seems to me that the most solemn duty | can have in what remains to 
me of life will be to save my inexperienced fellow-beings from ignorantly 
taking their little ones abroad when they go for their own refreshment. To 
combine novel anxieties of the most agonizing kind about your children’s 
education, nocturnal and diurnal contact of the most intimate sort with 
their shrieks, their quarrels, their questions, their rollings-about and tears, 
in short with all their emotional, intellectual and bodily functions, in what 
practically in these close quarters amounts to one room—to combine these 
things (I say) with a holiday for oneself is an idea worthy to emanate from 
a lunatic asylum. 


Aging. Although James did not marry until he was thirty-six and 
did not make his major contributions to psychology until after he was 
forty, as an older man he was unusually active. At the age of sixty-five, 
James retired from teaching at Harvard. Although retirement often marks 
a difficult adjustment problem, it was not so for James. He said [Perry, 
1954, p. 326]: 


For thirty-five years | have been suffering from the exigencies of being a 
[professor], the pretension and the duty, namely, of meeting the mental 
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needs and difficulties of other persons, needs that | couldn't possibly 
imagine and difficulties that | couldn't possibly understand; and now that 
| have shuffled off the professional coil, the sense of freedom that comes 
to me is as surprising as it is exquisite. | wake up every morning with it: 
"What! not to have to accommodate myself to this mass of alien and re- 
calcitrant humanity, not to think under resistance, not to have to square 
myself with others at every step | make—hurrah! it is too good to be true. 
To be alone with truth and God! What a future! What a vision of ease!" 


His retirement brought little “ease.” He continued to lecture, to 
write, and to travel. A Pluralistic Universe, one of his most influential 
philosophic works, was published during this period. He died a few 
days after his return from a trip to Europe. 


Lewin's field theory Lewin, a German-educated Prussian who came 
to the United States at the time of Hitler's rise to power, is well known 
for his “structured organism-environment” field theory of behavior. In 
some ways, his theory is more involved and more controversial than 
psychoanalytic theory. Some of the major structural and dynamic ele- 
ments of his theory, which exemplifies the adjustment approach to 
personality, are outlined below. 

Structural elements. The top diagram in Figure 2.4 pictures the 
relation between the person, his psychological environment, and his 
life space. The life space is made up of the person plus his psychological 
environment. It contains all the facts which are capable of determining 
his behavior, and it is reality as far as he is concerned. Outside his life 
space is the physical world, which can only influence a person by its 
influence on his psychological environment. The psychological environ- 
ment includes everything in the life space except the person. 

As illustrated by the other two diagrams in Figure 2.4, differences 
in either psychological environments or in persons can create differences 
in behavior. Thus, psychological environments may vary in their per- 
meability, as suggested by the varying thickness of the line which sepa- 
rates the psychological from the physical environment (center). Some 
persons live in a highly permeable life space. That is, their psychological 
environment is so closely attuned to the physical world that slight 
changes in the physical world immediately affect it. Others live in an 
impermeable life space, are encapsulated in their psychological environ- 
ment, and have little contact with physical reality. 

Persons vary in their accessibility, as suggested by differences in 
the thickness of the line surrounding the person (bottom). On the right 
one who has free and easy exchanges with the 
psychological environment. On the left is the inaccessible person, in- 
sulated from his environment by a thick wall. The psychological environ- 
ment can be permeable but the person inaccessible. For example, a 


is an accessible person, 
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Fig. 2.4 Structural elements in the field theory of Lewin. 


politician may be extremely sensitive to his environment but be inacces- 
sible—secretive, cold, and immune to suggestion or advice. On the other 
hand, the psychological environment can be impermeable but the 
person accessible. A businessman may be unaware of anything in the 
external world that does not directly affect his business, yet to the mem- 
bers of his family and business associates who are already within his 
psychological environment he may be friendly, communicative, and 
responsive. 
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Dynamic elements. Lewin’s field is highly dynamic; that is, both 
the person and his psychological environment are seen as changing 
from moment to moment as a result of forces which play upon them. 
The theory puts little weight upon fixed traits, rigid structures, or other 
constants of personality. As a consequence, it is well suited to dealing 
with conflicts, situations where a person is striving to satisfy incompatible 
needs or to reach incompatible goals. As Figure 2.5 indicates, Lewin's 
theory considers three basic patterns of conflict: approach-approach, 
avoidance-avoidance, and approach-avoidance. An approach-approach 
conflict exists when a person wishes to achieve two equally attractive or 
opposing goals at the same time: he wants to eat and he wants to sleep; 
he wants to study and he wants to go to a movie; he wants to marry 
Jane and he wants to marry Martha; or he wants to be an engineer and 
he wants to be a movie actor. Generally, such conflicts are soon resolved, 


Fig. 2.5 Types of conflict. [After Lewin, 1935] 
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for as the individual moves toward one or the other of the goals, it tends 
to become more attractive: the high school senior, uncertain about his 
choice between equally desirable colleges, eventually makes up his mind 
and seldom regrets the choice he makes. 

An avoidance-avoidance conflict is a between-the-devil-and-the-deep- 
blue-sea situation, for the individual has a choice between two equally 
unpleasant alternatives: he must study or fail; he must work or starve; 
he must fight or be called a coward. Since such conflicts are all pain 
and no pleasure, he will leave the field—if he can. An escape into day- 
dreaming is a common method of achieving such an adjustment. If he 
cannot leave the field, he will vacillate, for as he moves toward one 
unpleasant alternative, it becomes even more unpleasant and he reverses 
his choice. But, as he reverses himself and moves toward the other 
alternative, it also becomes increasingly unpleasant. In most life situa- 
tions, however, he must eventually resolve the conflict. 

In an approach-avoidance conflict the individual is both attracted 
and repelled by the same goal: the married college girl likes the prestige 
of obtaining high grades but dislikes the resentment of her less success- 
ful husband when she does; she enjoys sexual activities with her hus- 
band but feels anxious because she has been taught that they are sinful; 
she likes the higher pay her husband will get in his new job but dislikes 
moving to a strange city; or she is relieved by spanking her disobedient 
child but fearful that the child will cease to love her. Goals with strong 
positive and negative aspects are called ambivalent. Conflicts arising 
over ambivalent goals are the most difficult to resolve, and unresolved 
they create the most difficulties for the individual. 

More than the trait or structural approaches, the adjustment view 
draws attention to the world in which we live and to which we must 
adjust. The work of Lewin, for example, has stimulated research on 
children at school, men at work, and wives planning meals. The adjust- 
ment approach is also more comprehensive: while calling attention to 
the importance of the environment, it still makes a comfortable place 
for the whole person as well as his traits. 

Some psychologists with an adjustment view tend to concentrate 
on ways of fitting modifiable people to an unmodifiable environment. 
They ask: "How can Johnny be adjusted to the fifth grade?" (mot 
"How can the fifth grade be modified to fit Johnny?"). Others tend to 
concentrate on ways of fitting a modifiable environment to unmodifiable 
people. They ask: "How can American society be changed to fit its citi- 
zens better?" (rather than “How can citizens be trained to fit the society?"). 
To help maintain their balance in such complex surroundings Lewin em- 
phasized the principle of contemporaneity: only present facts can produce 
present behavior; that is, the only facts of infancy or childhood that 
can have any bearing upon the behavior of the adult are facts which 
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have managed to remain in some sort of existence throughout the inter- 
vening years. Lewin denied that the principle meant that the past was 
to be ignored. The actual work of field theorists, however, has deempha- 
sized heredity and the past as determinants of personality. 


Ways of explaining personality 


Theorists try not only to understand a person as he is today but also 
to explain how he became the way he is. As Table 2.1 indicates, different 
theorists attach different degrees of importance to heredity, the learning 
process, and culture as determinants of personality. Psychoanalysis 
emphasizes heredity and deemphasizes cultural factors. Lewin’s field 
theory reverses this emphasis. In general, those who stress heredity tend 
not to stress the culture, and vice versa; however, both may be empha- 
sized by the same theorist, as Adler and Murphy illustrate. 


SHELDON’S CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

American theorists have generally stressed environment, not hered- 
ity. Among the five theorists in Table 2.1 who stress hereditary factors, 
only Murphy and Sheldon were trained in the United States, and of 
these two only Sheldon gives heredity the central role. 

In their first studies Sheldon et al. [1940] developed a procedure for 
taking measurements from the nude photographs of persons from the 
front, side, and rear in a standard position and before a standard back- 
ground. He took about four thousand such photographs of male college 
students. From an examination of them he concluded that physiques 


TABLE 2.1 DETERMINANTS OF PERSONALITY EMPHASIZED BY VARIOUS 
THEORISTS [Adapted from Hall and Lindzey, 1957] 


Emphasis 

Fersonality theorists Heredity Learning process Cultural factors 
Freud i High Low Low 
Sheldon High Low Low 
Adler High Low High 
Cattell High High Moderate 
Murphy High High High 
Fromm Moderate Moderate High 
Allport Moderate Moderate Low 
Dollard and Miller Low High Moderate 
Rogers Low Moderate Moderate 
Lewin Low Moderate High 
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An ectomorph, a mesomorph, and an 
endomorph. These men come close to 
being pure types that are seldom 
encountered. The man on the right is 

the mayor of a small town. Would his 

job call for traits related to his body type? 
[Standard Oil} 


could be classified by three dimensions: endomorphy, mesomorphy, and 
ectomorphy, terms derived from the cell layers in the embryo from 
which different body tissues develop. A person high in endomorphy is 
fat and has a “central concentration of mass” in the abdominal area. 
A person high in mesomorphy is wide-shouldered, narrow-hipped, and 
muscular. A person high in ectomorphy is tall, thin, and stoop-shouldered. 
ich. dimension is rated on a scale from 1 to 7 in which 1 is the 
antithesis of the component and 7 is the component in extreme form. 
Three numbers are used to describe a physique. The first number is the 
rating in endomorphy; the second, in mesomorphy; and the third, in 
ectomorphy, Thus a 7-1-1 is extremely fat with extremely little muscle; 
a 1-7-1 is extremely hard and muscular with no fat and no evidence of 
the physical delicacy of the ectomorph; and a 1-17 is extremely thin, 
tall, and delicate with little fat or muscle. Sheldon published an Atlas 
of Men [1954] in which the various somatotypes are pictured. In the 
general population, the extreme physiques are very rare, and somatotypes 
with middle ratings (4-3-3, 3-4-3, 3-3-4) are the most common. 

Sheldon found a temperamental component related to each physical 
component: to endomorphy, viscerotonia; to mesomorphy, somatotonia; 
and to ectomorphy, cerebrotonia. As with physique, temperaments are 
described by three numbers ranging from 1 to 7. A 7-1-1 temperament 
is extremely viscerotonic, that is, has a general love of comfort, socia- 
bility, food, people, and affection: "The personality seems to center 
around the viscera. The digestive tract is king, and its welfare appears 
to define the primary purpose of life" [Sheldon and Stevens, 1945]. 
A 1-7-1 is extremely somatotonic: aggressive, callous toward the feelings 
of others, noisy, courageous, active, and dominating. A 1-1-7 is extremely 
cerebrotonic: secretive, self-conscious, overresponsive, and afraid of 
people. 

Sheldon reports a very high relationship between his subjective 
ratings of physical and temperament components. Thus, Aubrey, who is 
extremely endomorphic, is also extremely viscerotonic [Sheldon and 
Stevens, 1945]: 


At twenty-two, he was fat, round-faced, and short. He weighed 177 pounds 
and was lazy and shiftless. His health has always been fairly good. After 
two years at a Midwestern university, he dropped out, ostensibly to help in 
his father’s hardware store, but his father stated that his slovenly habits 
rendered him a liability rather than an asset. He assumed no responsibility, 
overate, and overslept and appeared to be altogether unconcerned about 
his future. The quality which most disturbed his father was Aubrey's 
tendency to attract loafers. Aubrey was always surrounded by a more or 
less worthless group of hangers-on. When he was at the store, his father 
said, "the laziest and most worthless rabble of the town collect there like 


flies around the sugar barrel." 
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THE CASE OF BORIS 


Boris is a strong and tall college student of twenty-one. Although he is somewhat 
above average in intelligence, he has a very poor academic record. He is popular, 
handsome, and somewhat spoiled by women. His father is an alert and oppor- 
tunistic Irish businessman who is now doing very well with a garage on the 
outskirts of Chicago. His mother is a muscular woman who weighs 175 pounds, 
never misses a National League ball game, and loves to gamble. Boris was 
rarely punished by his father but was repeatedly whipped by his mother. 

Boris is extremely active and almost tireless. He seldom sleeps more than 
six hours, is up by 5:30 a.m., and likes to start the day with a cold shower. 
Exercise is carried on regularly and with almost perfect routine. He carries a 
punching bag about with him and sets it up wherever he goes. When possible he 
likes a regular gym workout for about three hours each morning and for two 
more hours in the late afternoon. If he does not get his exercise, he becomes 
irritable, uncomfortable, and sometimes depressed. He is fond of stunt flying and 


automobile racing and has found opportunities to take part in both. [Sheldon and 
Stevens, 1945] 


In speculations, Sheldon has applied his system for classifying tem- 
peraments to animals, to religious figures, and to societies—the amoeba 
(7-1-1), God (7-7-7), Christ (dominantly cerebrotonic), and America 
(dominantly somatotonic). In scientific research he has applied it to 
problems of delinquency [1949] and mental disease [Wittman et al., 
1948]. Psychologists have raised serious questions about Sheldon’s sys- 
tem, his methods, and his interpretation of his results. Experiments 
[Child and Sheldon, 1941; Smith, 1949; Smith and Boyarsky, 1943] have 
uniformly found much smaller relationships between physique and tem- 
perament than those reported by Sheldon. Nonetheless, Sheldon has 
dramatized the neglected relationships between genes and personality 
and stimulated research in studying them. For example, Plath [1959] 
was stimulated to check Sheldon's assertion that ectomorphs smoke less 
than endomorphs or mesomorphs; he found that ectomorphs smoke more. 


DOLLARD AND MILLER'S REINFORCEMENT THEORY 

When our experiences produce a relatively permanent change in 
our behavior, we say we have learned. Since all personality theorists 
believe that learning influences personality, all are interested in what a 
person learns. Some stress the learning of traits; some, the part that 
learning plays in the development of personality structure; and some, 
the learning of adjustments to environmental problems. They differ in 
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About half the statements below are true of Boris and half are false. Indicate 
which you think are the true ones and which false. 


T F 1. Boris was slow in learning to walk. 

T F 2. He could ride a bicycle when he was four. 

T F 3. He now feels that he should have been whipped a good deal more 
during his childhood. 

4. He reads much less than the average student. 

5. He is polite and considerate. 

6. He has many close friends. 

7. He is generally patient with people. 

8. He is bothered by insomnia. 

9. He likes to confide in others. 

10. He sleeps nude and swims nude when he can. 

ll. He likes to go swimming outdoors in the winter. 

12. He prefers to sleep on the floor without a mattress. 

13. He is unusually concerned and disturbed about sexual matters. 

14. He appears unable to express feeling except in a violent outburst. 

15. Sheldon, the psychologist who dealt with Boris, felt that he should 
have been much more firmly disciplined as a child. 
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their opinions as to when the most important learning takes place. The 
psychoanalysts, for example, stress the importance of infant learning; 
the field theorists, the importance of contemporary learning. 

The study of the process of learning, that is, the details of how 
people learn, has been of central concern to psychologists in many 
areas. Personality theorists, however, have emphasized what is learned 
and when it is learned, but not how it is learned. An exception is the 
theory of Dollard and Miller [1950], which focuses upon the learning 
process in personality development. According to their theory of learn- 
ing, there are four major elements: drive, cue, response, and reinforce- 
ment, The elements are defined as follows: 

Drive. A strong stimulus which impels action: the pangs of hunger, 
the parching sensation of thirst, the bitter sting of cold, ete. 

Cue. A stimulus which determines when and where a person will 
respond and what response he will make: the five o'clock whistle for 
the worker, the traffic light for the driver, the blinking restaurant sign 
for the hungry man, etc. 

Response. The action which a driven person performs in response 
to cues: since a particular response must occur before it can be learned, 
successful animal training, schoolteaching, and therapy depend a good 
deal upon arranging the situation so that the learner will somehow make 
a correct response which can be reinforced. 
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Reinforcement. Any event that strengthens the tendency of a re- 
sponse to be repeated: the crucial aspect of such an “event,” Dollard 
and Miller feel, is that it results in a prompt reduction of the strength 
of a drive. A person learns any response (such as squinting or putting 
on dark glasses) that reduces a painful glare; a person learns any re- 
sponse (such as lying down or taking an aspirin) that reduces a painful 
headache; a person learns any response that leads to the reduction of a 
strong fear; etc. 

Their theory assumes that the presence of all four of these elements 
is necessary for learning to take place. A simple learning experiment 
illustrates the operation of these essentials. The subject is a girl six years 
old. It is known that she is hungry and wants candy (drive). She is 
sent out of the room, and a piece of her favorite candy is hidden under 
a book on the lower shelf of a bookcase about 4 feet long. She is 
brought in and told that the candy is hidden under one of the books 
and that she can have it if she finds it (cues). The girl eagerly starts 
looking under the books (responses). After the thirty-seventh book and 
210 seconds she lifts the right book, exclaims with pleasure, and eats 
the candy (reinforcement). She is sent out of the room again, and the 
candy is placed under the same book. This time she finds the candy 
under the twelfth book in 86 seconds (further reinforcement). By the 
tenth trial she picks up the right book first, after only 2 seconds. She 
has learned to find the candy. 

The same elements can be used to explain more complex kinds of 
learning, such as the phobia of a man who had an intense fear of air- 
planes—of riding in them, looking at them, talking about them, or even 
thinking of them. Interviews revealed that he had been a bomber pilot 
during World War II and had lived through an extremely hazardous 
bombing mission. He had flown his bomber through a wall of fire over 
the target. The bomber had been violently attacked by fighters, several 
crew members had been killed, and the bomber had been ditched in 
the Mediterranean when it ran out of gas. The pilot had been rescued 
from a life raft. In explaining how his phobia was learned, it was assumed 
that under traumatic conditions of combat an intense fear (drive) was 
learned as a response to the airplane and everything connected with it. 
The fear generalized from the airplane to other airplanes (cues). He 
avoided looking at airplanes or talking about them (responses). These 
responses reduced his fear (reinforcement), and thus he learned to 
avoid anything connected with airplanes. 

Dollard and Miller assume that all behavior, both normal and 
abnormal, is learned through the complex interaction of these four 
basic elements. However, some critics of the reinforcement theory 
(and of alternative learning theories, as well) say that it is too simple, 
too much based on studies of animal learning, and too neglectful of 
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the enduring personality structure to be of much help in understanding 
personality at the present time. 

In contrast to the theorists who stress the dominant influence of 
hereditary factors, the learning theorists are optimistic about the possi- 
bilities of changing and improving the behavior of men. Dollard and 
Miller, for example, suggest that children may eventually be taught to 
solve their emotional problems much as they now learn to solve arith- 
metic problems. Such optimism is more consistent with American values 
than with the pessimistic European emphasis on heredity. 


FROMM’S SANE SOCIETY 

Fromm was strongly influenced by Freud. Finally, however, he 
rebelled against his heavy emphasis on heredity and instincts as deter- 
minants of personality. He argued that man is a social animal and 
that much of his behavior and most of his problems grow from the 
society of which he is a part. Fromm has particularly stressed the dis- 
turbing impact which a whole culture or a society may have upon its 
members. Fromm’s views of the aims of man, the obstacles which 
society sets in the way of achieving these aims, and the steps which 
must be taken to remove the obstacles are indicated in the following 
excerpts from The Sane Society [1955, pp. 357—302]: 


Capitalism and authoritarian communism . . . are based on industrializa- 
tion, their goal is ever-increasing economic efficiency and wealth. They 
are societies run by a managerial class, and by professional politicians. 
They both are thoroughly materialistic in their outlook, regardless of 
Christian ideology in the West and secular messianism in the East. They 
organize man in a centralized system, in large factories, political mass 
parties. Everybody is a cog in the machine, and has to function smoothly. 
In the West, this is achieved by a method of psychological conditioning, 
mass suggestion, monetary rewards, In the East by all this, plus the use 
of terror... - 

Just as primitive man was helpless before natural forces, modern man 
is helpless before the social and economic forces created by himself. . . . 
Man can protect himself from the consequences of his own madness only 
by creating a sane society which conforms with the needs of man, needs 
which are rooted in the very conditions of his existence. A society in 
which man relates to man lovingly, in which he is rooted in bonds of 
brotherliness and solidarity, rather than in the ties of blood and soil; a 
society which gives him the possibility of transcending nature by creating 
rather than by destroying, in which everyone gains a sense of self by 
experiencing himself as the subject of his powers rather than by con- 
formity, in which a system of orientation and devotion exists without 
man’s needing to distort reality and to worship idols. 


Freudian sympathizers have criticized the ideas of Fromm and 
other social theorists as largely a sugar-coated version of psychoanalysis. 
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Learning theorists have criticized them for an almost complete neglect 
of the question of how the individual learns what he does about his 
society. But the social theorists have called needed attention to culture 
as a critical determinant of personality, they have stressed that human 
anxieties are largely a product of human societies, and they have empha- 
sized that societies as well as individuals can be changed. 


MULTIPLE CAUSATION 

How can we best explain our traits, our personality structure, our 
adjustment, or our experiences as human beings? Sheldon stresses 
heredity as a cause; Dollard and Miller, learning; and Fromm, the 
culture. Each of their theories furthers scientific understanding by 
focusing upon a single cause. Still, as they all are well aware, even the 
simplest aspect of our behavior is never the result of a single cause, but 
of many; causes interact to produce results that no single cause could 
do; and the behavior that results from a cause may, in turn, become a 
cause itself. In the end, therefore, the causes must be seen together. 

The value of studying single causes and the necessity, nevertheless, 
of examining causes in relation to each other can be illustrated by 
considering hallucinations. A hallucination is a mental image that is 
regarded as a real sensory experience. Normally, a person distinguishes 
between images and sensory experiences; he knows the difference be- 
tween imagining the taste of a steak and actually tasting it. In dreams, 
however, as well as in many mental illnesses, the images are confused 
with the real experience. 

What causes the confusion? Drugs are a common cause: the alco- 
holic may see a procession of pink elephants walk on the window sill 
or see a bull terrier glower from the neck of a bottle. Individual sug- - 
gestion is another cause: a hypnotist can suggest to a subject that he 
is in the frozen North and the subject shivers as if he were there. Mass 
suggestion is still another cause: in 1940, in Mattoon, Illinois, many 
persons reported nausea, paralysis of the legs, and burns about the 
mouth as a result of gas sprayed by a “phantom anesthetist,” or “mad 
gasser,” whom the police were never able to locate [Johnson, 1945]. 

Concentrating on a single cause at a time prevents the research 
psychologist from being paralyzed into inactivity by the complexities 
of human behavior. But the clinical psychologist must, as the following 
case of Arnold Mathew suggests, view behavior and experience as the 
result of many interacting causes: 


An introverted well-educated widowed man in his seventies, he was taken 
to the hospital for treatment of a severe electric shock resulting from 
touching a defective stove. He had been drinking steadily and rather heavily 
but not excessively. Because of the pain of the shock as well as his agitated 
condition, he was given both sedatives and tranquilizing drugs. Since re- 
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turning from an airplane trip to Europe, he had been rather depressed, 
stating that he had outlived his usefulness, was unwanted by his sons, and 
was nothing but a liability to them. 

During the early morning, in an agitated condition, he called both the 
nurses and doctor. He had heard a fight going on in the next room, had 
overheard that the patient in the room was being treated for impotence, 
and had seen several foreign thugs hurrying past his door. He was given 
additional sedatives. On waking, however, he repeated the story with some 
elaboration and wished to report the situation to the police. 

His sons could not persuade him that it was hallucinatory, and he 
continued to speak of the experience as a real one more than a year later. 
However, it gradually was forgotten. No other hallucinations occurred during 
this period, but he felt somewhat resentful toward his sons for refusing to 
believe his experiences. 


What caused the hallucinations: Brain deterioration? Anxiety? Shock? 
Alcohol? Drugs? Travel experiences? Probably, several of these deter- 
minants interacted to produce the hallucinations. 


Scientific theories are designed for furthering progress toward the 
goals of science: understanding, prediction, and control. The adequacy 
of a man’s theory is determined by its effectiveness in achieving these 
ends, But the furtherance of understanding is the least useful test of a 
theory: *. . . empirical data generally allow for quite a range of different 
interpretations and classifications and . . . therefore it is usually easy to 
invent a variety of theories covering them" [Lewin, 1951]. As a conse- 
quence, a large number of quite different theories may provide convinc- 
ing ways of relating and thus "understanding" the same facts. The 
critical test of a theory is its effectiveness in the furtherance of predic- 
tion and control. Determining the usefulness of a personality theory for 
predicting and controlling behavior requires methods for testing it. 
Methods are the concern of the next chapter. 


Summary 


A personality theory attempts to unify known facts and stimulates the 
search for new ones. It may stress what personality is, or it may stress 
how personality has become what it is. Personality may be described 
from a trait, structural, or adjustment point of view. The trait view 
stresses the similarities and differences between individuals; the struc- 
tural view, the dynamic organization of traits within the individual; and 
the adjustment view, the interaction between the person and his en- 
vironment. Allports theory illustrates a trait approach; Freud's, a 
structural approach; and Lewin’s, an adjustment approach. Parts 2, 3, 
and 4 of this book consider each of these complementary views in turn. 
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Theories attempt to explain personality by emphasizing the influ- 
ence of heredity, of learning, of the culture, or, most often, of the inter- 
action of these factors. Sheldon's constitutional psychology exemplifies 
an effort to explain personality very largely in terms of heredity. Dollard 
and Miller's reinforcement theory explains personality as the cumulative 
product of what the individual learns during his life. Fromm stresses the 
impact of culture upon personality. As aspects of personality are de- 
scribed in Parts 2, 3, and 4, an attempt is made to evaluate the relative 
importance of genes, learning, and the culture in their determination. 
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chapter 3 Personality is so complex a thing 


that every legitimate method must be employed in 


its study. GORDON ALLPORT personality 
methods 


Scum THEORIES show how old facts may be related in new ways 
and guide the search for new facts. In the search, some scientists use 
carefully controlled laboratory experiments, while others use the obser- 
vation of events in their natural settings. The differences in the methods 
selected are due in part to the differences in sciences: laboratory ex- 
periments in physics are possible; in astronomy they are not. In part, 
however, the differences are due to the varying interests and tempera- 
ments of scientists. The naturalist Lorenz [1953] comments: 


If wonder at the directedness of life is typical of the field student of nature, 
the question of understanding of causation is typical of the laboratory 
worker, It is a regrettable symptom of the limitations inherent to the 
human mind that very few scientists are able to keep both questions in 
mind simultaneously. . . . 


Like scientists in general, some psychologists stress laboratory 
study and some stress field study; in the area of personality, however, 
theorists and research workers alike have stressed the study of man 
in his natural settings. Freud and his followers did so almost entirely. 
While American psychologists try harder to use laboratory methods, 
they find them very difficult to apply to many personality problems. 
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Words versus numbers 


Psychologists generally agree on the necessity of studying personality 
in natural settings; they disagree on the value of statistical methods. 
Freud emphasized verbal methods and paid little attention to quantita- 
tive methods, while Cattell makes statistics a primary tool in his re- 
search, Thorndike [1954] reports wide differences in this respect among 
American psychologists, some placing a low value and some a high 
value on the quantitative approach. 


CLINICAL VERSUS STATISTICAL PREDICTIONS 

The nature of clinical predictions as compared with statistical 
predictions is illustrated by the following example: 

Ten students in a graduate course in interviewing took a long 
objective examination on the text they had been studying. The instructor 
scored the papers but did not give the students the results. Instead, he 
first asked them to develop a statistical formula for predicting how each 
one would rank on the test-who would be highest, who would be next 
highest, etc, The students based the formula on the average grades 
obtained by each student as an undergraduate, the number of courses 
in psychology he had taken, and his years as a graduate student in 
psychology. They gathered this information from each student, put it 
in the formula developed, and predicted the rank each student would 
obtain by the mechanical application of the formula. 

The students were then asked to try "to beat the formula." They 
were given all the information that went into the formula, the formula 
itself, and the success of the formula in predicting test scores. In addi- 
tion, they were permitted to interview each other to obtain any informa- 
tion they thought would be helpful. Each student then ranked the other 
students and himself as he thought they had performed on the test. 
Each student's rankings were then related to the examination scores 
actually obtained. No student's subjective rankings were as accurate as 
the rankings done by the statistical formula. The predictions arrived at 
mechanically were more accurate than the subjective judgments. 

Are statistical methods of making predictions, then, more accurate 
than subjective methods? Meehl [1954] concluded that they were. He 
located twenty studies comparing the accuracy of the two methods. In 
only one were the subjective predictions superior. 

One of the nineteen other experiments was the effort of Burgess 
[1928] to predict the results of giving parole to 1,000 criminals from 
three Illinois state prisons. Both the statistical method and the clinical 
method were used. The data used in both were 21 objective facts 
gathered from the case histories of the criminals: the nature of the 
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crime, length of sentence, nationality of the father, county of indictment, 
size of the community, type of residence, chronological age, etc. Two 
prison psychiatrists, using the clinical method, studied these facts in 
relation to the paroled prisoners and predicted whether their parole 
would be a success or failure. A statistician set up a mechanical system. 
For each of the 21 factors, he arbitrarily decided on a critical point. 
For example, being below a certain age was considered a plus factor, 
being above that age, a minus factor. The maximum number of positive 
factors was 21; the minimum, 0. The parole of a prisoner who obtained 
less than a given number of positive factors was automatically predicted 
to be a failure; more than the given number, a success. Results: The 
statistical method gave a higher percentage of correct predictions than 
did the psychiatrists. 

Clinicians do not accept the result of such studies as final [Whyte, 
1956]. They point out that little effort has been made in such studies to 
pick good clinicians, that the studies have been set up to favor the 
statistical method, and that there are many situations where it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to use statistical methods of prediction. A serious 
criticism of the statistical approach is that it is conservative—it assumes 
that people will behave in the future as they have in the past. It assumes 
that the successful people of the future will be similar to the successful 
people of the past. The more accurately statistical methods can select 
present leaders of a group who are like its past leaders, the more rigid 
the leadership patterns will become. 

The arguments over the merits of statistical and clinical predic- 
tions are sometimes heated. Advocates of statistical methods are likely 
to call them objective, reliable, rigorous, scientific, down to earth, hard- 
headed, and sound. They refer to the clinician as mystical, vague, hazy, 
crude, sloppy, and muddleheaded. In turn, the clinician calls his method 
dynamic, global, sympathetic, genuine, live, and true to life. He refers 
to the statistical approach as cut and dried, dead, rigid, oversimplified, 
and pseudoscientific. What is needed is a way of combining the advan- 
tages of the two methods. To do so, a proper balance between the too 
free judgments of the clinical method and the too constrained judg- 
ments of the statistical method is required. In any case, the nonpsy- 
chologist needs to guard against a tendency to side too quickly with 
the clinician, and he needs at least some knowledge of correlation, a 
useful tool of those who employ statistical methods, 


THE INTERPRETATION OF CORRELATIONS 

Correlations are a very concise way of expressing relationships. 
All correlations fall between 1.00 and —1.00: 1.00 or —1.00 means there 
is a perfect relationship, —1.00 meaning a perfect but inverse relation- 
ship; .00 means there is no relationship. Assume, for example, that a 
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correlation of 1.00 was found between the scores that individuals 
obtained the first time they took a test and the scores they obtained 
the second time they took it. Such a correlation means that the person 
who got the highest score the first time got the highest score the second 
time; the person who got the next highest score the first time, got the 
next highest the second time, etc. A correlation of .00 would mean 
that the score a person received the first time had no relation to the 
score he obtained the second time. 

Correlations are not percentages, and they cannot be added, sub- 
tracted, or interpreted as percentages. The reason is that units of corre- 
lation are not constant: the difference between .00 and .10 is by no means 
the same as the difference between .90 and 1.00. Table 3.1 shows what 
various differences in correlations actually mean, using as an example 
the correlation between the results of the same test taken at two different 
times, Note first in the table that an increase in correlation from .00 to 
.10 increases the percentage by only 3 (53 —50 percent). On the other 
hand, an increase from .90 to 1.00 increases the percentage by 14 (100 
—86). The same difference in correlation, in other words, does not im- 
prove the accuracy of predictions from the first to the second test by 
the same amount. 

In general, the correlation between any two measures tell us how 
accurately we can predict a person's score on the second measure by 
knowing his score on the first measure. If there is no relationship be- 
tween the measures (.00), a person who was in the upper half on the 
first measure would have only a 50:50 chance of being in the upper half 
on the second measure. If there is a perfect relationship (1.00), a person 


TABLE 3.1 MEANING OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON THE SAME 
TEST TAKEN AT TWO DIFFERENT TIMES 


Percentage of students in the upper 
half the first time who would be 


Correlation in the upper half the second time 
.00 50 
.10 53 
.20 56 
.30 60 
40 63 
.50 67 
.60 71 
70 75 
.80 80 
.90 86 

1.00 100 
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who was in the upper half on the first measure would be certain to be 
in the upper half on the second measure. And if the relationship were 
.50, he would have about 2 chances in 3 (67 percent) of being in the 
upper half on the second measure. And so on. 

Other things being equal, the more cases, the more dependable a 
correlation: a correlation based on 100 cases is more stable than one 
based on 25 cases. Dependability, however, does not increase directly 
with the number of cases but with the square root of the number of 
cases. In other words, a correlation based on a sample of 100 cases is 
not four times as dependable as one based on 25 cases—it is only twice 
as dependable (the square root of 25 is 5; the square root of 100 is 10). 

A minus, or negative, correlation indicates the same degree of rela- 
tionship as a positive one, but the direction is reversed. For example, 
if the correlation between scores on the same test taken at two different 


TABLE 3.2 TRAITS MEASURED BY INVENTORIES 
Edwards's Cattell's Sixteen Gough’s 


Personal Personality California 
Trait list Preference Factor Psychological 
of Schedule, Questionnaire, Inventory, 
this book 1954 1956 1954 
Activity Endurance Nervous tension 
Sensory awareness 
Sexuality Heterosexuality 
Emotionality Emotional 
sensitivity 
Optimism Surgency 
Caim trustful- 
ness 
Expressiveness Exhibitionism Impulsivity 
Thinking extraversion 
Speed of closure 
Flexibility of closure Flexibility 
Self-extension Sophistication 
Self-confidence Self-sufficiency — Self-acceptance 


Social presence 
Self-insight 
Economic values 
Religious values 
Scientific values Intraception 
Aesthetic values 
Liberalism Radicalism 
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times were —1.00, it would mean that the person who scored the highest 
the first time scored the lowest the second time. A plausible negative 
correlation is that between weight and speed: the heavier a man, the 
slower he runs. Negative correlations are not uncommon in the field of 
personality: the more emotional a person, the less well organized; the 
more dominating, the less conforming; and the more ambitious, the less 
gregarious, 


Inventory measures of personality 
Personality questionnaires, “pencil-and-paper tests” wherein the subject 


selects a reply from various alternatives offered in an inventory of state- 
ments or questions, are the most common method used to measure traits. 


Edwards's Gattell's Sixteen Gough’s 


Personal Personality California 
Trait list Preference Factor Psychological 
of Schedule, Questionnaire, Inventory, 
this book 1954 1956 1954 
Ambition Achievement 
Orderliness Order Positive character 
Change 
Intelligence General Intellectual 
intelligence efficiency 
Emotional control Emotional 
stability 
Will control 
Gregariousness Affiliation 
Autonomy Adventurous Social 
cyclothymia participation 
Warmth Nurturance Cyclothymia Tolerance 
Accessibility 
Dominance Dominance Dominance Dominance 
Deference 
Abasement 
Aggression 
Conformity Bohemianism Social 
responsibility 
Delinquency 
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Traits measured by three widely used inventories, the Personal Preference 
Schedule, the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, and the California 
Psychological Inventory, are shown in Table 3.2. Each trait is placed 
opposite the trait in the list used throughout this book (see Chapter 2) 
which it most closely resembles, although in some instances the resem- 
blance is slight. 


PROBLEMS WITH INVENTORIES 

Inventories are used widely, and often by those who are unaware 
of their limitations. It is not particularly difficult to make up a list of 
questions, administer them to a large group, and score the answers. The 
difficulty lies in devising questionnaires whose scores predict a person's 
behavior. 


Socially approved versus true answers A useful questionnaire must 
measure what we are and how we behave, not what we think we ought 
to be or how we think we ought to behave. But we are likely to answer 
“true” to the statement “I love my mother" even if we do not, for it is 
considered highly desirable that we should love our mothers. On the 
other hand, and for a similar reason, we are likely to answer "false" to 
the statement “Most of the time I wish I were dead.” Hanley [1956] 
first had a group of students rate the desirability or undesirability of a 
“yes” answer to 57 statements. He then determined, among a second 
group of students who were asked to give an honest answer to the state- 
ments, the percentage who had answered “yes” to each statement. The 
relationship between the desirability of a “yes” answer and the number 
who actually answered “yes” was very high (correlation of over .80). 
In other words, we tend to give approved answers to inventory state- 


ments. This tendency weakens the value of inventory scores [Edwards, 
1957]. 


Acquiescence Some people tend to answer “true” to most questions; 
others answer "false" to most of them. As a consequence, statements 
designed to measure a particular trait may actually measure only 
acquiescence or suggestibility. Thus, Bass [1956] was able to develop a 
social acquiescence scale which included items like the following: 


Love is the greatest of the arts. 
Never trust a flatterer. 
Still water runs deep. 


A person who acquiesced to one statement tended to acquiesce to the 
others. 


Lack of internal consistency If a person's answers to different state- 
ments on the same scale are not related to each other, the scale is said 
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to lack “internal consistency.” Trying to find the total on such a scale is 
much the same as trying to find the total of an orange, a house, and a 
freight car. Since the individual items being added are not related to 
each other, the total is meaningless. The most common method of 
measuring the internal consistency of a scale is to correlate scores on 
odd-numbered items with scores on even-numbered items. The higher 
the correlation, the higher the internal consistency of the scale. It is 
desirable that the correlation be moderate; it is not desirable that it be 
perfect. A perfect correlation would mean that every statement was 
measuring the same thing as every other statement and that, therefore, 
the scale was needlessly long. At the extreme, a scale which repeated 
the same statement over and over would have a perfect internal con- 
sistency, assuming that the examinee made the same reply each time. 


Lack of independence A person's scores on one scale should be rela- 
tively independent of his scores on other scales, for scales which are 
not independent are measuring the same quality under different disguises. 
The fact that different scales have different names and different state- 
ments does not necessarily mean that they are measuring different things. 
For example, apparently different scales may all be primarily measuring 
differences in acquiescence. Factor analysis is a. valuable but seldom 
used statistical method for determining what independent traits are 
actually being measured by a group of scales. 


Instability Many inventories are useless because scores on them are 
so changeable. We have defined a trait as a fairly permanent aspect of 
a person’s behavior. The stability of a scale can be determined by giving 
it to the same group of people at two different times and determining 
how closely the scores agree with each other. The closer the agreement, 
the greater the stability of the scale. Correlation coefficients express the 
degree of agreement concisely. 

In the usual tests of stability the scale is administered the second 
time several weeks later. A study by Kelly [1955] is an extreme excep- 
tion, for he gave the Bernreuter and the Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
inventories to the same people again after an interval of 20 years. Figure 
3.1 shows the stability of the traits measured by the inventories after 
l year and after 20 years. For example, the correlation between the 
scores on the self-confidence scale after 1 year was .86; after 20 years, 
.61. In other words, of those above average in self-confidence the first 
time the scale was given over 80 percent scored above average after 1 
year and over 70 percent scored above average after 20 years. The 1- and 
20-year comparisons in Figure 3.1 are consistent with a nearly universal 
finding: the longer the time interval, the less stable the scores. Even 
after 20 years, however, the respondents tended to have values similar 
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Stability after 1 year 
Stability after 20 years 


Self-confidence 
Economic values 


Religious values 


Theoretical values 


Aesthetic values 


Sociability 
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Fig. 3.1 Some stable personality traits. [After Kelly, 1955] 


to those they had earlier and a similar degree of self-confidence and 
sociability, 


Lack of validity Does a personality scale measure what it is supposed 
to measure? This question of validity is the most difficult and important 
one to answer about any measure of personality. Consider a scale de- 
signed to measure self-confidence. Assume that it has satisfactorily solved 
the problems thus far discussed: it has eliminated the possibility of 
answers based on desirability and acquiescence, and it is internally 
consistent, independent, and stable. Yet it still may not be valid, for it 
may not really measure self-confidence. To determine how well it meas- 
ures self-confidence, we must relate scores on the scale to a criterion, 
an independent measure of self-confidence. The distinction between the 
problem of validity and the other problems of trait measurement is shown 
by the following simple example: 
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Assume that we wish to determine the ages of the individual children 
in a large group. Assume, further, that we know nothing about their 
ages and can find out nothing directly. We have, however, a precise way 
of measuring their height, and so we decide to use height as an index 
of age. Let us further assume that these height measurements solve all 
the other problems extremely well: they are unaffected by the child's 
desire for social approval or his acquiescence, they are internally con- 
sistent (any inch on the scale is the same as any other inch), they are 
independent (they are not directly influenced by any other body meas- 


urement), and they are stable ( 


measurements of the height of the same 


child made at different times agree very closely). Still, we do not know 


how well differences in h 


validity of height 


correlation between height and another criterion of 


ages on birth certificates. 


TABLE 3.3 VALIDITY CORRELATIONS FOR SCALES OF THE CALIFORNIA 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INVENTORY [Gough, 1954] 


eight measure differences in age. To determine 
as a measure of age, we would need to know the 
age, such as the 


Correlation 
between 
CPI scale and 
scale Criterion criterion 
Dominance Ratings of leadership of 100 military 
officers 49 
Social presence Ratings of conversational facility among 
100 military officers 39 
Social participation Ratings of social initiative among 100 
military officers 38 
Social responsibility Ratings of responsibility of 40 medical 
school students 38 
Flexibility Ratings of rigidity of 40 graduate 
students —.36 
Self-acceptance Ratings of self-confidence among 100 
military officers .34 
Impulsivity Ratings of self-indulgence among 100 
military officers .30 
Tolerance Scores on an intolerance scale among 
100 military officers —.46 
Intellectual efficiency Scores of 461 high school students on 
an intelligence test 49 
Delinquency Comparison of scores of delinquent 
males and females with the scores Males .67 
Females .86 


of nondelinquents 
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SENSORY AWARENESS SCALE 


T F 1. I quickly notice changes of temperature in a room. 


T F 2. My hearing is somewhat above average. 

T F 3.Ilike tasks that require matching colors. 

T F 4. I have occasional difficulty getting the temperature of my bath the 
way | like it. 

T F 5. lam rather sensitive to pain. 

T F 6. I have occasionally been made uncomfortable by the motion of an 
automobile. 

T F 7. It is easy for me to tell the difference in the odor of flowers. 

T F 8. lam generally very conscious of changes in the weather. 

T F 9. I detect slight odors such as gas or perfume very quickly. 

T F 10. I have occasionally eaten things that upset my stomach. 

T F 11. Peeling onions very quickly brings tears to my eyes. 

T F 12. | can always tell when my brow is wrinkled. 

T F 13. | am occasionally aware of my heart beating. 

T F 14. I generally notice minor physical injuries. 


Table 3.3 shows some of the criteria used in determining the 
validity of scales in the California Personality Inventory. Three common 
types of criteria are shown in this table: ratings, scores on other tests, 
and a comparison of groups which should obtain different scores if the 
test is measuring what it is supposed to be measuring. Ratings have many 
weaknesses; they have nevertheless been frequently employed as criteria 
because they are easy to obtain and are adaptable to many different 
Situations. Scores on other tests are sometimes a poor and sometimes a 
good criterion: if the criterion test is very similar to the original test, 
a high correlation between them shows only that two similar tests give 
similar scores; if the criterion test is very different, it may provide an 
excellent independent measure. Intelligence-test scores, for example, 
provided a quite independent criterion for the intellectual-efficiency 
scale. A comparison of appropriate groups, as in the validation of the 
delinquency scale, is a very convincing type of validation; however, it 
is often difficult to identify “appropriate” groups: where could we find 
a group whose members we would expect to be more “impulsive” than 
nonmembers? 

The validity of most inventories has never been determined, When 
it has been measured, the results have often been discouraging. 

All the correlations shown in Table 3.3 indicate some evidence for 
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T F 15. I seldom become so lost in my thoughts that | don’t notice my 
surroundings. 

T F 16. | am occasionally not too aware of my physical surroundings. 

T F 17. People sometimes call my attention to smells that | haven't noticed. 

T F 18. Even in cold weather my skin never becomes chapped. 

T F 19. | can stand pain better than the average person. 

T F 20. l am not ticklish at all. 

T F 21. | can whirl around many times without becoming dizzy. 

T F 22. I have never been seasick, plane sick, or carsick. 

T F 23. It would not bother me very much to have to plunge into very cold 
water. 

T 24. | am sometimes not very sensitive to my physical surroundings. 

T 25. The dress of other people does not make much of an impression 
on me. 

T F 26. Ican sleep well on any kind of bed. 

T F 27. It does not bother me to work in noisy surroundings. 

T F 28. lenjoy a ride on a roller coaster immensely. 

T F 29. My skin is insensitive to the sun. 

T F 30. | seldom notice the ads in a magazine when I am reading a story 


that interests me. 


the validity of the respective scales. None of the correlations is of more 
than modest size. One reason for their modesty is that the criteria 
themselves are seldom very good measures—raters, for example, seldom 
agree very closely with each other. Another reason is that the criterion 
is seldom measuring exactly what the scale is designed to measure: 
leadership is not the same as dominance; self-confidence is not the same 
as self-acceptance; and self-indulgence is not the same as impulsivity. 
Finally, we can confidently assume that none of the scales is a perfect 
measure of what it is supposed to be measuring. 


WAYS OF SOLVING INVENTORY PROBLEMS 

The steps in the development of the Sensory Awareness Scale 
shown above illustrate some of the ways in which the inventory problems 
just discussed may be solved. All three who devised the inventories 
mentioned in Table 3.2 have used most of these methods or variations 
of them. 

Murphy [1947] has suggested that sensory drives, *. . . drives mani- 
fested in a need for specific sensory experiences," are an important but 
neglected aspect of motivation. The author thought that a scale might be 
developed that could measure individual differences in general sensory 
drive much as we measure differences in sex and activity drives. The first 
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These members of a panel 
judging the tenderness of steaks 
are performing a job requiring 
one kind of sensory awareness. 
An enterprising meat packer 
has put their keen sensory 
abilities to practical use in a 
program for testing meat- 
tenderizing processes. [Wide 
World| 


step in the development of the scale was to compose 60 true-false state- 
ments involving sensitivity to various kinds of sensory stimuli: visual, 
auditory, pain, kinesthetic, olfactory, temperature, etc. 


Neutralizing items The tendency of people to make socially desirable 
rather than true answers to inventories lessens their usefulness. One way 
of controlling the tendency is to arrange the inventory so that the 
respondent is forced to choose between two equally desirable answers. 
The Edwards schedule is constructed in this manner. The forced-choice 
method, however, seems to create more problems than it solves [Levonian 
et al., 1959]. 

A second way of controling the tendency is to use relatively 
neutral statements: to use statements like “I am easily awakened by 
noise" rather than statements like “I love my mother.” This was the 
method used in constructing the Sensory Awareness Scale. The 60 state- 
ments were administered to a group of college students. They were asked 
to indicate, not what they would answer themselves, but what they 
thought the most desirable answer would be. The percentage who gave 
"true" and the percentage who gave "false" as the most desirable answer 
was then determined for each statement. The statements on which the 
students were about evenly divided as to what would be the desirable 
answer were assumed to be neutral in desirability and were retained as 
they were. Statements on which more than 75 percent agreed on the 
desirable answer were rewritten to make them more neutral. 


Equalizing "true" and "false" answers To reduce the influence of 
suggestibility, the statements were worded so that half required a “true” 
answer and half required a "false" answer to obtain the highest (or the 
lowest) score. Thus, a "true" answer for items 1 through 15 indicates a 
high sensory awareness, whereas a "true" answer for items 16 through 
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30 indicates a low sensory awareness. In the actual administration of 
the scale the true and false items were intermixed. Although the pro- 
cedure does not eliminate the influence of acquiescence, it does give 
the acquiescent person a harmless average score rather than an ex- 
tremely low or high one. 


Item analysis The 60 revised items (30 true and 30 false) were then 
administered to a new and larger group of students who were asked to 
answer the statements as they applied to themselves. Of this group, the 
fourth with the highest score and the fourth with the lowest score were 
isolated. An item analysis of the 60 statements was then performed; that 
is, the percentage of the high group and that of the low group who 
answered “true” was determined for each statement. Statements to 
which the same or approximately the same percentage of both groups 
answered “true” were discarded. Thus, since the statement “Very hot 
weather seems to bother me less than most people” was called “true” by 
40 percent of the high group and also by 40 percent of the low group, 
it was eliminated, The 30 statements in which the low and high groups 
differed the most in their answers are those now included in the Sensory 
Awareness Scale. For example, 80 percent of the high group and only 
24 percent of the low group answered “false” to statement 16, “I am 
occasionally not too aware of my physical surroundings.” 

When the revised 30-item scale was administered to a third group 
of students, the internal consistency was determined. That is, for each 
student the score on the odd items (1, 3, 5, etc.) and the score on the 
even items (2, 4, 6, etc.) was calculated. The correlation between the 
odd and even scores was .49; that is, students who obtained high scores 
on the odd items also tended to obtain high scores on the even items. 
Though higher internal consistency would have been desirable, the 
correlation seemed high enough to warrant further study of the test. 


To determine the independence of the scale, it was 
administered to 150 students who also completed 21 other scales 
measuring other traits given in the trait list (Table 3.2). Hershey 
[1958] factor-analyzed the scores. Sensory awareness appeared in a 
“cluster” of traits, which included conservatism, high religious values, 
and conformity; that is, the person of high sensory awareness tended to 
be conservative, religious, and conforming. The correlation with these 
other traits, however, was slight (.44 with conservatism was the highest). 
Thus, the scale appeared to be measuring something quite different from 
what was being measured by the other scales. 


Factor analysis 


The Sensory Awareness Scale was administered again 


Readministration 
rval of one week. The correlation between 


to one group after an inte 
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scores was quite high (.90). Another group took the scale after an inter- 
val of six weeks; the correlation in this case was .72. These correlations 
indicated that the scores on the scale were stable although not as stable 
as the traits mentioned in Figure 3.1. 


Validation A comparison of the scores of cigarette smokers and non- 
smokers was used as a partial validation of the scale. It was assumed 
that cigarette smoke would provide such an irritating stimulus to the 
eyes, nose, and throat of the person of high sensitivity that he would 
not be a smoker. Plath [1959] compared the average scores of 50 college 
men who were nonsmokers with the average of 50 men who smoked 
more than a pack of cigarettes per day. The sensory-awareness scores of 
the nonsmokers was so much higher than that of the smokers that there 
was less than 1 chance in 1,000 that the difference could have occurred 
by chance. It is possible that smoking itself may have decreased the 
sensitivity of the smokers. The validating evidence, however, appears 
to be positive enough to suggest further validity studies. 


The assessment of structure 


The aim of the trait approach is to develop ways of measuring people 
by a common dimension. The structural approach aims to develop ways 
of at least identifying the internal organization of a personality and, at 
best, of describing it. The present ways of measuring structure are less 
quantitative than are the ways of measuring traits. As a consequence, 
workers in this field use the term assessment rather than measurement 
to emphasize that, while they recognize the importance of quantification, 


they also recognize that nonquantitative estimates can be of value in 
their task, 


THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 

The MMPI, the inventory most widely used by clinical psychologists, 
consists of 550 statements to which the examinee responds by indicating 
that it is true or not true for him. The statements are used in both indi- 
vidual and composite form. In the individual form each statement ap- 
pears on a separate card and the examinee sorts the cards into true and 
false piles. In the composite form, it looks much like any other inventory. 

Unlike trait inventories, the scales of the MMPI are based upon 
the responses of identified groups of clinical cases. The first step in the 
development of the hysteria scale, for example, was the identification 
by interviews and observations of a group suffering from hysteria, The 
persons in the group were then given the inventory. Their answers were 
then compared with the answers of normal persons or persons suffering 
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from other disorders. The hysteria scale is made up of those statements 
which the hysteria group answered most differently from the other 
groups. For example, if the majority of the hysteria group answered 
"true" to the statement “I feel weak all over much of the time" and the 
other groups seldom answered “true” to this statement, it would be used 
in the scale. 

As Figure 3.2 shows, the MMPI scales separate n 
psychotic and neurotic ones. Hathaway and Meehl [1951] found the 
scores valuable in separating different types of psychotics and neurotics 
from each other; Wheeler et al. [1951] did not. One of the difficulties 
in making differential diagnoses—classifying, for example, one neurotic 


ormal persons from 


Fig. 3.2 Differences in scores on Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory scales of normal, neurotic, and psychotic soldiers. [Data from 


Schmidt, 1945] 
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person as a hypochondriac and another as a hysteric—is illustrated by 
the results shown in the figure. The average scores of normal, neurotic, 
and psychotic soldiers are compared; a score of 70 or above is clearly 
abnormal. Since all types of neurotic and psychotic persons get similar 
scores, it is difficult to distinguish one type from another. 


THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 

What we say and do is determined by our internal structure and 
by the external structure of the world about us. The less structure we 
experience in the external world, the more our behavior is determined 
by our internal structure and the more likely we are to project. Projection 
is the process of attributing one’s own qualities or experiences to the 
external world. To Freud the term meant seeing one’s own baser quali- 
ties or errors in another person as a way of avoiding the recognition of 
them in oneself. In the phrase projective techniques projection refers to 
the first and more general meaning of the term. Such techniques of 
assessing personality structure always present the subject with unstruc- 
tured stimuli: vague pictures, ink blots, clouds, incomplete sentences, 
jumbled sounds, ete. 

The Thematic Apperception Test, known as the TAT, is a widely 
used projective technique. It consists of a series of ambiguous pictures 
covering a variety of human relationships and situations. When presented 
with a picture, the subject is asked to make up a story about the picture: 
What is happening? What led up to the scene? How does it come out? 


The Thematic Apperception 
Test was developed by H. A. 
Murray and C. D. Morgan. 
Just as the artist or writer 
presents his views of the world 
in his art, we reveal our world. 
view, attitudes, and interests 
through the stories we make up 
about pictures such as this. 
[Murray, 1943] 
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Most people identify themselves with one of the characters in the pic- 
ture, and their stories thus become thinly disguised biographies. Some 
see in the picture a conflict between the older and the younger woman; 
they see it as a scene that has been preceded by many quarrels between 
the two because the older woman has always sought to dominate the 
younger one. Others perceive in the photograph a friendly relationship, 
with the older woman giving sympathetic support to the younger one. 

The interpretation of the stories is based on recurring themes: 
the characteristic needs and frustrations of the hero, the relations of the 
hero to members of the opposite sex and to parents of authority, the 
over-all optimistic or pessimistic tone of the stories, etc. These interpre- 
tations make possible the discovery of unique personality patterns. Such 
interpretations have some validity. From TAT interpretations of hos- 
pitalized patients, for example, Harrison [1949] was able to predict the 
attitudes, interests, and traits reported in the case records of hospitalized 
patients. However, the validity of interpretations, like the interpretations 
of information gathered by other projective techniques, is heavily de- 
pendent upon the skill of the interpreter. 


THE RORSCHACH TEST 

The Rorschach Ink Blot Test consists of 10 ink blots: 5 in black 
and gray, 2 in black and red, and 3 entirely in colors. Like any ink blot, 
they are very ambiguous. The cards are presented to the subject one at a 
time with the questions “What might this be?” “What does this remind 
you of?” After he has responded to all the cards, the subject is asked to 
go back and describe each response in detail, telling what part of the 
ink blot and what characteristics of it suggested the response. 

Like the TAT, the Rorschach analysis concludes with a general 
interpretation such as this one for Karl, who was described in Chapter 1 
[McClelland, 1951, pp. 145-146]: 


In summary, this Rorschach record reveals an emotionally unstable per- 
sonality who is struggling with unacceptable affects. Basically narcissistic 
and hostile, he is unable to establish and maintain warm human contacts 
in spite of his extratensive personality structure. With a relatively low 
level of tolerance for anxiety, his ego strength is weak and under sufficient 
stress may be unable to serve its moderating role. Mechanisms of defense 
lie in intellectualization and repression, both of which are presently 
failing to protect him from his anxiety. The essential core of his phantasy 
is sexual and infantile fear of overpowering parent figures is suggested. 
Of positive strength in this personality picture is the absence of deviant 
thinking, some absorptive phantasy, à desire for human contact, and a 
fair level of intellect. 


Unlike the TAT, the elements upon which Rorschach interpretations 
are based are mechanically counted. For example, one element is the 
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The pictures which we project into ink blots like this one give valuable 
clues to our thoughts and emotions. Herman Rorschach, a Swiss 
psychiatrist, discovered that by carefully classifying responses to ink 
blots, he had a valuable tool which could be used for the systematic study 
and appraisal of human personality. [Betty Binns] 


frequency with which various locations on the blots are involved. In 
Karl's case, the frequencies with which he responded to the whole cards 
(W responses: “The whole thing reminds me of a bat”), commonly used 
details of the cards (D responses), and rarely used details of the cards 
(Dd responses) were counted. In summarizing and interpreting this 
element for Karl, the analyst said: 


Although he tends to be a practical person and deals with the common- 
place (63% D), he is nevertheless capable of some abstractual thinking 
and generalization (28% W), while not ignoring the less significant in his 
environment. 


Another important element in the interpretation consists of the 
determinants of the responses. Among these are color (C responses: 
"Heres a green grasshopper”), form (F responses: “a pair of pliers”), 
and movement (M responses; “a pair of raccoons racing”), and com- 
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binations of these (FC, CF, FM, etc.). Commenting on these measures 
for Karl, the analyst said [McClelland, 1951, pp. 143-144]: 


Emotionally, he is very labile (9C) and easily aroused. . . . When so 
aroused, he may react with narcissistic and explosive displays of emotional 
behavior (6CF) and it is clear he is incapable of coping with his feelings. 
Although there is an attempt to express mature, warm emotions in inter- 
personal relationships (6FC), he is unable to sustain this and eventually 
his emotional reactions become inappropriate and poorly controlled 
(2FC—). ... A portion of his unstable emotionality is absorbed through 
phantasy (3M), but much of his phantasy is itself infantile and regressive 
(2FM) and may therefore not be sufficiently capable of absorbing his 


affects. 
Basically, he is an extratensive personality (3M:9C) who seeks satis- 
factions in and works out his problems on the environment. 


A third and less important element is the actual content: whether the 
subject sees animals (A responses) or human beings (H responses), for 
example. Thus, in regard to Karl, 


He appears to accept humans in his attempt to establish rapport (3H out 
of 42R). 


More elements in a Rorschach interpretation require counting than 
in other projective tests. Still, it is essential in the assessment of person- 
ality structure that the measured elements be organized in relation to 
each other, and these relationships strongly influence the interpretation. 
For example, “color” responses with “good form” responses indicate a 
free and easy emotional expressiveness, but with “poor form” they indi- 
cate an uncontrolled and explosive emotionality. Establishing and inter- 
preting such relationships is largely dependent upon the subjective judg- 
ment and skill of the examiner. 


VALIDATION 

Validating a TAT or a Rorschach interpretation requires relating it 
to an independent measure. However, the use of mathematical correla- 
tions is not possible in validating the interpretations of projective tests, 
for such descriptions are verbal descriptions, not numerical scores. 

Blind matching may be used instead. Krugman [1942], for example, 
validated Rorschach interpretations against biographical materials by 
blind matching, Her subjects were 25 children who came to the Bureau 
of Child Guidance in New York City during 1939. For each child, the 
Rorschach interpretations and the clinical case-history data were digested 
according to three headings: intellectual aspects, personality configuration 
and emotional aspects, and diagnosis. The two sets of data were divided 
and coded, Each judge was given five case records and five Rorschach 
records at a time. Since there were 25 cases, each judge did five such 
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experiments. The accuracy with which the Rorschach interpretations 
were matched to the case material was determined. Result: 84 percent 
were correctly matched. The best judge matched all 25 correctly; the 
poorest matched 16 of the 25 correctly. Unfortunately, the Rorschach 
interpretations and the case-history summaries were made by the same 
person. It is possible, therefore, that his summary of one record might 
have been influenced by his knowledge of the other. The results of more 
recent studies [Zubin, 1954; Cronbach, 1956] are less favorable to the 
validity of the Rorschach, 


The assessment of adjustment 


Both inventory and projective techniques have been used to predict a 
person's success in adjusting to the environmental problems created by 
School, marriage, occupation, etc. 

The California Psychological Inventory, for example, has scales for 
predicting the adjustment of high school and college students, and, al- 
though projective techniques are most commonly used to assess per- 
sonality structure, they too have sometimes been used to measure traits 
and predict adjustment. For example, the ratio of “movement” to “color” 
responses on the Rorschach has been employed to measure introverted 
versus extraverted thinking—the tendency to respond to “promptings from 
within” versus “promptings from without” [Thornton and Guilford, 1936]. 
They have also been used to measure adjustment. A quick count of 
“signs” in the Rorschach permitted Munroe [1945] to predict general 
college adjustment with some accuracy. 


THE CASE-STUDY METHOD 

Inventories and projective techniques may predict with some ac- 
curacy the level of adjustment, but they do not describe the interaction 
between the person and his environment, they do not give much under- 
standing of why his adjustment is a success or failure, nor do they sug- 
gest how a person’s adjustment might be improved. The case-study 
method is more satisfactory for these purposes. 

The case-study method can include the use of facts gathered by any 
other method: personality can be described from the trait, structural, or 
adjustment point of view, and the emphasis may be on genetic, learning, 
or cultural determinants, Thus, Polansky [1941] wrote different case 
summaries of the same person (X) in which each of these six possible 
ways of writing the summary were utilized: 


Trait approach. The case summary of X gave a profile of his scores 
on more than a dozen tests that he had taken, He was shown to be at 
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the 40th percentile in emotionality, the 63rd percentile in dominance, 
the 91st percentile in self-confidence, etc. 


Structural approach 

X is a blond young man about twenty-one years of age. He stands con- 
siderably below average height and has a slim, well-built body. He is healthy 
and active. 

He is a person of even temperament. More emotionally mature than 
most people his age, his moods do not change markedly without cause. 
X shows considerable objectivity and insight, and regards himself and the 
world at large from a drily humorous viewpoint. . . . 


Adjustment approach 
The major maladjustment to be considered here is an inferiority complex 
arising out of a frail and small physique. 


The rest of the summary stressed social information that was relevant to 
X's inferiority complex. 


Hereditary emphasis 

X was born twenty-one years ago in a small Pennsylvania town. Both 
parents were of English-Old American stock. He started school at the usual 
age, being neither much engrossed in it, nor rebellious about it. . . . At the 
age of twelve, however, this contented mode of life was rudely interrupted. . . . 


Learning emphasis. In this summary, a series of behavioral episodes 
such as the following showing how X typically behaved were included: 


X had all his expenses paid, drew his salary, and worked ten minutes a day. 
Beyond hurrying the completion of the job, he had nothing to do, and could 
do nothing. In no time at all, he was bored, and went around to the public 
library to volunteer as an extra hand. The librarian was young and pretty, 
but she proved to be engaged, a fact which amused X greatly. . . . 


Cultural emphasis 

X was born in a Pennsylvania town of about twenty thousand population. ... 
His family are economically in the town's upper middle class. In the 

main, X has accepted his inherited role. His pleasures are inexpensive and 

innocuous, running to sports and movies. On his family's advice, he is 

taking a business course in college. . . . 


In most case studies, of course, these different approaches and emphases 
are intermixed in a variety of ways. 

What is the best way to summarize a case? Uncertainty about the 
answer to this question is one of the weaknesses of the case method. 
Polansky's results provide only a tentative answer. He assumed that the 
best summary would be one from which the reader could make the most 
accurate predictions. Using X and two other friends, he wrote six sum- 
maries of each similar to the ones above. He then had 36 judges read 
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each of the summaries and make predictions about the subjects regarding 
items which were not in the summaries but the facts of which were known 
to Polansky. For example, the judges were asked to predict what a 
subject did when he was broke, what words he thought were unpleasant, 
how many times he had had sexual intercourse, his hobbies, his dress, 
his views on Marxism, etc. He then determined the accuracy of the 
predictions made from each type of summary. Results: The structural 
approach was more effective than either the trait or adjustment ap- 
proaches; the cultural emphasis was more effective than either the 
hereditary or the learning emphases. 


IDIOGRAPHIC VERSUS NOMOTHETIC VIEWS 

A case study helps us to understand only one person. To those 
concerned with that person’s adjustment—his teacher, his therapist, his 
friends, and himself—this is no great disadvantage. To scientists in search 
of general principles that are applicable to more than one person it is a 
great disadvantage, so great that many psychologists have felt that the 
case study was useless for the scientific study of personality. 

Allport [1937] has called the effort to understand the interaction 
between a particular person and his particular environment the idio- 
graphic approach to personality, and he has termed the effort to find the 
general principles which govern the interactions of the average person 
the nomothetic approach. The two approaches seem opposed: you can 
tell what your wife wants for Christmas only by an idiographic approach, 
but the nomothetic approach says that such information is not a contribu- 
tion to science. The most confirmed idiographic psychologist, however, 
must study general principles to aid him in understanding the concrete 
person, and though the nomothetic psychologist may stress general prin- 
ciples, he must repeatedly return to concrete persons to prevent himself 
from straying into blind alleys. When he returns to concrete persons, 
some type of case study is essential. 


Methods of studying heredity 


To determine the influence of genes on personality, we first need measures 
of personality: trait, structural, or adjustment. Cattell et al. [1955], for 
example, gave the 12-factor Junior Personality Questionnaire to almost a 
thousand adolescents in an extensive investigation of the relative influence 
of genetic and environmental determinants. 

The eleven- to fifteen-year-olds who took the questionnaire were 
divided as shown in Table 3.4. 

A comparison of trait differences within and between the groups per- 
mitted the workers to assess the relative influences of heredity and en- 
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TABLE 3.4 SUBJECTS ANSWERING THE JUNIOR PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Subjects Number Genes Environment 
Identical twins 104 Same Similar 
Fraternal twins 64 Similar Similar 
Siblings reared together 182 Similar Similar 
Unrelated children reared together 72 Different Similar 
Children in the general population 540 Different Different 


vironment, The most convincing of the assessments involved the iden- 
tical twins; since identical twins have identical genes, any differences 
between them had to be due to environmental differences. Unrelated 
children reared together provided the best measure of the influence of 
genetic differences. Children in the general population provided a meas- 
ure of the combined influence of genetic and environmental factors. 

Table 3.5 summarizes the findings of Cattell and his associates. 
Numerically, environmental influences were more important than genetic 
influences (five versus three traits). It is not very useful, however, to 
speak of the general influence of heredity or environment, for it varies 
widely with the specific trait. For example, differences in neuroticism 
are largely determined by the environment, whereas differences in general 
intelligence are largely determined by heredity. The details of this and 
other studies of the influence of heredity are therefore discussed later in 
relation to particular traits and structures. 

Generally, the fact that genes turn out to be an important deter- 
minant of a particular personality trait or pattern never means that the 
development of the particular trait or pattern is inevitable or that, once 
developed, the trait or pattern cannot be changed. Some people are 
more susceptible to smallpox than others; their susceptibility does not 
mean that they will get smallpox and die from it. Genes are an important 
determinant of some kinds of behavior; they are not the sole cause of 
any kind of behavior. 


TABLE 3.5 DETERMINANTS OF PERSONALITY TRAITS [Cattell et al., 1955] 


Differences in Genes and 
environment environment about Differences in genes 

more important equally important more important 
Tender-mindedness Energetic conformity General intelligence 
General neuroticism Dominance Cyclothymia vs. schizothymia 
Surgency-desurgency Socialized morale Adventurous cyclothymia vs. 

withdrawn schizophrenia 

Will control Impatient dominance 


Somatic anxiety 
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THE CASE OF EARL AND FRANK 


Earl and Frank, identical twins, were born in a Midwestern city of uneducated 
and unmarried parents. When the boys were six months old, they were turned 
over to their mother’s sister. She kept Frank but placed Earl with a family who 
had advertised their wish to board a baby. This family soon assumed full 
responsibility for Earl and took him to a city in the Northwest without consulting 
the aunt of the boys. Earl’s foster father was a college graduate and a successful 
salesman; Frank’s, a streetcar conductor. Earl graduated from college; Frank 
attended high school for only six months, though later he attended night school. 
Earl was raised in comfort; Frank was brought up with little economic security 
by his fond aunt. Both twins had a pleasant home life with only moderate 
discipline. After they were separated, the boys did not see each other until they 
were fifteen years old and did not know they were twins until they were twenty- 
three. 

They were both interviewed and tested by psychologists when they were 
thirty-seven years old. At the time of the study the twins were living in the 
same suburban community. The psychologists made personality ratings of the 
twins based on their interviews with them. Ratings were also obtained from their 
wives. In addition both Earl and Frank took an individual intelligence test, the 
Rorschach Ink Blot Test, and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. [Burks and 
Roe, 1949] 


Methods of studying learning 


Since what we learn helps determine what we are, the better we under- 
stand the learning process, the better we can predict and modify the 
development of personality. We have seen (Chapter 2) that the learning 
theory of Dollard and Miller assumes that there are four essential ele- 
ments in all learning: drive, cue, response, and reinforcement. There are 
many drastically different theories of learning; yet, in one way or another, 
they all deal with the same elements, and they all encourage research 
which broadens our understanding of learning. The following illustrate 
some learning problems and the methods used in their study. 


STUDIES OF ANXIETY AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 

Much of our learning, perhaps all, is related to our efforts to reduce 
the tensions produced by our drives: hunger leads to the learning of 
ways to relieve hunger, and thirst leads to the learning of ways to relieve 
thirst. Hunger and thirst are drives that we have at birth. Many of our 
drives, however, are learned. Of these acquired drives none seems more 
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The twins were remarkably similar in many respects: in height, hair, fingerprints, 
good health, poor spelling, ratings on many personality traits, vocational-interest 
scores, etc. In some respects, however, they were different. For the following state- 


ments, indicate the name of the twin to whom you think the statement applies, 


marking “E” for Earl and “F” for Frank. 


E F 1. Was more energetic. 

E F 2. Had an IQ of 83 while his brother had an IQ of 96. 

E F 3. Was warmer in his personal relations. 

E F 4. Spoke of his brother with condescension. 

E F 5. Was less pompous and affected. 

E F 6. Had a higher score on the minister vocational-interest scale. 

E F 7. Was more interested in athletics. 

E F 8. Was more “‘cagey,” less willing to give himself away. 

E F 9. Was bothered by the gap between his aspirations and his ability to 
achieve them. 

E F 10. Was less stable emotionally. 

E F 11. Was more self-conscious. 


E F 12. Said that what he wanted most in life was a good business with 


men working for him. 
E F 13. Said that what he wished for most was the happiness of his family. 


Was more cooperative with the psychologists. 
E F 15. Was more eager to impress people. 


m 
= 
bal 
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an understanding of personality than the vague and endur- 
alled anxieties. Through laboratory experiments with 
nxieties are learned and how rats 


important for 
ing fears which are c 
rats, Miller has tried to find out how a 
and humans learn to deal with their anxieties. 

In one experiment, Miller [1948a] first placed a rat in a white box 
with a door that would open and let him out if he pressed a knob. The 
rat was given an electric shock through a grid in the floor. He scurried 
around the box until he accidentally touched the knob. He very quickly 
learned to touch the knob. Later he was placed in the white box without 
being given a shock. He pressed the knob and got out as quickly as he 
could. When the knob was replaced by a wheel, he learned to turn it 
to get out, Without knowing of his painful experiences, we might say 
he was anxious, for his tension would seem to us unnecessary and his 
efforts useless. The results suggest a basic formula for the development 
of anxiety: any stimulus (white) that has been associated with pain 
(electric shock) tends to produce anxiety (diffused, unpleasant emo- 
tional excitement). In the very anxious person these feelings have gener- 
alized to many life situations. 


Another experiment with rats by Miller [1948b] suggests how 
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The rat has learned that by 
striking another rat it can turn 
off an electric shock. In the 
absence of a fellow rat, it will 
strike out at whatever substitute 
is handy, in this case, a rubber 
doll. Do human beings behave 
in this manner when they are 

in difficulties? [Miller, 1948b] 


human beings learn to be aggressive when they are anxious. Rats were 
placed two at a time in a box with an electric grid in the floor. When a 
shock was given, the rats, of course, became active. Occasionally, the 
rats would strike at each other. Whenever they did, the shock was 
immediately turned off by the experimenter. Soon, the rats began fighting 
as soon as the shock was turned on. Their behavior was permanently 
changed; they had learned to fight when they were shocked. Then a 
celluloid doll about the size of a rat was placed in the box. The rats 
soon learned to strike at the doll when shocked, 


STUDIES OF UNLEARNING BY DOING 

We learn by doing: we must make a response to learn a response. 
But learning is more than doing, for a response must be reinforced to 
be learned, Furthermore, making a response already learned may lead 
to the unlearning of the response. Dunlap [1932], for example, had the 
habit of typing hte instead of the. He practiced pages of the but still 
found himself typing hte in his everyday typing. He then practiced pages 
of hte and found he no longer made the error in normal typing. From 
such personal observations, he advanced the idea that habits might be 
unlearned by practicing them and that such practice might be a practical 
way of curing tics (habit spasms such as blinking, grimacing, head 
shaking, clearing the throat, sniffing, etc.). 

Following up Dunlap's idea, Yates [1958] assumed that a tic could 
be unlearned if a person voluntarily practiced it until he was forced to 
rest. To test his assumption, he employed a neurotic twenty-five-year-old 
girl who had an eyeblink tic, a stomach tic, a coughing tic, a “nasal- 
explosion” tic, and a complex breathing tic. The study extended over 
more than three hundred sessions, during which the methods of prac- 
ticing the tics were systematically varied. During the initial sessions, for 
example, the girl was given two daily practice sessions for each tic 
which consisted of five 1-minute trials during which she was asked to 
repeat the tic as accurately as possible and to repeat it without pause. 
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The number of voluntary tics per minute was recorded for each session. 
The girl became increasingly unable to perform the tics voluntarily. 
Thus the frequency of the nose tic decreased from 46 times per minute 
in the first sessions to 8 times per minute in the final sessions. The fre- 
quency of the throat tic decreased from 42 to 13 times per minute. 
Furthermore, the practice also decreased the involuntary performance of 
the tics: the girl reported that the nasal tic had practically vanished and 
the eyeblink and throat tics had decreased sharply. Only the stomach 
tic remained relatively unchanged. Her physician confirmed her report. 
Many clinicians are dubious about the general use of such a method, for 
it removes the symptom of a problem without removing the problem. 


STUDIES OF VERBAL CONDITIONING 

We learn by conditioning. Ivan Pavlov, Russian physiologist and 
Nobel-prize winner, first clarified the nature of the classical conditioning 
process by his experiments with dogs. In a typical experiment, a light 
(the conditioned stimulus) was turned on. The hungry dog made some 
exploratory movements but did not salivate. After a few seconds, meat 
powder (the unconditioned stimulus) was delivered. The hungry dog 
salivated and ate. In the following trials, the light was always followed 
by meat (reinforcement). After several reinforcements, the dog salivated 
when the light was turned on (conditioned response), even though food 
did not follow. 

In operant conditioning, attention shifts from the importance of the 
unconditioned stimulus (food) to the importance of reinforcement. If we 
want to teach an old dog a new trick, it is generally impossible to deter- 
mine the first time what unconditioned stimulus will make the dog per- 
form the right response. So we try a variety of stimuli or simply wait 
until he accidentally performs the trick. Then we reinforce the right 
response and continue to reinforce it. The process gradually strengthens 
the tendency of the dog to perform the trick. 

The principles of operant conditioning can be applied to human 
learning. Verplanck [1955] carried on an apparently informal social 
conversation with each of seven subjects. However, during the conversa- 
tion he systematically reinforced statements of opinion; whenever a 
subject began a statement with phrases such as “I think,” “I believe,” or 
“It seems to me,” Verplanck reinforced them by saying "You're right,” 
"I agree,” or "That's so." The number of opinions expressed by his sub- 
jects climbed steadily through the experiment. By saying "Mm-hmm" 
whenever a subject mentioned a plural noun, Greenspoon [1951] dis- 
covered that the number of plural nouns the subjects mentioned increased. 
By saying "Good" whenever a subject mentioned a first person pronoun, 
Taffel [1952] discovered that the number of such pronouns his subjects 
used increased. 
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Fig. 3.3 Representative societies studied 

by anthropologists. Monogamous societies are 
shown with a square; polygamous societies, 
with a circle; and one polyandrous society, 
with a triangle. [Data from Murdock, 1957] 

1. Ancient Egyptians 2. Arapesh 3. Ashanti 
4. Athenians 5. Aztec 6. Balinese 


Methods of studying culture 


The varying social environments in which men live influence the per- 
sonalities which they develop. In what ways do their environments differ, 
and what are the resulting differences in personality? To answer such 
questions, social scientists are developing methods of studying the cul- 
tural differences between societies. 

One of the nearly universal constants in the social environment of 
children is that they are raised by their mothers. Yet in the collective 
settlements of Israel, where about 5 percent of the people in the country 
live, children are not raised by their mothers. A few days after birth, 
a child is moved to the “infant house” of the settlement. Here the child 
is raised together with the other children of the community. During the 
early months the child is fed by its mother and the parents may visit the 
child when they wish. Primarily, however, the child is under the super- 
vision of an experienced nurse and her assistants. Rabin [1958] studied 
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7. Bedouin 8. Bikini 9. Bongo 

10. Chippewa 11. Chukchee 12. Crow 
13. Dobuans 14. Hopi 15. Kazak 

16. Manus 17. Marquesans 18. Mbundu 
19. Paiute 20. Siriono 21. Tahitians 
22.Tanala 23. Trobrianders 24. Zulu 
25. Zuni 


the influence of this social environment by comparing the results of 
personality tests of children reared in the settlements with those of 
children reared by their mothers in the Israeli villages. Results: The 
settlement children were slightly more intelligent, had a wider range of 
interests, and gave considerable evidence of being more mature in their 
personality organization. 

Because a society’s institutions and conditions of living exert a pro- 
found influence on the personalities of its members, it is difficult for a 
psychologist, who is himself a member of a society, to study its influences 
objectively and to determine whether the ways in which his society 
influences its members are similar to or different from the ways in which 
other societies influence their members. A growing appreciation of this 
difficulty has led psychologists to turn to the anthropologist for help. 
Anthropologists usually live for a year or two with the isolated and 
preliterate societies which they study. They learn their language, talk 
with them, and observe their behavior. In some instances, they participate 
to a considerable degree in the life of the society. They obtain their 
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information at first hand and have opportunities to check and recheck 
their observations and conclusions. Since many societies have been studied 
independently by several trained field workers, the descriptions have 
often been independently verified. 

Figure 3.3 shows the location and names of some of the societies 
referred to later. The number of books and articles on other societies run 
into the thousands, many in foreign languages. Fortunately, most of the 
information has now been assembled by the Human Relations Area Files, 
Inc. The files include information on more than five hundred different 
societies indexed in such a way that available data concerning any aspect 
of a culture can readily be located. The files were originally developed 
at Yale University but have now been duplicated and distributed to 
other centers. 

The area files have been used in many ways for the study of per- 
sonality [Whiting, 1954]. At a simple level, they may be used to compare 
the differences in the social institutions of different societies. Murdock 
[1957], for example, has counted the number of societies in which 
polygyny (marriage of one man to more than one woman), monogamy 
(marriage of one man to one woman), or polyandry (marriage of one 
woman to more than one man) is the preferred form of marriage. Table 
3.6 shows the results. Thus, the United States, where monogamy is the 
only acceptable form of marriage, is in the minority. Even in societies 
where polygyny is preferred, however, it never constitutes the most 
frequent form of marriage: wives are always scarce and expensive com- 
modities. 

The files may also be used to study the different pressures which 
societies exert on their members. Barry et al. [1957] compared the pres- 
sures exerted upon boys and girls of different societies to develop various 
personality traits. Their results indicated that societies tend to encourage 
boys to be ambitious and girls to be obedient and responsible. None of 
the societies encouraged its boys to be warmer and more nurturant than 
its girls; none encouraged its girls to be more self-reliant than its boys. 

A knowledge of the varying pressures that societies exert upon their 
members only suggests the influence that the pressures have upon per- 
sonality. To verify the suggestions, a direct relationship must be found 


TABLE 3.6 PREFERRED FORMS OF MARRIAGE IN 554 SOCIETIES 
[Murdock, 1957] 


Form of marriage Number of societies Percent 
General polygyny 415 75 
Monogamy 135 24 
Polyandry 4 Y 
Total 554 100 
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between a difference in societies and a difference in the members of the 
societies. The cross-cultural method can be used to establish such rela- 
tionships. Horton [1943], for example, used it to test the hypothesis that 
* .. the primary function of alcohol in all societies is the reduction of 
anxiety.” 

From the area files he selected 56 societies which were known users 
of alcohol and where the average degree of intoxication characteristically 
reached was reported. He divided these societies into two groups: “the 
strong-insobriety” group (35 societies) and the “slight- or moderate- 
insobriety" group (21 societies). Societies where the anthropological 
reports included such statements as "Intoxication is rare" were classified 
as "slight." Those where the reports included statements like “Everybody 
gets as drunk as possible, but unconsciousness is unheard of” were classi- 
fied as “moderate.” Those where the reports included such statements 
as “Great drunken orgies” and “Drinking to unconsciousness is a regular 
occurrence” were classified as “strong.” For example, from the following 
description the Abipones were classified as “strong” [Horton, 1943]: 


From December to April, when the woods abound with ripe Algarole, 
is the chief season of drinking. During these months they drink without 
pause or intermission. They join the night to the day, with scarcely any 
interval for brief naps or sleep; before they have slept themselves sober 
they stagger back to the party of drinkers. . . - 


He used “subsistence insecurity” (the degree of anticipation of failure 
of the food supply) as one measure of the general level of anxiety ina 
society, He again divided the 56 societies into two groups: “the high 
subsistence-insecurity” group and the “Jow or moderate subsistence- 
insecurity” group. He classified societies as having high subsistence 
anxiety where there was evidence of recurring famines due to drought 
or insect plagues, threats of famine due to cattle plagues or diminishing 
herds, seasonal periods of starvation or food scarcity, a diminishing game 
supply, and settlers encroaching on the land and driving away game. 

Finally, Horton related the degree of insobriety among the 56 socie- 
ties to their degree of subsistence insecurity. He found that over 90 per- 
cent of the insecure societies were heavy users of alcohol and of the 
more secure societies less than half were heavy users. Many societies 
whose food supply is not insecure make a similar use of alcohol; however, 
they may be anxious about other matters (chronic warfare or rigid sex 
taboos, for example). Interpretation: Alcohol is primarily used as a way 
of relieving anxiety in almost all societies; that is, the more anxious the 
members of a society, the more likely they are to use alcohol. 

The information contained in the area files has many weaknesses: 
it is sometimes dependent upon the casual observations of a single visitor, 
it is often too vague to be of much use, and it is always incomplete. But 
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these deficiencies are being remedied. With increasing frequency, psy- 
chologists are cooperating with anthropologists in studying cultures. And 
with increasing frequency these studies are being planned in advance 
so that the workers who visit a society know exactly what to observe 
and how to observe it. The results of cultural studies, as well as the 
results of studies of genetics and learning, are examined in relation to 
traits, structures, and adjustment in each of the following parts of this 
book, 


Summary 


Psychologists vary in the stress they place upon statistical methods. Some 
statistics are essential. Personality inventories, which are most commonly 
used for the measurement of traits, require statistical procedures not 
only for scoring but also in determining the internal consistency, relia- 
bility, and validity of the inventories. Statistical procedures are also 
necessary in determining the validity of such instruments as the Thematic 
Apperception Test and the Rorschach Ink Blot Test, which are employed 
in the assessment of personality structure. While statistical procedures 
are not necessarily involved in the writing of case studies, they are 
involved in the evaluation of their soundness. 

The comparison of personality differences between identical twins, 
fraternal twins, siblings, and unrelated people is the most common 
method used in determining the influence of heredity upon personality. 
Experiments in anxiety, in unlearning by doing, and in verbal condition- 
ing illustrate some of the methods used in studying the influence of 
learning on personality. The influence of culture has been studied by 
comparing personality differences between members of our own society 
and members of other societies and between members of a large number 
of societies, as in Horton's study of heavy drinking. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Burton, A., and Harris, R. (eds.) Case histories in clinical and abnormal 
psychology. New York: Harper, 1947. Provides numerous examples of 
how measuring devices are applied and the useful functions they perform 
in. clinical work. 

Allport, G. W. The use of personal documents in psychological science. New 
York: Soc. Sci. Res. Council, 1942. Discusses the goals of the science of 
personality and argues that the study of autobiographies, diaries, and 
other personal documents can make an important contribution to them. 

Huff, D. How to lie with statistics. New York: Norton, 1954. An entertaining 
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account of the misuses of statistics which will be an aid in learning the 
proper interpretation of statistics. 

Brand, H. (ed.) The study of personality. New York: Wiley, 1954. A book 
of readings with selections by 31 contributors representing many points 
of view. 

Anderson, H. H., and Anderson, Gladys L. (eds.) An introduction to projective 
techniques. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1951. Presents projec- 
tive techniques at a relatively simple level. 

Buros, O. K. (ed.) The fourth mental measurements yearbook. Highland Park, 
N. J.: Gryphon Press, 1953. An encyclopedia of tests. Gives a description 
of virtually all published tests and evaluations of their adequacy and 
usefulness. 

Wallis, W. A., and Roberts, H. V. Statistics: a new approach. Glencoe, Tl.: 
Free Press, 1956. An excellent book for the student interested in finding 
out about statistics on his own. Good examples and many exercises 


headed “Do it yourself.” 
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PART TWO 


personality traits 


chapter 4 Strong stimuli which impel action are drives. . . . 
While any stimulus may become strong enough to act as a drive, certain 
special classes of stimuli seem to be the primary basis for the greater 


proportion of motivation. These might be called the primary or 


innate drives. DOLLARD AND MILLER drives 


Tix PANGS OF HUNGER and the pain of cold do not, of themselves, drive 
us to action; rather, the electrical impulses produced by these stimuli 
are received by the brain and impel us to make a response. In fact, it is 
possible to drive an organism by directly stimulating the brain. Olds 
[1958] planted electrodes in the brains of rats. Through them shocks 
could be administered to specific parts of the brain. He placed a bar in 
the rat’s cage in such a way that when the rat pressed the bar, he got a 
mild brain shock, Many parts of the brain were thus stimulated, and in 
most cases the rats appeared to like the shock, for they quickly learned 
to press the bar and give themselves a shock. In one case, a rat shocked 
himself nearly ten thousand times in an hour. Similar results have been 
obtained with cats, monkeys, and humans. The driving power of a 
stimulus is determined not by where the stimulus comes from but by 
what part of the brain it goes to. 

Any stimulus may become a drive. Stimuli may originate outside 
the body (lights, noises, cold), or they may originate inside the body 
(nausea, stomach contractions, glandular distentions). Stimuli may be 
unlearned, or they may be learned (anxiety and ambition). And they 
may be as localized as the distentions of the sex glands or as general as 
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personality traits. The drives which arise from tense muscles (activity 
drive), external stimulation (sensory drive), and distended sex glands 
(sex drive) are traits as well as drives, for there are stable differences 
between people in the strength of the stimuli which arise from these 
sources, These traits are the concern of the present chapter. 


Activity level 


Some people engage in physical activity and use their muscles more than 
others. They seem more vital, strong, energetic, restless, and active. 
Others are regularly fatigued, indolent, and inactive; they move about 
in a slow and lethargic manner; they appear unconcerned, disinterested, 
and bored; and they work lazily and find it difficult to concentrate for 
any length of time. 

James Crane, a twenty-one-year-old college student, has a high level 
of activity. He says: 


I've always enjoyed all kinds of sports. | played football, basketball, and 
baseball in high school. | don't like to sit still for any length of time. | get 
uneasy just sitting and watching a movie or television. | could never stand 
an office job. I'd much rather be outside. That's why I'm majoring in police 
administration. | don't tire easily and l've always been healthy and been 
able to engage in all kinds of activities. | don't need much sleep—five or 
Six hours is enough. | can't just lie in bed. As soon as | wake up, | get up. 
| also bowl and play tennis and golf. I'd much rather bowl than go to a 
show. During the summer | work for a construction company. 


Not everyone has the same 
activity level, and few people 
engage in as much physical 
activity as athletes like Tommy 
Kono, above, an Olympic 
champion weight lifter. [United 
Press| 
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INVENTORY MEASURES 

Inventory results have repeatedly shown that differences in activity 
level are stable and independent traits. The active person tends to answer 
“true” and the inactive person “false” to the following kinds of statements: 


I spend myself freely, since I have plenty of energy. 
I am extremely active in my everyday life. 

I like long periods of physical exertion. 

I am a restless person. 

I get restless when I have to wait for very long. 

I am very tense about the things which interest me. 


The trait has received different names and emphases from different inves- 
tigators: “general activity" and “hyperactivity” [Guilford and Guilford, 
1939]; “nervous tension” [Cattell, 1956]; and “endurance” [Edwards, 
1954]. 

Generally, persons high in endurance are also high in nervous 
tension. However, a person can be extremely high in one of these traits 
and low in the other, like Voltaire, the eighteenth-century French writer 
and businessman. Voltaire had little physical energy [Voltaire, 1949]. He 
contracted tuberculosis from his mother in infancy and was in chronic 
ill-health throughout his life. At different times he suffered from catarrh, 
smallpox, chronic colic, gout, rheumatism, deafness, indigestion, neuritis, 
blindness, and paralysis. He was always cold and found no room com- 
fortable unless it had a blazing fire. Yet his activities indicate great 
nervous tension: he constantly exercised a facile literary talent; he was 
bitterly involved with many of the great men of his age; he pamphleteered 
against superstition, fanaticism, and oppression; and he amassed a fortune 
by speculation, by participating in shady deals, by money lending at 
high interest, and by selling silk stockings, cloth, lace, and fine watches 
manufactured by artisans whom he organized and financed. 


THE DOMINANT INFLUENCE OF GENES 

Heredity is probably more influential than environment in creating 
differences in activity level. Certainly heredity is more important in 
animals. Rundquist [1933] bred an “active” and “inactive” group of rats. 
He first put a large group of rats, one at a time, in an activity cage and 
measured the number of times each rat turned a wheel in a given period 
of time. He then interbred the rats who made the largest number of 
turns and interbred the rats who made the smallest number of turns. He 
repeated the process for 15 generations. At this point, the energetic rats 
were about four times as active as the lethargic ones. Dogs too differ 
in their activity levels: Royce [1955] gave pedigreed dogs a battery of 
physiological, psychological, and social tests; the general level of activity 
was one of the characteristics in which the dogs most clearly differed 
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THE CASE OF HARTLEY 


As a Harvard senior, Hartley was of average height and weight but had broad 
shoulders, narrow hips, and strong arms and legs. Although he was good in 
many sports, he was outstanding in none. He described himself as a “very 
impatient sort of fellow’ who always liked action of some kind. He was very 
intelligent. Commenting on life in general he said: “I like the world as it is. For 
as it is it offers competition and insecurity, and it's the battle to overcome each 
of these that makes life worthwhile.” 

His father had been a schoolteacher but was now the energetic manager 
of a Midwestern wholesale business. His mother was a meticulous housekeeper. 
Of his family, Hartley said: ‘Mother is interested in art, music, books; Dad, in 
nearly everything.” [White, 1952] 


Which of the following statements do you think were true of Hartley and which 
false? 


T F 1. Hehada great many pets when he was a child. 


from one another. Infants too: differences in activity level are readily 
observed in the first few days of life and remain remarkably stable 
[Shirley, 1931]. 


THE MODIFYING INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 

As mentioned in Chapter 3, since identical twins have identical 
genes, any differences between them must be due to differences in their 
environment. Therefore, the ideal way of measuring the influence of 
environment upon activity would be to separate large numbers of iden- 
tical twins soon after birth, raise them in widely different environments, 
and note the differences in their activity level. However, identical twins 
are rare and seldom separated, and even when they are separated, they 
are often raised in quite similar environments. The strenuous efforts of 
Newman et al. [1937] resulted in the location of only 20 cases of 
identical twins who had been separated. Of these, most had been raised 
in similar social settings with similar educational backgrounds. 

The case of Mary and Mabel was an exception. 


Mary had lived all her life in town and finished high school in a large city. 
She had devoted herself to music and music teaching. Mabel had lived on 
a large and prosperous farm, finished the eighth grade in a small country 
school, and had participated actively in all the work commonly done by an 
able-bodied farm woman. They were both interviewed and tested by the 
experimenters when they were twenty-nine years old. Mabel weighed 138 
pounds and was hard-muscled; Mary weighed only 110 pounds, and her 
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2. He became a proficient fighter during his early school years. 

3. He had an unhappy time during his high school years. 

4. He was voted the most popular boy in his high school graduating 
class. 

5. He had his first date when he was sixteen. 

6. He enjoyed being the stage manager of high school dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

7. When he graduated from high school, he planned to go into adver- 
tising as a lifework. 

8. During his college career he was something of a “lone wolf." 

9. He lacked self-confidence. 

10. He married a meticulous and conscientious wife. 

11. He was a Democrat in his political affiliation. 

12. He was in favor of socialized medicine. 

13. At the age of thirty he was almost a stranger to fatigue. 

14. One of his ideals was to be an easy and gifted speaker. 

15. He had little interest in science. 


muscles were soft and poorly developed. On a variety of intelligence tests 
Mabel made significantly lower scores. Mabel walked with a firm masculine 
stride; Mary had a ladylike step and manner. Mabel was more aggressive, 
more of a leader, less fearful, and less readily shocked by unpleasant words 
and ideas. Mabel was slow and phlegmatic; Mary was excitable and respon- 
sive. Clearly, the environmental differences had made Mabel physically 


more active than Mary. 


Most children in the United States are raised in relatively similar 


environments. To determine the potential influence of environment, one 
would need to compare the average level of physical activity of people 
in different societies. Although the size of such differences are not known 
precisely, they are certainly great, for some societies are chronically 
starved and diseased and some are not. Variations in social environments 
may have as much influence as variations in physical conditions. For 
example, the Karamojong tribe of Africa illustrates a culture with an 
activity level far below our own [Morehead, 1958]: 


The men were all about six feet tall, and they had the slim, hipless figures 
of long-distance runners—which, in fact, they were. They walked about 
unclothed, with a sort of stately assurance—not exactly parading their 
nakedness but obviously conscious of their own beauty. . . . He carries 
no burdens and builds nothing; his only business is to preserve himself 
for the day when he must kill some living thing, animal or human, with 
the tip of his spear . . . the men were spread-eagled asleep under the 
acacia trees or were just squatting silently on their stools for hours at a 
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stretch, secure in their beauty and their power, and quite clearly thinking 
of absolutely nothing. . . . In the obvious pleasure they derive from 
suspended animation, in their sheer emptiness of mind, they can be 
compared only to the basking crocodile. 


WAYS OF INCREASING ACTIVITY 

The Karamojongs are not concerned with increasing their level of 
activity; Americans are often concerned with gaining more energy 
and using the energy they have more efficiently. William James [1943], 
reflecting this American concern, commented: 


Physiologists say that a man is in “nutritive equilibrium” when day after 
day he neither gains nor loses weight. But the odd thing is that this 
condition may obtain on astonishingly different amounts of food. . . . 

Just so one can be in what I might call “efficiency equilibrium” 
(neither gaining nor losing power when once the equilibrium is reached) 
on astonishingly different quantities of work . . . the plain fact remains 
that men the world over possess amounts of resource which only very 
exceptional individuals push to their extremes of use. 


In striving for greater energy, individuals may adjust their diets, change 
their sleeping habits, use stimulants, or raise their levels of aspiration. 


Nutrition An adequate supply of calories is essential to the person who 
wishes to achieve his maximum level of activity. Kraut and Fuller [1946] 
studied the relationship between calory input and work output among 
industrial workers in Germany during World War II and found increased 
production with increased calories. Borsook [1945] studied the effects 
of a daily vitamin upon the effectiveness of American aircraft workers 
during the same war. Workers receiving the vitamin did better than 
workers who received a fake vitamin capsule. Although the elements of 
an adequate diet are well known, the elements of the optimum diet for 
a particular person are not, for they may vary widely from person to 
person and poor food or too much food may be as harmful as not enough. 


Sleep The less time we sleep, the more time we have for activity. 
Katz and Landis [1935] observed a young man who sat by a time clock 
for seven days and punched it every 10 minutes. Their intention was 
to prove that sleep was a bad habit. They did not. The experiment had 
to be stopped, for the subject began dropping off to sleep between the 
10-minute periods and showing symptoms of mental illness. Animal 
studies support the necessity of sleep. If the hypothalamus of a rat’s 
brain is removed, he ceases to sleep and remains active, eats, and drinks. 
In a few days, however, he falls into a coma from which he does not 
recover [Nauta, 1946]. 

Everyone needs some sleep, but the amount varies with the age, 
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work, health, and interests of the individual: the young sleep more than 
the old; the brainworker sleeps more than the manual worker; the weak 
sleep more than the strong; and the bored sleep more than the stimu- 
lated. People can work surprisingly well after losing as much as three 
successive nights of sleep [Edwards, 1941], and people who have lost 
sleep need only about a third as much as they have lost to feel normal 
again; but sleepless people become restless, silly, and irritable and feel 
desperately uncomfortable. 


Stimulants Caffeine (the drug found in coffee, tea, and cola drinks) 
has been used throughout the world for centuries as a stimulant. Voltaire, 
for example, drank it almost continuously. Although experiments on its 
effectiveness are not entirely consistent, they generally show slight in- 
creases in the efficiency of simple problem solving [Poffenberger, 1942]. 

Benzedrine is more effective as a stimulant than caffeine. Seashore 
and Ivy [1953] used as subjects soldiers who had marched all day and 
then were placed on night guard duty. One group was given caffeine, 
another Benzedrine, and a third sugar tablets. All were told they were 
taking vitamin pills. Compared to the sugar group, the caffeine group 
felt better but their coordination and steadiness were no better. The 
Benzedrine group not only felt better for longer but also were steadier 
and better coordinated. Benzedrine, however, sometimes produces de- 
pression, confusion, and hallucinations. In their study, Seashore and 
Ivy reported only “unimportant side-effects” but added that the drug 
was "not a substitute for sleep and rest." 


Level of aspiration The more difficult the goals we set ourselves, the 
more active we are likely to be. James [1943] emphasized that it required 
more energy to talk than to decide and more energy to decide "no" than 
to decide "yes": 


It is notorious that a single successful effort of moral volition, such as 
saying ^no" to some habitual temptation, or performing some courageous 
act, will launch a man on a higher level of energy for days and weeks, 
will give him a new range of power. “In the act of uncorking a whiskey 
bottle which I had brought home to get drunk upon," said a man to me, 
“I suddenly found myself running out into the garden, where I smashed 
it on the ground. I felt so happy and uplifted after this act, that for two 
months I wasn't tempted to touch a drop." 


The goals we set are influenced by our past successes and failures. 
Sears [1940], for example, studied three groups of school children: the 
first group was good in arithmetic and reading, the second group was 
good in arithmetic but poor in reading, and the third group was poor in 
arithmetic but good in reading. AIl were first given exercises in arithmetic 
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and in reading. When they had finished, they were told how long it had 
taken them to do each. Actually, however, the times were faked, for the 
purpose of the study was to determine the differences in the aspirations 
of the groups when they were given the same experiences of success and 
failure. After being given their time, the children were asked how long 
they thought it would take them to do the next page. The goals set by the 
children with a history of success were “realistic”; they said they would do 
a little better on the next trial. The goals set by children who had been 
unsuccessful were “unrealistic”: they either set goals below what they 
were told they had just obtained or far higher. In general, success leads 
to higher aspirations and higher levels of activity. A failure may lead to 
a temporary surge of compensatory activity; continued failure, however, 
leads to a lower level of activity. 


WAYS OF DECREASING ACTIVITY 

Perhaps as many people want to lower their level of activity as want 
to raise it. The insomniac who is too active to sleep, the stammerer who 
is too tense to talk, and the anxious person who is too restless to think 
straight may all desire to lower their level of activity. 


Tranquilizers Many drugs, including alcohol, provide temporary relax- 
ation. Reserpine (Serpasil) so relaxed a group of monkeys that for about 
two hours they did not respond to the test situation provided by the 
psychologists [Hall et al., 1955]. At the Topeka State Hospital, 37 physi- 
cians evaluated the effects of Thorazine (chlorpromazine) on more than 
three hundred patients. In summarizing the results, Feldman [1957] stated: 
“The most conspicuous effect of chlorpromazine is its ability to lessen 
hyperactivity . . . its capacity to convert highly disturbed behavior into 
docile tractability has remained an impressive phenomenon." 

Although docile tractability seems a questionable goal for more or 
less normal people, over twenty million Americans are estimated to have 
spent more than a hundred million dollars on these drugs in 1956 [Bello, 
1957]. They appear to have no harmful effects on driving, steadiness, 
vision, or performance on college examinations [Marquis et al., 1957]. 
Clinical reports show that tranquilizing drugs have sometimes produced 
such serious side effects as jaundice, congestive failure, and psychotic 
symptoms. An estimation of their effects and their usefulness is compli- 
cated by the probability that drugs and personality interact: the same 
tranquilizer may have different effects on different people. 


Progressive relaxation Jacobson [1957] has trained people to relax 
their muscles. The training begins with practice in the recognition of 
muscular tension (kinesthetic sensations). Part of the practice consists 
in voluntarily tensing various muscles and identifying the sensations thus 
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produced, The subject then learns to relax the same muscles voluntarily. 
The process is easier with large muscles like the biceps, more difficult for 
such smaller muscles as those in the brow. The training period varies a 
good deal with the individual, but the minimum is about ten 30-minute 
sessions extending over several weeks. 

A thirty-eight-year-old merchant whose occupation obliged him to 
travel illustrates the nature and effects of the relaxation training [Jacob- 
son, 1938]: 

He complained of nervousness in two forms: (1) fear of travel and of 

difficulties in business matters; (2) restlessness, quivering, and inability to 

sit without fidgeting. He drank moderately and smoked from six to eight 
cigars per day. He had suffered a nervous shock from an automobile acci- 
dent and had once been stalled in the snow. Both these factors seem to 
make him more nervous about traveling. He was a tall, undernourished 
man and muscularly weak. Otherwise, he was in good physical condition. 

He had nine sessions of training in relaxing. Five months later he 
reported that he was now able to relax to the point of sleep. He could do 
this in about five minutes, both lying and sitting. Where formerly he used 
to tremble all over, there was now no more excitement over business 
affairs. He was followed up for almost twenty years after this. He had 
occasional periods of fear and tension with a realistic and objective basis. 

He reports that he was able to keep these well in hand by the practice of 

relaxation. 

Like other forms of psychotherapy, the effectiveness of Jacobson’s 
technique is difficult to evaluate. He did find that of 121 patients treated 
for nervous hypertension (a third of whom did not complete the train- 
ing), 85 percent were reported as markedly improved by their personal 
physicians. 

Jacobson distinguishes relaxation techniques from hypnotic ones. 
Nevertheless, a similar state of relaxation is produced by hypnosis. It 
makes no difference whether the subject thinks he is learning to relax or 
thinks he is being hypnotized. Kohn [1955] exposed 20 college students 
to tape-recorded suggestions of relaxation, drowsiness, and sleep. Half 
were told they were being hypnotized, and half were told they were being 
given relaxation training. The two groups proved equally susceptible to 
the recorded suggestions. 


Sensory awareness 


The more intense a stimulus becomes, the more it tends to drive a person 
to action. Hall [1956], for example, noted that the more intense the visual 
and auditory stimuli to which rats were exposed, the more active they 
became, But intensity depends not only upon the strength of the stimulus 
but also upon the sensitivity of the person—the blind do not respond to 
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Edmund Jacobson studied 

the ways and effects of learning 
to relax, using a variety of 
methods to measure the degree 
of relaxation. The woman 
pictured here is learning to 
relax preparatory to childbirth. 
Wires lead from surface plates 
of platinum-iridium on her 
forearm. The instrument records 
her tension patterns, showing 
that she has learned to conserve 
her energies. (Jacobson, 1959] 


bright lights nor the deaf to loud noises. In general, some people are 
very aware of, and responsive to, visual, auditory, tactile, taste, tempera- 
ture, pain, rotation, and other types of stimuli. The words sensitive and 
insensitive have sometimes been used to describe the trait, However, 
sensitivity is also used often to describe emotional responsiveness, and so 
sensory awareness has been the preferred term. 

William James had a high degree of sensory awareness. Perry 
[1935, p. 682] comments: 


In speaking, first, of James’s sensibility, | do not mean his susceptibility 
to feeling or emotion, but the acuity of his senses—the voluminousness 
and richness of the experience which he received through them, and the 
prominence of that experience and of its underlying motive in his life as a 
whole. He tells us that he was not a visualizer so far as his memory and 
imagination were concerned. On the other hand, it is the unanimous testi- 
mony of all who knew him that he lived much through the eyes. He wanted 
to see people whom he knew. He exchanged photographs with his friends 
and made a large “‘anthropological collection” in order to study the human 
physiognomy. He was ceaselessly and interestedly observant of all that 
lay about him—of nature and art, as well as of life. Being a painter, the 
eye was no doubt his major sense: to use his own expression, he ‘‘took 
in things through the eyes." But although he described himself as a 
"musical barbarian" he was quick also to discriminate nuances of sound, 
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The chairman of the U.S. Board 
of Tea Experts sniffs steeped 
tea leaves at the annual tea- 
tasting meeting, part of the 
process of setting standards for 
tea to be imported into this 
country. Would such experts 
also be unusually aware of 
sights, sounds, and other kinds 
of physical stimuli? [Wide 
World] 


especially in the quality of a human voice. His psychological writings testify 
to his discrimination of organic sensations. 


The French novelist Colette appears to have been similarly high in 


her sensory awareness. In his biography of his much older wife Goudeket 
[1957, pp. 18-19] says: 


Her way of making contact with things was through all her senses. It was 
not enough for her to look at them, she had to sniff and taste them. When 
she went into a garden she did not know, | would say to her: “I suppose 
you are going to eat it, as usual.” And it was extraordinary to see her setting 
to work, full of haste and eagerness, as if there were no more urgent task 
than getting to know this garden. She separated the sepals of flowers, 
examined them, smelled them for a long time, crumpled the leaves, chewed 
them, licked the poisonous berries and the deadly mushrooms, pondering 
intensely over everything she had smelt and tasted. Insects received almost 
the same treatment: they were felt and listened to and questioned. She 
attracted bees and wasps, letting them alight on her hands and scratching 
their backs. 


Adela Maine, a student who scored high on the Sensory Awareness 


Scale (see Chapter 3), says of herself: 


| am sensitive to color, words (both spoken and written), design, and 
balance. | am very disturbed by unbalanced things. It has always seemed 
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to me that nature was so symmetrical that any unbalance in man-made 
things just pointed up our shortcomings. The "wrong" colors together grate 
on my nerves. . . . I’m sometimes surprised that my sensitivity does not 
extend to my relations with people—but it doesn't. 


THE SENSITIVITY OF THE CEREBROTONIC TEMPERAMENT 

The cerebrotonic temperament, which Sheldon considers closely 
related to the ectomorphic physique, has traits related to sensory aware- 
ness: “hyperattentionality,” “hypersensitivity to pain,” “physiological over- 
response,” and “overly fast reactions.” In describing the physiological 
overresponsiveness of the cerebrotonic person Sheldon and Stevens 
[1945, pp. 70-71] comment: 


The digestive tract overreacts to emotional stimulation, or even to the 
ordinary social situation. The individual is easily nauseated or made sick 
to his stomach with pain. The vomiting, retching and gagging reflexes 
are quick and violent. . . . 

The common head cold produces in cerebrotonic people a peculiarly 
acute, violent response which seems to be a hallmark of cerebrotonia. . . . 
The nasal secretions are profuse and there is a sharp elevation of tem- 
perature. . . . There is usually a violent reaction to insect bites, and a 
large oedematous swelling follows the sting of the mosquito within a 
few minutes. . . . Cerebrotonic children are vocally restrained, but they 
are intent, nervous, inquisitive and jumpy... . The necessity for frequent 
or almost constant clearing of the throat, due apparently to laryngeal 
oversecretion, is a frequent cerebrotonic accompaniment. 


Sheldon would expect few people to show such violent reactions, for 
only about 1 person in 50 is extremely cerebrotonic (1-1-7). 

In support of Sheldon's clinical observations, Holmes et al. [1950] 
discovered that people were consistent in their sensitivity to a wide 
variety of stimuli. They observed subjects in a specially constructed 
pollen room. Ragweed and other pollens circulated in the room in pre- 
cisely varied amounts without the knowledge of the subjects. After expo- 
sure, the noses of the subjects were examined for signs of reaction to 
the pollens—swelling, hypersecretion, suffusion of blood vessels, etc. A 
few people were extremely insensitive (“non-reactors”), most were mod- 
erately sensitive, and a few were extremely sensitive (“reactors”). The 
"reactors" to pollen were also most sensitive to a wide range of other 
stimuli: to sitting in a cold atmosphere in light clothing, to constriction 
of the head by a tight steel band, to the fumes of ammonium carbonate, 
etc. Allergic reactions seem to be an aspect of a general sensitivity to 
stimuli. 


THE EFFECTS OF SENSORY DEPRIVATION 


Stimuli received by the brain through our senses drive us to specific 
actions, but stimuli also serve a more general purpose, for to function 
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THE CASE OF CHRISTOPHER 


Christopher, a college student of superior intelligence, has always been thin and 
frail but seldom ill. As a child, he learned to talk early but to walk late; he seldom 
cried and required little discipline. His older brother is now a lawyer. His father 
teaches school in a small Western town, and his mother is a librarian. Both 
father and mother are shy and quiet and are fond of reading and natural history. 
[Sheldon and Stevens, 1945] 


Which of the following statements do you think are true of Christopher and 
which false? 


T F 1. He enjoyed his school gang. 

T F 2. He daydreamed a great deal. 

T F 3. He liked to take part in school plays. 

T F 4. He got into his share of fights. 

T F 5. He spent most of his spare time at home. 

T F 6. He creates imaginary friends. 

T F 7. He does well in oral classwork. 

T F 8. He likes to direct school activities. 

T F 9. He is aggressive toward other children. 

T F 10. Occasionally, when excited, he loses his voice. 
T F 11. His marks were below his ability. 

T F 12. He enjoyed high school activities. 

T F 13. He enjoys tinkering with mechanical things. 
T F 14. He feels that he is not a true participant in life. 
T F 15. While in college he has gone to many movies. 


properly our brain needs to be constantly aroused by varying stimuli. 
The brain is not like a calculating machine which is able to respond 
accurately even though it has lain idle for a long time; it is like a machine 
that needs to be kept warmed up and working to perform properly at a 
particular time. Deprived of food and water, the body ceases to function 
properly; deprived of stimuli, the brain ceases to function properly. 
The results of an experiment of Bexton et al. [1954] first called 
attention to the effects of sensory deprivation. Their procedure attempted 
to reduce the external stimuli received by the brain and to make constant 
those that were received. They paid 22 male college students at McGill 
University to lie on a comfortable bed in a lighted cubicle 24 hours a 
day with time out only for eating and going to the toilet. Visual stimula- 
tion was reduced and made constant by having the subjects wear trans- 
lucent goggles which transmitted diffuse light but prevented pattern 
vision. Auditory stimulation was reduced by a foam-rubber pillow on 
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which the subject kept his head while in the cubicle and was made 
constant by the continuous low hum of fan and air-conditioner motors. 
Tactile stimulation was reduced by having the subjects wear gloves and 
cardboard cuffs which extended from below the elbow to beyond the 
fingertips. 

Within a few days the students became confused, were unable to 
think normally, deteriorated in their performance on mental tasks, slowed 
down in their ability to copy a paragraph, and revealed a variety of 
hallucinations. The subjects reported the experience as extremely un- 
pleasant and often quit abruptly, though they were being paid $20 per 
day. Afterward, they had difficulty getting back to their normal routines. 
The results of an independent experiment by Lilly [1956] showed even 
more drastic effects. Animal experiments reported by Hebb [1958] 
indicate that severe restriction of sensory experience in infancy can 
create permanent disturbances in emotional, intellectual, and social 
behavior. 

The constancy of stimulation may be more important in creating 
disturbances than the general reduction of stimulation. Vernon et al. 
[1958], for example, found that the greater the reduction of stimulation, 
the less likely subjects were to have visual hallucinations; hallucinations 
were most common when the visual stimuli were chronically not quite 
strong enough for the subjects to see a pattern in them. Vernon and 
Hoffman [1956] reduced the general level of stimulation for Princeton 
seniors below that of McGill students by putting the Princeton students 
in a soundproof floating room. However, the stimuli which their subjects 
did receive were more varied. The learning ability of the Princeton men 
improved with sensory deprivation, and there was no evidence of the 
disturbing effects found at McGill. Perhaps it is the constant wind, snow, 
cold, and isolation rather than the lack of stimulation which produces 
the apathy often noted among men in the Arctic [Boag, 1952]. 

Whatever the final explanation for the drastic effects produced by 
the restriction of sensory stimulation, it is likely that wide individual 
differences in reaction occur. The McGill studies, for example, showed 
that some subjects were little affected by the extreme conditions. Perhaps 
people of high sensory awareness, like James and Colette, would be less 
disrupted by sensory deprivation, for they can make better use of the 
few stimuli that come their way. 


THE MODIFICATION OF SENSORY AWARENESS 

Like most traits, high sensory awareness is a virtue from some points 
of view, a vice from others. The sensitivity of James contributed to his 
rich and varied life but may have reduced his productivity as a 
philosopher and a scientist. A keen awareness of the warmth of the sun, 
the odor of flowers, and the colors of the rainbow makes the life of the 
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student more pleasant but distracts him from his studies. And his 
sensitivity to such pleasant stimuli may mean that he suffers more than 
other people as a victim of noisy streets, nausea, and pain. 

The more a person is exposed to stimuli, the less sensitive he tem- 
porarily becomes. This phenomenon is called negative adaptation. The 
more intense the stimulation, the more rapid the negative adaptation. 
As he eats his favorite food, the flavor becomes fainter. As he continues 
to smell his favorite perfume, he becomes less aware of it, and in a 
short time he may not be able to detect its presence at all. As he keeps 
his hand in icy water, the sensation of coldness gradually dies out: he 
"gets used to it." When he goes from a dark house into the bright street, 
his eye quickly adapts—in a half hour it is many thousand times less 
sensitive, 

Drinking decreases sensory awareness. People talk loudly at cocktail 
parties partly because their hearing has become dulled. Alcohol dulls 
the senses, decreases motor coordination, and generally lowers efficiency. 
At the same time it tends, sometimes disastrously, to create the feeling 
that one can see better, coordinate better, and work better. 

People with personality difficulties lose awareness of the world about 
them; the removal of the difficulties may revive their awareness. In com- 
menting on his own psychoanalysis, Knight [1950, pp. 202-203] writes: 


Another very good result of the psychoanalysis has been the opening up of 
the senses of sight and hearing to a greater awareness and receptivity. 
| see and hear much more in the world around me. | experience sounds 
in their fullness and respond to the varied nuances of mood in the human 


voice. 
This increased awareness began during the analysis, and has grown 
steadily since then. | observe more in people and things, and obtain a 


fuller view, with more color, contour, and depth. ... 

| like to look at the world around me in the full blaze of the sun without 
the limitation of sun glasses. One sees new shapes and colors. | had never 
really known the beautiful old house | had been living in for seven years. 
Now | see that its sides are covered with a deep golden-yellow paint which 
has softened over the years to a color, indescribably lovely, which appears 
in its fullest beauty only when viewed in very bright sunlight. 


Sexuality 


Freud emphasized that the strength of the sex drive and the channels 
into which it flowed were prime determiners of personality. His theory 
pictured people as being guided by the instinct of life and the instinct 
of death. The energy of the life instinct he called libido; the strength 
of the libido, in large part, was determined by the sexual urge. Freud 
used libido sometimes to represent specific sex tensions, sometimes to 
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Sexual desirability as well as the 
strength of the sex drive are 
heavily influenced by such 
personality traits as dominance 
and self-confidence and by the 
culture in which a person lives. 
[French Film Office] 


represent a general interest in the opposite sex, and sometimes to cover 
everything ordinarily understood by the term love, including self-love, 
love of parents, and love of mankind. He further pointed out that libidinal 
energy sometimes manifested itself in overt sexual activity but often was 
latent—hidden, concealed, present but not visible, below the surface but 
potentially able to achieve expression. Efforts to measure differences in 
sexuality have generally focused upon only one aspect of the sex drive 
as Freud viewed it. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SEXUALITY 

Kinsey's studies of sexual behavior in the human male [1948] and 
female [1953] concentrated upon sex tensions manifested in orgasms. 
His over-all results for more than five thousand American males from 
adolescence to eighty-five years of age are shown in Figure 4.1. In com- 
menting on the wide differences in manifest sexuality, Kinsey [1948, p. 
195] states: 


There are a few males who have gone for long periods of years without 
ejaculating: there is one male who, although apparently sound physically, 
had ejaculated only once in thirty years. There are others who have 
maintained average frequencies of 10, 20, or more per week for long 
periods of time: one male (a scholarly and skilled lawyer) has averaged 
over 30 per week for thirty years. 


The figures for American women are not directly comparable to 
those for men. In general, however, women have their initial sex experi- 
ences later, and the frequency of their orgasms are considerably less. In 
contrast to men, women's sexual intensity rises gradually and stays at 
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the maximum level until after fifty. The range of sexuality is much 
greater among women than among men: more women than men have 
little or no interest in sex, but some women far exceed the maximums 
obtained by men. 


Heterosexual interests Personality inventories have been used to 
measure the intensity of interest in the opposite sex. The following are 
typical statements included in scales of this type: 

I would rather go out with persons of the opposite sex than do almost 

anything else. 

I enjoy the company of almost all members of the opposite sex. 

I have had considerable sex experience. 
Scores on such inventories are related to, but not identical with, the 
frequency of orgasm: orgasms are often achieved without intercourse, 


Fig. 4.1 Differences in sexual activity of American men. [Data from 
Kinsey, 1948] 
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and heterosexual interests may be high among persons with little sexual 
tension. The urge to release genital tensions and interest in the opposite 
sex are relatively independent traits, That is, a person may have an 
intense desire to be with, to be caressed by, and to caress a member of 
the opposite sex but have little or no desire for sexual intercourse. The 
pattern is common among young girls [Grant, 1957]. 


Latent sexuality Latent sexuality is always greater than manifest sexu- 
ality: no one has as many orgasms as he is capable of having or is as 
interested in the opposite sex as he would be if he bent all of his energies 
in these directions. Freud felt, however, that each person had a limited 
store of libidinal energy which, in one way or another, eventually ex- 
pressed itself. In infants it was diffusely distributed; in adults its expres- 
sion was more focused. The energy might flow inward to the self (nar- 
cissism) or outward to other individuals or things (object love). The 
libido might adhere to infantile love objects (fixation) or might move 
backward to them (regression). It might become dammed up (repres- 
sion), or it might be directed into altruistic and social channels (subli- 
mation). 

Since these processes described by Freud are difficult to measure, 
most of them have been the subject of scientific controversy. The reality 
of sublimation, in particular, has been disputed. Kinsey, for example, 
made extensive and strenuous efforts to find evidence of sublimation and 
failed. Assuming that sublimation would reveal itself most clearly among 
men with a very low frequency of sexual outlet, he selected 179 young 
men whose rates had averaged once in two weeks or less for at least five 
years. Along with this group he studied a segregated group of males who 
were sexually restrained for religious reasons, His conclusion [Kinsey, 
1948, pp. 212-213]: 


If then, from the list of low-rating males, one removes those who are 
physically incapacitated, natively low in sexual drive, sexually unawakened 
in their younger years, separated from their usual sources of sexual 
stimulation, or timid and upset by their suppressions, there are simply 
no cases which remain as clear-cut examples of sublimation. . . . 


Freud used the analysis of dreams to uncover the operation of con- 
cealed libidinal impulses. He differentiated their manifest content, the 
events of the dream as reported by the dreamer, from their latent con- 
tent, the hidden meaning of the events. Freud felt that there were some 
fixed symbols which would permit one to translate the manifest content 
into the latent content: anything long and pointed, such as a sword, a 
whip, or a tree, signifies the male; rooms, receptacles, and bags are 
symbols of the female; going up or down a stairway indicates the sex 
act, etc. 
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The same general method has been employed in the analysis of 
literary and artistic productions. For example, Kubla Khan by Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge has been interpreted as a veiled description of the 
sex act. The poem begins: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


Circumstantial evidence makes this psychoanalytic interpretation a par- 
ticularly convincing one: scholars are still uncertain as to its manifest 
meaning, and Coleridge is believed to have written the poem immediately 
after arising from bed. 

Probably no psychologist doubts that a person's behavior and 
personality are sometimes determined by sexual urges of which he is 
completely unaware. Some assert that much of behavior and person- 
ality is so determined. It is difficult, however, to provide generally ac- 
ceptable evidence for such assertions. It is even more difficult to furnish 
evidence to refute them: what evidence would contradict the assertion 
that a person is a latent homosexual? 


THE DOMINANCE OF SOCIAL LEARNING 

The mating behavior of rats is unlearned: male and female rats 
reared in isolation mate in the manner characteristic of their species as 
soon as they are placed together. Chimpanzees, on the other hand, learn 
their specific sex responses through trial and error and show many indi- 
vidual differences in the patterns finally adopted [Ford and Beach, 
1951]. The sex behavior of humans is even less influenced by physiolog- 
ical factors and even more influenced by psychological factors, as the 
following case illustrates [Dickinson and Beam, 1931]: 


A young woman, married at 21, engaged in intercourse with her husband 
Once or twice a week for five years until the first child was born. During 
the first year or two she felt sexual desire but never reached climax. After 
five years of marriage her desire and responsiveness had grown to be as 
strong as those of her husband. At this time, however, she discovered that 
he was unfaithful, and for two years she refused to have intercourse. 
Following this lapse, sexual relations were resumed; but although the wife 
was easily aroused, she was usually unsatisfied and rarely attained climax. 
Several years later, after removal of both of her ovaries, her capacity for 
complete response returned. At this time the habitual pattern of sexual 
relations included half an hour of foreplay, and a total of an hour to an 
hour and a half of coitus. She usually had five or six orgasms; less than 
two left her unsatisfied. 
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TABLE 4.1 SCHOOL GRADES COMPLETED AND PERCENT OF TOTAL SEXUAL 
OUTLETS OBTAINED FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES BY SINGLE MEN 
BETWEEN TWENTY-ONE AND TWENTY-FIVE [Data from Kinsey, 


1948, p. 378] 

Number of grades of school completed 

Source 0-8 9-12 13 or more 
Intercourse with companions 53 38 18 
Masturbation 20 30 53 
Intercourse with prostitutes 13 5 1 

Homosexual outlets 8 16 

Nocturnal emissions 5 8 16 
Petting to climax 1 3 8 
Total 100 100 100 


Sexual behavior is of central importance to all societies. All make 
strenuous efforts to control the way their members behave, but the ways 
that are approved differ widely in different societies. Even within our 
own society there are wide differences in the amount and type of sexual 
activity of members of different groups. Kinsey reports that American 
men who are actively associated with the church engage in less sexual 
activity than men who are not actively associated with the church. Men 
who go to college are less sexually active than men who do not go to 
college. And white-collar workers have lower rates of frequency of 
sexual activity than blue-collar workers. Table 4.1 shows some of the 
relationships reported by Kinsey between types of sexual activity and 
education level. For example, 53 percent of all outlets of those who had 
had eight grades or less of education were achieved through intercourse 
with companions, 20 percent through masturbation, etc. Animal outlets, 
which provide only a small fraction of 1 percent of outlets at any educa- 
tional level, have been omitted from the table. Marked differences in the 
forms of sexual expression are apparent: intercourse with companions is 
three times as common at the lower educational levels as at the higher 
levels, masturbation is more than twice as common at the upper levels 
as at the lower, etc. 


THE MODIFICATION OF SEX ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

Drugs, information, psychotherapy, and changes in social norms may 
produce temporary or permanent, mild or profound differences in sex- 
uality, 


Hormones and drugs Persons in whom the sex hormones are deficient 
before puberty fail to develop secondary sexual characteristics or a 
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normal sex drive. Deficiencies which develop after maturity have less 
influence on sex behavior. Men are often able to copulate for years 
despite castration in adulthood and are able, in some instances, not only 
to cohabit with a woman but also to achieve sexual climax during coitus. 
Females who have had their ovaries removed are little influenced; one 
study of 40 females revealed not a single case of reduction in sexual 
urges. When a reduction in sexual behavior does occur, psychological 
factors seem to be a more potent determinant than organic incapacity 
[Ford and Beach, 1951]. 

In general, an increased availability of male hormone (up to the 
point of its optimum effect) increases the frequency of sexual activity. 
However, thyroid hormones, which control the general metabolic rate, 
have a very similar effect upon sexual activity [Kinsey, 1948]. It is likely, 
therefore, that hormones influence sexual behavior not directly but in- 
directly by increasing the general level of metabolism. 

There is no satisfactory evidence that any drug increases an indi- 
vidual's sexual activity. It is widely believed in our society that Spanish 
fly (prepared from the dried bodies of a beetle) has aphrodisiac prop- 
erties, but there is little reason to believe that it does more than irritate 
the lining of the urogenital tract. Yohimbine, extracted from the bark 
of an African tree, is also used as an aphrodisiac. Again, proof of any 
stimulating action is far from convincing. Any chemical that increases 
general health and alertness may stimulate sexual activity; no chemical 
appears to have a specific effect on it. 

Some drugs temporarily decrease sexual capacity. Alcohol is one of 
these, Much more than normal amounts of stimulation are necessary to 
arouse the erectile and ejaculatory reflexes in alcoholized animals; large 
doses of alcohol completely prevent any sexual response. The effects of 
alcohol on human beings are similar. The misconception that alcohol is 
a stimulant results from the fact that it reduces the inhibitions that 
normally limit the expression of sexual tendencies. Narcotics such as 
morphine and heroin also lower erotic responsiveness [Ford and Beach, 
1951]. 


Information Appended to Kinsey's studies are more than fifty pages of 
tables which summarize sex behavior by age, education, marital status, 
religious belief, and ruralurban background. In commenting on the 
purpose of these tables, he states [Kinsey, 1948, p. 681]: 


Many persons who are disturbed over items in their sexual histories may 
be put at ease when they learn what the patterns of the rest of the 
population are, and when they realize that their own behavior has not 
departed fundamentally from the behavior of most persons in their social 


group.... 
Many clinicians feel that any re-direction of behavior should be 
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limited to fitting the individual into the pattern of the particular group to 
which he belongs, rather than trying to place him in a pattern which 
the upper social level considers socially or morally desirable. 


Psychotherapy Through their early sex training and experience, persons 
may reach maturity with such strong guilt feelings about their sexual 
behavior that information does little to allay their anxiety, Impaired 
potency in men and frigidity in women are responses to feelings of guilt 
and anxiety. Many other deviant sexual responses result from what the 
individual has learned: sadism (infliction of pain), masochism (enjoy- 
ment of pain), homosexuality (choice of individuals of the same sex), 
exhibitionism (self-exposure), voyeurism (looking as the ultimate aim), 
and nymphomania or satyriasis (excessive desire, promiscuity, insa- 
tiability). Solution to disturbing sex problems may be found through 
psychotherapy, which is discussed in Chapter 13. Of the various thera- 
peutic methods, psychoanalysis has placed the heaviest emphasis upon 
sex as the creator of personality difficulties, 


Social change The number and severity of sexual problems may be 
decreased by changing the laws governing sexual behavior. Kinsey, in 
reporting on the harshness and lack of realism in many laws, states 
[1948, p. 224]: 


On a specific calculation of our data, it may be stated that at least 
85 per cent of the younger male population could be convicted as sex 
offenders if law enforcement officials were as efficient as most people 
expect them to be. The stray boy who is caught and brought before a 
court may not be different from most of his fellows, but the public, not 
knowing of the near universality of adolescent sexual activity, heaps the 
penalty for the whole group upon the shoulders of the one boy who 
happens to be apprehended, 


Sexual problems might also be reduced by a change in the social 
philosophy governing sex behavior. In the United States, sex activity is 
acceptable only in marriage, and even in marriage only fully so when 
reproduction is the goal. One consequence of the dominance of a 
procreation philosophy is that all intercourse outside marriage is illicit 
and subject to penalty by statute law in most states. Masturbation, homo- 
sexuality, and animal contacts also carry legal penalties of varying 
severity. Most societies accept more fully than American society the 
hedonistic doctrine that sexual activity is justifiable for its immediate 
and pleasurable return, In addition to the hedonistic and procreational 
philosophies there is a third possible view: sex as a normal biological 
function. From this perspective, sex would be acceptable in whatever 
form it manifested itself, Freud as well as Kinsey looked at sex from this 
point of view. 
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However, there are wide variations in the amounts, types, and 
qualities of sexual activity that different individuals desire and different 
social groups approve. What dominant people like is not what the 
submissive ones like; what men desire is not always what women desire; 
what old people wish is seldom what young people wish; what appears 
best to blue-collar workers is not what appears best to white-collar 
workers; and what fits college graduates does not fit grammar school 
graduates. These circumstances demand more understanding and more 
tolerance on the part of the individual, his social group, and his society. 


Summary 


A drive is a strong stimulus which arises in a part of the body and 
impels action. Activity level, sensory awareness, and sexuality are drive 
traits: their strength is determined by stimuli which arise in the muscles, 
sense organs, and sex glands; individual differences in their strength are 
large and stable. 

Variations in activity level are closely related to genetic factors, but 
better nutrition, more sleep, stimulants, or a higher level of aspiration 
can produce marked and sometimes permanent increases. Tranquilizers 
and training in relaxation decrease muscular activity. 

Inventory studies of sensory awareness and medical experiments on 
allergies indicate that differences in sensitivity to, and awareness of, 
stimuli are great. Negative adaptation, drinking, and smoking tem- 
porarily decrease awareness. In some cases, psychotherapy appears to 
increase awareness. The deprivation of sensory stimulation may have 
profound effects upon personality. 

Reports of orgasms, inventories of sexual interest, and projective 
devices which reveal latent sexuality have been employed to measure 
differences in sexuality. The amount of sexual activity seems largely 
determined by heredity, but the type of activity is largely determined 
by what is learned from the culture. No hormones or drugs directly 
increase sexual capacity, but alcohol and morphine decrease it. Sex 
attitudes and behavior can be modified by information, psychotherapy, 
and social change. The wide variations in what individuals desire and 
societies approve of call for greater tolerance and understanding. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Aldington, R. All men are enemies. New York: Doubleday, 1933. In his intro- 
duction the novelist says: “We are afraid of touch, which we have been 
taught to consider dangerous, base, and indecent.” The story dramatizes 
the beneficial consequences of increased gratification of this sense. 
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Scheinfeld, A. The new you and heredity. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1950. An 
excellent introduction to the study of human heredity for the person 
without special training in biology. Gives many facts about hereditary 
influences on personality. 

Ford, C. S., and Beach, F. A. Patterns of sexual behavior. New York: Hoeber- 
Harper, 1951. An informative book which covers the sex behavior of 
animals and. of different societies. Written for beginners by an anthropolo- 
gist and a psychologist. 

Jacobson, E. You must relax. (4th ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. A 
popular account of the authors technique for developing muscular 
relaxation. 

Geddes, D. P., and Curie, E. American sexual behavior and the Kinsey report. 
New York: Signet, 1948. A well-organized symposium by leaders in the 
field of medicine, psychology, law, and religion on the implications of 
male sexual behavior. 

Kinsey, A. C., Pomeroy, W. B., and Martin, C. E. Sexual behavior in the 
human male. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948. This and the next reference 
are the monumental studies of sex behavior in the United States. 

Kinsey, A. C., Pomeroy, W. B., Martin, C. E., and Gebhard, P. H. Sexual 
behavior in the human female. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953. 
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chapter D Temperament refers to the characteristic phenomena 
of an individual's emotional nature, including his susceptibility to 
emotional stimulation, his customary speed. of response, the quality 

of his prevailing mood, and all peculiarities of fluctuation and intensity 
of mood; these phenomena being regarded as dependent upon 


constitutional make-up, and therefore largely hereditary in 


origin. GORDON ALLPORT temperament 


As EMOTION is a stirred-up state. The more stressful a situation, the 
more stirred-up a person is likely to become; for example, Table 5.1 
shows some of the symptoms reported by fliers during combat missions 
in World War II. The more dangerous the mission, the more symptoms 
a flier was likely to experience. Emotions vary not only with the situa- 
tion, however, but also with the person: some fliers reported more 
symptoms than others on the same mission. Temperament refers to such 
characteristic emotional states of people. 

Temperamental traits are emotional states in which there are stable 
individual differences. Emotionality, for example, is à temperamental 
trait: people differ markedly in the ease with which they can be 
excited, Although it is generally assumed that differences in such tem- 
peramental traits are largely determined by heredity, the assumption 
must be tested. The tests have seldom been adequate. 

People differ not only in their general level of emotionality but also 
in the types of emotions they commonly experience: some laugh a lot, 
Others more often cry; some get angry easily, others become fearful; 
some tend to love, others to hate. Hippocrates (400 s.c.) recognized that 
Some people are typically pessimistic, expecting the future to be more 
painful than pleasurable, while others are optimistic. Whether they are 
phlegmatic or irascible, melancholic or sanguine, some people hide their 
emotions and some reveal them. 
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BASEBALL TOURS 


People’s emotions and the way they express them may vary widely in 
the same situation. Excitement at a baseball game has produced the 
differing effects shown. How would you characterize each of the 
gradations of emotion? [Wide World] 


In this chapter we first consider the measurement of differences in 
emotionality, optimism, and expressiveness and the origins of these 
differences; then principles involved in the effective control of tempera- 
ment are discussed. 


Emotionality 


Emotions produce changes in our physical condition, in the impression 
that we make upon others, and in our subjective feelings. Therefore, the 
measurement of physiological changes, ratings by observers, and inven- 
tories have all been employed to determine individual differences in 
emotionality. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTIONALITY 

As in the study of fliers in Table 5.1, bodily changes in emotion 
may be reported by the person experiencing the emotion. However, 
people are not always aware of their physical symptoms or may not 
choose to report them; therefore, more dependable measures can be 
obtained with the aid of instruments. Among these are lie detectors, 
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Because emotions produce physiological changes which the person 
experiencing the emotion is unable to control, measurement of these 
changes is often a more accurate index of their intensity than the person's 
subjective account. The polygraph, or “lie detector,” basically measures 
emotionally produced physiological changes. [Wide World] 


which generally consist of devices for measuring changes in heart rate, 
blood pressure, breathing, and the electrical responsiveness of the skin. 
Thermometers have sometimes been used to measure temperature 


TABLE 5.1 BODILY SYMPTOMS OF FEAR IN COMBAT FLYING 
[Adapted from Shaffer, 1947] 


Percent of officers 
experiencing the 
symptom at some time 

Bodily symptom during a mission 
86 


Pounding heart and rapid pulse 


Very tense muscles eS 
Dryness of the throat or mouth 80 
"Nervous perspiration” or “cold sweat” 79 
“Butterflies” in the stomach Z6 

65 


Need to urinate very frequently 
Trembling - 
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THE CASE OF JOHN 


At fifteen, John was short and weighed a little over a hundred pounds. He had 
a childhood record of ill-health. He was generally reserved but occasionally 
expressed himself with vigor. Although he often attended social gatherings, he 
did not feel at home in them unless he was talking about books, art, politics, or 
movie stars. He was above average in intelligence and got good grades in 
literature and language courses but poor ones in mathematics. His mother, the 
dominant figure in the home, demanded a great deal of his time and was often 
apprehensive about his safety. His father, a plumber, was patient and comradely 
with John. [Jones, 1943] 


Which of the following statements do you think were true of John and which 


false? 


T F 1. Psychologists who interviewed John thought he was afraid of his 
own emotions. 

T F John rated himself as a “weakling.” 

T F 3. He said that he seldom worried about "things which he had done 
but never told to anyone." 

T F 4. He reported that he usually felt the “things he was doing were 

important.” 

He had little desire to be independent. 

He had little ambition. 

John was more interested in practical than in imaginary things. 

8. He reported that he would like to improve the beauty of a machine. 

9. His attitudes regarding free speech and academic freedom were 

conservative. 

T F 10. He found irreligious people interesting. 

T F 11. He had no great desire to establish close social ties. 

T F 12. Personality-test results suggested that John was a “mamma's boy, 
gone sour." 

T F 13. John agreed with the statement “I wish my mother could be 
happier.'" 

T F 14. John said: “I wish | did not quarrel with my parents." 

T F 15. John wished that his father agreed more with modern children's 
ideas. 
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changes in different parts of the body; X rays, to note variations in the 
movements of the stomach and intestines; and chemical analyses, to 
study changes in blood composition. 

The galvanometer, which measures changes in the electrical resist- 
ance of the skin, is one of the most widely used instruments for studying 
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emotion. Berry and Martin [1957], for example, employed it to measure 
the emotional reactivity of anxious and unanxious men and women. An 
electrode was attached to each subject’s palm and to a recording gal- 
vanometer. Some subjects were told: “At one point in the experiment 
you will receive a shock considerably stronger, approximately twice as 
strong, as the ones you have just received. . . .” Other subjects were 
given more reassuring instructions. There were only slight differences in 
emotional reactivity between the anxious and unanxious groups and 
between the reassured and unreassured groups. Women, however, were 
more responsive in all phases of the experiment than were the men. 

While instruments have often been used to measure individual dif- 
ferences in response to specific situations, they have seldom been em- 
ployed to measure general emotionality, which would require using 
them on the same persons in a variety of emotion-provoking settings, à 
cumbersome and time-consuming procedure. Furthermore, instruments 
are better adapted to detecting intense emotional states than to measur- 
ing mild ones like pleasure and annoyance. 


Observational ratings It is easy to rate the level of emotionality in 
children, for they are generally less inhibited. For example, Burt [1939], 
who rated more than five hundred normal and neurotic children on a 
variety of personality traits, found differences in "general emotionality" 
to be the central factor. Fiske [1949] found a similar factor among adults 
—graduate students in clinical psychology who rated themselves and 
each other on 22 personality traits. In this study a person's ratings on 
the following four traits were intimately related to each other and 
appeared, again, to be the general-emotionality factor [Fiske, 1949]: 


Unshakable vs. easily upset 
Easily embarrassed or put off bal- 
ance. Gets confused in emergency. 
Blushes, shows excitability, becomes 
incoherent. 


Self-possessed. Does not lose com- 
posure under emotional provocation. 


Placid vs. worrying 
Worries constantly, sensitive, harried; 
seems to suffer from anxieties with- 
out adequate cause. Slight suppressed 
agitation much of the time. 


Calm, peaceful, serene. 


Self-sufficient vs. dependent 


Capable of meeting frustrations and Expects a lot from other people. Seeks 
renunciations without leaning on constant attention, irrespective of 


others, the needs of others. 
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Limited overt emotional expression vs. marked overt emotional expression 
Is apathetic and sluggish. Shows hyperkinetic, agitated behav- 


ioral responses; is overly excitable 
and overdemonstrative. 


On the whole, it seems that we can rate emotionality with more success 
than we can most personality traits. 


Inventory measures Inventory measures of emotionality include posi- 
tive and negative statements like the following: 


My feelings and emotions are very easily aroused. 

I have strong likes and dislikes. 

I experience frequent pleasant and unpleasant moods. 

I am rarely very excited or thrilled. 

I am extremely moderate in my tastes and sentiments. 

I can’t say that I have ever been really amazed at anything. 


Inventory statements get behind the mask we show to the external world, 
for they ask us to indicate what we feel, not the feelings we express to 
others. It is difficult, however, to untangle emotional excitability from 
other traits of personality measured by inventories. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GENES 

Differences in emotionality seem largely inherited. One evidence is 
that instrumental, observational, and inventory studies consistently show 
that women are more emotional than men. The higher emotionality of 
women was the major finding in the study by Berry and Martin [1957]; 
galvanometer recordings were employed. Ratings of two-year-old nursery 
school children indicated that, even at this age, boys are markedly more 
aggressive and the girls more fearful [Hattwick, 1937]. On inventories 
designed to measure emotionality, women, on the average, obtain higher 
scores [Guilford and Martin, 1944], and interview ratings of emotionality 
show women to be even more emotional than their inventory scores 
indicate [Darley, 1937]. 

Animal studies show that differences in the emotionality of animals 
are inherited, that emotionality can be bred into them and out of them, 
and that there are measurable organic differences between emotional 
and unemotional animals. Mahut [1958] reports wide differences in the 
fear responses of different breeds of dogs. She observed the reactions of 
more than two hundred dogs to five fear-provoking stimuli, including a 
mechanical snake which slithered across the floor, a balloon inflated in 
front of the dog, and an umbrella opened suddenly. She noted the num- 
ber of times out of the five that each dog attempted to avoid the test 
situation or escape from it. As Table 5.2 shows, working and hunting 
dogs exhibited more fear responses than fighters, killers, and ratters. 
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TABLE 5.2 FEAR RESPONSES OF DIFFERENT BREEDS OF DOGS [Adapted from 
Mahut, 1958] 


Average number of 


Breed fear responses 
Collie 2.7 
German shepherd 2.6 
Corgi 24 
Standard poodle 2.3 
Dachshund 2.1 
Miniature poodle 1.5 
Bedlington 1.0 
Boston terrier 4 
Boxer A 
Scotch terrier 2 


Hall [1938] developed an emotional and an unemotional strain of 
rats. To begin with, he placed 145 unselected rats in a brilliantly lighted 
circular enclosure 7 feet in diameter (a fear-provoking situation for rats). 
Each rat was placed in the middle of the circle for two minutes on each 
of 12 different days. Emotionality was measured by counting the number 
of trials in which the rat urinated or defecated. In the initial tests, the 
average score was 3.8. Hall then divided the rats into one group whose 
scores were below average and another group whose scores were above 
average, The process was repeated for 12 generations. By this time, the 
scores of the unemotional breed were less than 2 and the scores of the 
emotional breed more than 10. Anatomical examination revealed that 
the timid rats had larger adrenal, pituitary, and thyroid glands. Similarly, 
more emotional dogs have larger and heavier endocrine glands than the 
unemotional ones [Stockard et al., 1941]. 

It is likely that the environment has much to do with the types of 
emotions a person experiences and with the way he expresses or controls 
them, Children of skilled laborers report more worries and are less 
stable than children of professional fathers [Maddy, 1943]. High school 
students of low socioeconomic status are more fearful than students of 
high status [Gough, 1949a]. The following case of Mr. Andrews suggests 
how one may learn to fear rather than to love and to inhibit his emo- 
tions rather than to express them [Saul, 1939]: 


Now in his forties, he had been at first spoiled and then dominated by his 
mother. She made him work from the age of six to contribute to the family 
which lost its money at that time. He reacted with lifelong bitterness to 
being thus prematurely forced to work. His mother set high economic goals 
for him, inspired him with excessive ambitions, and forced him into marriage 
against his will with a girl of her choosing. 
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For years he tried in vain to escape or rebel against this attachment to 
his mother. Finally, he actually got a divorce and tried to indulge in sexual 
promiscuity and alcoholism. He even took a girl to the Orient in an effort 
to escape his fears and be free sexually. But his anxieties were too great 
and he was forced to give up the rebellion. Inwardly, he raged at his 
dependence and submissiveness. However, this rage was never expressed. 
He was quiet and gentlemanly with all. 


Pessimism versus optimism 


Some take a gloomy view of the future and expect the worst to happen; 
others hope for and expect the best. Pessimistic Sarah, for example, says: 


| feel like the man who, when asked what he was planning to do next 
year, replied: “I don’t know, but I’m sure I'm not going to like it." My 
pessimism is an asset in that there is little chance of being surprised by 
the jolts of life—it prepares me for the worst and prevents me from being 
tumbled from a pink cloud. On the other hand, my pessimism makes it 
difficult for me to enjoy any immediate pleasure. | am too expectant of a 
later catastrophe. Also, my pessimistic outlook has occasionally alienated 
friends who do not care to share my gloom. However, | do feel that 
pessimism points out the truth: the imperfections in life, society, and the 
world more than balance the good things. 


On the other hand, Howard comments: 


| feel happier expecting good things to happen even if they don't. If they 
don't, I feel as though at least my attitude prior to the bad occurrence gave 
me some happiness. And, oddly enough, | don't feel let down when my 
"great expectations" are off. | plan on getting a Ph.D. in sociology in the 
next five or six years. My future wife graduates with a teaching certificate 
next year. | now have a good paying part-time job, and with my VA money 
we will get along pretty well. But what will happen if she gets pregnant 
and is unable to teach while | am in Grad School and unable to work at 
about the time my VA money runs out? My answer to this possibility is: 
“Everything is gonna turn out swell.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF OPTIMISM 


The optimist answers "true" to inventory statements like the first 
three and "false" to statements like the last three: 


It seems to me that the world is becoming a much better place in which 
to live. 

I feel that I am extremely lucky. 

I remember my successes much more often than my failures. 

I have a vague fear of the future. 

I am sometimes so discouraged about my activities that I cannot do my 
best. 

I sometimes become melancholy without very good reasons. 
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Meltzer [1930] used the remembrance of things past as a more 
subtle and objective measure of optimism. In their first class following 
Christmas vacation he had 132 students list and describe their experi- 
ences during the vacation. The students then rated each of their experi- 
ences as either “pleasant” or “unpleasant.” Six weeks later the students 
were asked to recall as many of the experiences listed as they could 
think of. Thirty-six percent remembered more of the unpleasant than 
of the pleasant experiences they had listed (“pessimists”). Eight percent 
remembered the same number of pleasant and unpleasant experiences. 
Fifty-six percent remembered more of the pleasant experiences (“opti- 
mists”). 


MOODS 

Although people differ in their general level of optimism, most of 
them vary widely around their average, sometimes being more elated 
and optimistic than usual and sometimes being more depressed and 
pessimistic. Johnson [1937], for example, studied the many day-to-day 
variations in the moods of 30 university women over a period of nearly 
three months. He had the women rate themselves on an 11-point scale 
from elated to depressed every evening before dinner. All showed wide 
variations which followed a highly individual pattern. The results of 
tests, self-ratings, and ratings by the experimenter showed marked dif- 
ferences in the same women between their elated and depressed moods. 
In their elated moods, they made more spontaneous, decisive, and expan- 
sive movements in their gestures and handwriting; they rated themselves 
as more energetic, confident, and excited; and they engaged in much 
more unnecessary conversation. In their depressed moods they were 
more affected by the inconsiderateness of others. The variations were 
only slightly related to the menses, the weather, or other objective factors 
in the environment. Conclusion: The objective situation does not pri- 
marily determine a mood; rather, the individual has the mood and then 
looks for the “causes,” often trivial or illogical, of the mood. 


THE OPTIMISM OF CULTURES 

Since the time of Hippocrates, writers have often concluded that 
the difference between melancholic and sanguine persons is determined 
by heredity. The work of Cattell and his associates [1955] suggests that 
the conclusion is in error, that although the differences are determined 
early, they are determined by life experiences. 

Kluckhohn [1950] has proposed that the basic differences between 
Cultures may be determined by comparing their answers to the following 
Questions: 


What are the innate predispositions of men? 
What is man’s relation to nature? 
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THE CASE OF THE ARAPESH 


The Arapesh are a loosely organized society on the Northern shore of the island 
of New Guinea. While they fish and hunt and have some domestic animals, 
yams and sweet potatoes provide their primary food supply. Their society is 
highly cooperative and peaceful, oriented away from individualism and toward 
the care and cherishing of children. They regard all people as inherently gentle, 
responsive, cooperative, and able to subordinate the self to the needs of those 
who are younger or weaker. They believe that men and women have about the 
same temperamental traits and are both capable of developing the strong maternal 
feelings that are so highly prized in the society. Among the Mundugumors, a 
neighboring society, violence, egocentricism, and aggressiveness are prized in 
both men and women. [Mead, 1935] 


Which of the following statements are true, which false? 


y 42 1. The Arapesh children are less active than most American children. 

T F 2. The more aggressive Arapesh are better adjusted. 

T F 3. Arapesh boys roll and scream in the mud when they are angry with- 
out any sense of shame. 


What is the significant time dimension? 
What type of personality is to be most valued? 
What is the dominant modality of the relationship of man to other men? 


Some cultures have pessimistic answers: man is evil; man is subjugated 
to nature; the past is the important time dimension; being is more impor- 
tant than doing; and authoritarian relationships should predominate. 
Other cultures have optimistic answers: men are innately good; man 
can be the master of nature; the future is more important than the past; 
men who do are more valuable than men who merely are; and human 
relationships should be individualistic. 

A sacred Hindu text illustrates a pessimistic Indian philosophy of 
the sixth century [Atreya, 1939]: 


What happiness can there be in the world where everyone is born to die? 
Everything comes into existence only to pass away. . . . Life is as evanes- 
cent as autumnal clouds, as the light of an oilless lamp, and as the ripples 
on the surface of water. . . . Desire is as fickle as a monkey. It is never 
satisfied with the objects already in hand, but jumps to other unattained 
ones. . . . There is nothing good in the body. It is an abode of disease, a 
receptacle of all kinds of agonies, and subject to decay. . . . What delight 
can we have in the portion of our life called youth, which comes like a 
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T F 4. Young Arapesh men are eager to assume leadership of community 
activities. 

T F 5. The Arapesh are very generous in their praise of the achievements of 

others. 

Most Arapesh women are conscious of having strong sexual desires. 

Mundugumor women are sexually very aggressive. 

The Mundugumors are more pessimistic than the Arapesh. 

The angry Arapesh has no socially approved way for the expression 

of his emotion. 

T F 10. The Arapesh exercise a great deal of freedom in selecting their mates. 

T F 11. The Arapesh have rigid rules for controlling the temperaments of 
those who do not conform to their ideal. 

T F 12. There is about the same range of differences in emotionality among 
the Arapesh as among the Mundugumor. 

T F 13. Homosexuality is about as common among the Arapesh and the 

Mundugumor as in Western societies. 

. The Arapesh have some forms of rough-and-tumble sport for children. 

T F 15. Mead concludes that any person will become seriously disturbed if 
there is a conflict between his temperament and the standards set 
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flash of lightning, soon to be inevitably followed by the thunder-claps and 
the agonies of old age? . . - What direction is there from which cries of 
suffering are not heard? . . . Let me know the best possible secret of 


becoming free from the sufferings of life. 


Children reared in a society dominated by such a philosophy would cer- 
tainly tend to grow up as pessimists. 

Past and present foreign observers in the United States as well as 
cultural anthropologists tend to agree that American society has been 
dominated by an extremely optimistic view of life. William James [1943] 
had this to say of the *mind-cure" movement, one reflection of American 
optimism: 


The leaders in this faith have had an intuitive belief in the all-saving 
minded attitudes as such, in the conquering efficacy of 


power of healthy- 
pt for doubt, fear, 


courage, hope, and trust, and a correlative contem 
worry, and all nervously precautionary states of mind. .. . 

The mind-cure principles are beginning so to pervade the air that 
one catches their spirit at second-hand. One hears of the “Gospel of 
Relaxation,” of the “Don’t Worry Movement," of people who repeat to 
themselves, "Youth, health, vigor!" when dressing in the morning, as their 


motto for the day. Complaints of the weather are getting to be forbidden 
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in many households; and more and more people are recognizing it to be 
bad form to speak of disagreeable sensations, or to make much of the 
ordinary inconveniences of life. These general tonic effects on public 
opinion would be good even if the more striking results were nonexistent 
... we can afford to overlook the innumerable failures and self-deceptions 
that are mixed in with them . . . and we can also overlook the verbiage 
of a good deal of the mind-cure literature, some of which is so moon- 
struck with optimism and so vaguely expressed that an academically 
trained intellect finds it almost impossible to read it at all. 

The plain fact remains that the spread of the movement has been 
due to practical fruits, and the extremely practical turn of the character 
of the American people has never been better shown than by the fact 
that this, their only decidedly original contribution to the systematic 
philosophy of life, should be so intimately knit up with concrete thera- 
peutics. . . . It is evidently bound to develop still farther, both speculatively 
and practically. . . . 


As James predicted, the mind-cure movement has continued with modern 
synonyms such as Peace of Mind, Peace of Soul, and The Power of Posi- 
tive Thinking. 


Religious beliefs help to shape the 
answers our particular culture gives 
to such basic questions as to whether 
man is innately good or innately evil, 
whether he should look to the future 
or to the past, what his relationship 
should be to nature and to other 
men, what kind of person he should 
strive to be. Korean Buddhists, 
Colombian Catholics, or Norwegian 
Protestants may answer some or all 
of these questions differently. [Far 
left, Unations; above, Standard Oil; 
left, Norwegian Information Service] 
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Emotional expressiveness 


Joys and fears express themselves by producing bodily changes, but 
some persons communicate their emotions so that he who runs can read, 
while others hide their emotions behind a wall of reserve. Emotional 
expressiveness is the extent to which a person likes to communicate his 
feelings and emotions to others and succeeds in doing so. Agnes is 
expressive: 
I never can hide my love, dislikes, or anger—even when | try. People seem 
to be able to detect my mood by the way | smoke, or dress, or walk. | have 
frequently cried out loud at a sad movie. My father never held back his 
feelings—not even his anger. My mother never seemed to understand just 
how | felt, so that I had to go to extremes to show her. 


But Sylvia is inhibited: 
| find it difficult to talk about my personal feelings and problems even to 
people that | know well. My unexpressed emotions bother me immensely. 


| believe it is one of the main reasons why | have a hard time making 
friends. | don't know why | am this way. 


People vary in the expression of their primary fears, angers, and excite- 
ments. They also vary in the degree to which they express pain or delight 
in their physical surroundings, shame or pride in themselves, their love 
or hate of others, feelings of beauty and wonder, and moods of sadness 
and elation. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF EXPRESSIVENESS 

In a personality inventory, a person can rate how much he likes to 
express himself and how much he does express himself, and he can 
evaluate how his expressiveness impresses others. He can also estimate 
the extent of those feelings which he does not express. The expressive 
person agrees with statements like the first three below and disagrees 
with the last three: 


I enjoy talking at social gatherings more than listening. 

Ilike to discuss my emotions with others. 

I am easily moved to laughter or tears. 

I keep my private feelings behind a wall of reserve. 

Casual acquaintances generally think of me as being rather secretive. 
People can't tell much about how I feel by my facial expression or gestures. 


While raters cannot tell how much feeling a person is not expressing, 
they do tend to agree with each other and with the person on how 
much he is expressing. One of the five rating factors isolated by Fiske 
[1949] among graduate students was “confident self-expression.” The 
factor included the following elements: 

Secretive, reserved versus frank, expressive 
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Silent, introspective versus talkative 

Slight overt interest in women versus marked interest 

Submissive versus assertive 
The raters and the persons being rated agreed on these elements. The 
raters, however, included an element of egotism and self-centeredness in 
the picture of the extremely expressive person. The expressive persons 
tended to call the additional element by more flattering terms such as 
social poise and initiative. 


EXPRESSIVENESS IN DIFFERENT CULTURES 

Differences in expressiveness seem largely determined by a person's 
rearing and, more generally, by the society into which he is born. Luft 
[1957], for example, gave a lengthy questionnaire designed to measure 
inhibition-expressiveness to 79 boys, 25 girls, and their parents. Fathers 
were more inhibited than mothers; boys were more inhibited than girls. 
The scores of the sons were more closely related to the scores of their 
mothers than to those of their fathers. The scores of daughters, however, 
had no relation to the scores of their mothers, but their scores were 
negatively correlated with the scores of their fathers (—.60)! That is, the 
more inhibited the father, the more expressive the daughter. 

Members of different societies learn different expressive habits. The 
typical amount of emotional communications, the types of emotion whose 
expression is encouraged, and the language of emotion vary widely from 
one culture to another and, sometimes, from one group to another group 
within the same culture. 


Amount of expression Some societies are generally inhibited, The 
Balinese, for example, appear gentle and extremely unexpressive. In 
attempting to explain their inhibition, Mead [1939] has observed: 


The mother teases and flirts with the child until she produces either a 
state of hysterical delight or of violent weeping, and then, refusing to 
become involved herself, she turns casually to something else. By the 
time the Balinese child is three or four years old, it learns not to respond 
to this one-sided situation; it withdraws more and more into itself; and 
the basis is formed for the insulated type of personality which is typically 
Balinese and which fails to enter into close emotional relationship with 
anyone, relying instead upon ritual and art as means of emotional 

expression. 
More incisively, Abel and Hsu [1949], who compared the Rorschach 
responses of Chinese born in the United States with a comparable group 
born in China, found that those born in China were higher in impulse 
control. 

Though Americans and the English have similar cultures, Farber 
[1951] found evidence supporting the contrasting stereotypes of the 
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reserved Englishman and the "go-getting" American. He had American 
and English insurance clerks complete the following question: "The 
qualities I admire most in a person are. . . ." Most of the qualities men- 
tioned occurred with about equal frequency in the two groups, but 
qualities having to do with the ability to control and exploit the environ- 
ment were mentioned by 31 percent of the Americans and by only 7 
percent of the English, and qualities having to do with the control of 
emotional impulses were mentioned by 30 percent of the English and 
by only 8 percent of the Americans. 

Middle-class Americans are more “English” than lower-class Ameri- 
cans. Davis and Havighurst [1946] report that middle-class Americans 
are more inhibited: *. . . middle-class children are subjected earlier and 
more consistently to the influences which make a child an orderly, con- 
scientious, responsible, and tame person." Lower-class parents engage in 
street brawls, domestic quarrels, and unconcealed extramarital sexual 
activities; their children fight with other children and boast of their 
sexual activities. Middle-class parents, fearful of the consequences for 
their children of physical aggression and early heterosexual experiences, 
vigorously suppress such forms of emotional expression. 


Types of emotions expressed Cultural differences in the types of emo- 
tions expressed are probably as great as the cultural variations in the 
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Compare the tense expression and 
posture of the Balinese musicians at 
the left with the relaxed Haitian 
drummer at the right. Anthropologists 
would explain the difference by 
pointing to the differing cultural 
backgrounds, which encourage free 
emotional expression in the Haitian 
and inhibition and isolation in the 
Balinese. [Magnum] 


amount of expression. The Sioux Indians, for example, express much 
anger but little fear; the Hopi express much fear but little anger. 

Sioux infants are breast-fed on demand, and intermittent nursing 
often continues until they are past the age of three. Consequently, the 
Sioux child rarely cries from helpless need; his parents believe that such 
crying would make him fearful and a poor hunter. When an infant is 
frustrated and has a tantrum, however, the mother is amused and 
pleased, and eggs him on to increase the rage, for such outbursts of 
anger are believed to make the child strong and brave. As adults, the 
Sioux are quarrelsome among themselves and show hostility to outsiders 
[Lewis, 1951]. 

Hopi adults are unaggressive and fearful. Hopi infants are aggres- 
sive: they have temper tantrums in which they scream and kick and 
throw themselves on the ground, and they come into conflicts with other 
children over property, which leads to hitting with the hands and with 
sticks, to pushing and shoving, and to throwing dirt and stones [Dennis, 
1940]. A Hopi explains how fear is used to inhibit aggression [Simmons, 
1942]: 

We children were never denied food, locked in a dark room, slapped on our 

faces, or stood in a corner—those are not Hopi ways. . . . Our relatives 

warned us that the Katchines would bring no gifts to naughty boys and 
that giants would get us and eat us, or the Spider Woman would catch us 
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Gestures are often used to accent our 
feelings; they sometimes take the place of 
speech and may even contradict what we 
say. Which of these gestures imitates an 
action? Which is symbolic? What meaning 
does each convey? [Wide World| 


in her web. My parents often threatened to put me outside in the dark 
where a coyote or an evil spirit could get me, a Navaho could carry me off, 
or the Whites could take me away to their schools. Occasionally they 
threatened to throw me into the fire or warned me that Masau'u the Fire 
god would appear in the night and cause my death. 


It is difficult to generalize about expressiveness in a society as large 
and complex as the United States. We probably are not as inhibited as 
the Balinese, as expressive as the Haitians, as hostile as the Sioux, as 
fearful as the Hopis, nor as affectionate as the Arapesh. However, we 
are less aware of these cross-cultural differences than of the differences 
within our own society, for the Maine lobsterman, the Vermonter, the 
Georgian, and the Texan all have their somewhat unique styles of emo- 
tional expression. We note the greater inhibition of the New Englander 
and the freer expression of the Southerner, and we see that women in 
our society more fully express their emotions than do men. 

Wide individual differences in expressiveness exist in the United 
States even among persons of the same sex and similar age and back- 
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ground. Here, for example, are five middle-class friends: James (like the 
Balinese), impassive, quiet, expressionless—a good poker player; Sam 
(like the Sioux), fearless and cool, with occasional outbursts of temper; 
William (like the Hopi), anxious, never aggressive, gregarious, friendly, 
and affectionate; Fred (like the Arapesh), quiet, warm, gentle; and 
Richard (like the Haitians), emotionally volatile and free-flowing, shift- 
ing easily from fear to anger to affection. The friends not only tolerate 
each others differences—they seem to like and encourage them. Con- 
sistent with the high value we place upon the individual in our society, 
we place a heavy and rare weight upon the individual's right to govern 
himself. As a consequence, people are generally encouraged to find 
individual ways of expressing congenial and satisfying emotions. 


The language of emotion Different cultures have different ways of 
communicating their feelings. Klineberg [1938], for example, studied 
Chinese novels in order to find out how the novelists conveyed various 
emotions to their readers; clapping the hands meant, not happiness, but 
worry or disappointment; stretching out the tongue meant, not contempt, 
but surprise; and scratching the ears and cheeks meant not thoughtful- 
ness, but happiness. Some of the symptoms of intense emotion such as 
trembling and sweating are similar from one culture to another. In 
general, however, members of different societies learn not only different 
ways but also different occasions for expressing the same emotion: Amer- 
ican women weep on many more occasions than American men; French 
men weep on nearly as many occasions as French women. 

Efron and Foley [1947] found that Italians and Jews had different 
gestural languages, which they lose when they become assimilated into 


This youngster has just been 
defeated (left) in the final 
round of the national marbles 
tournament. A few minutes 
later (right) he is trying to 
adjust to the situation, and 
perhaps obtain some perspec- 
tive on it. He is learning 
emotional control. [Wide 
World| 
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American society. The unassimilated Italian subjects were of Neapolitan 
and Sicilian extraction and lived in “Little Italy” in New York City; the 
Jewish subjects were of Lithuanian and Polish extraction and lived in 
New York’s Lower East Side. The gestures of the two groups were 
studied by direct observation, from sketches made by an artist, and from 
motion pictures. The Italians used gestures primarily to imitate or sym- 
bolize actions; the Jews, to represent the process of their thought. Char- 
acteristically, the Italian used both arms in large, symmetrical, and 
rhythmic gestures directed toward himself. The Jews more often used 
their heads and fingers in small, asymmetrical, and jerky gestures directed 
toward the person addressed; they also touched him and “buttonholed” 
him. The more assimilated the individual, the less his gestural character- 
istics resembled those of traditional Jewish or Italian groups. 


The control of temperament 


Our behavior is forever being painted by, or tinted with, our tempera- 
ment. Emotions are sometimes an end in themselves: we go to the theater 
to laugh or cry; we go hungry to enjoy eating; or we start a fight to 
experience the excitement. More often, emotions are a means to an end: 
we do not seek to be fearful, angry, disgusted, or ashamed but to reduce 
tensions, and these emotional states drive us to find ways of doing so. 
In the very process of seeking or avoiding emotional experiences we 
experience emotion: we feel a tinge of elation when we progress toward 
our goal, a tinge of pain when we are blocked. We have too few of 
some emotional experiences and too many of others to suit us, and our 
emotions often drive us too hard or too erratically, and sometimes in the 
wrong direction, Life, then, presents us with many emotional problems. 
What can be done to make the best of the situation? 


MATCHING LIFE TO TEMPERAMENT 

We learn at least as much of our temperament as we inherit, but 
before we become adults, heredity and learning have interacted to give 
us traits which even drastic experiences may change but little. Allport 
et al. [1941] analyzed the life histories of 90 refugees who had been 
persecuted in Germany after the Nazi rise to power. They concluded: 
"Even catastrophic social change does not succeed in effecting radical 
transformations in personality. Before and after disaster, individuals are 
to a large extent the same." A breezy optimist before disaster was after- 
ward still a breezy optimist. Excitable adults seldom become placid, 
pessimists seldom become optimists, and inhibited persons seldom 
become impulsive. 

Temperaments which are unsuited for most situations may exactly 
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fit some. The extremely dominating and aggressive person who has high 
aspirations and poor emotional control generally has a difficult time. 
Yet these are the personality qualities that characterize champion ath- 
letes. Two projective tests were given to national champions: four were 
football players, two wrestlers, two boxers, one a trackman, and one a 
rifleman, The results were interpreted by psychologists who did not see 
the men or know the purpose of the investigation. In addition to the 
personality traits, the athletes had an unusual concern for physical power 
and physical perfection and a "strong need for competitive achievement" 
[Johnson et al., 1954]. 

It might seem that the leader who has poor emotional control is 
doomed to failure, but this is not so. Stogdill [1948] considered 19 
experiments in which measures of emotional control were related to 
leadership: in 1l experiments more control was shown among leaders 
than among their followers; in 3 there was no difference between leaders 
and followers; and 5 showed less control among the leaders. Pessimism 
too is a quality that we often like in our leaders; we tend to feel safer 
with those who worry about things that are unlikely to happen than 
with those who are blithely optimistic. Lincoln was a pessimist. 

No temperament is suited to all situations; some dislike routine and 
enjoy hazards, while some like routine and are frightened by dangers; 
some relish a fight and some do not; and some are delighted while some 
are pained by situations requiring them to express their feelings fully. 
It is wise to plan one's life to fit ones temperament. In choosing an 
occupation, for example, most people attempt to take their temperament 
into consideration; but ignorance of their emotional traits, the prestige 
appeal of certain positions, or a lack of knowledge of the temperament 
required by the job often result in serious incompatibilities. 


LEARNING TO CONTROL EMOTIONAL SITUATIONS 

Emotions stir up the organism to meet emergencies: fear makes us 
run faster, anger makes us fight harder, and love mobilizes energy to 
Obtain the loved object. No matter how carefully we plan our lives, criti- 
cal situations occur. How fearful, angry, or worried we become depends 
on how well we have learned to control situations which arouse these 
emotions. 


Fear As a child learns to deal with fear-provoking stimuli, he becomes 
less fearful: loud noises and strange things are more frightening to the 
one-year-old than to the ten-year-old [Jersild et al., 1933]. However, as 
the child’s knowledge of life expands, he learns new fears: the ten-year- 
old is more afraid of animals than the one-year-old. How a child learns 
new fears is indicated by the classic experiment with a white rabbit 
and a one-year-old boy, Albert. To begin with, Albert liked the rabbit, 
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but when the experimenter made a loud and unexpected noise while 
Albert was playing with the rabbit, Albert shrank back. After several 
repetitions of this procedure, Albert showed fear reactions to the rabbit 
even when the noise was not made. He also became very sensitive to 
white or furry objects in general—a dog, a sealskin coat, cotton, wool, 
human hair, and a Santa Claus mask [Watson and Rayner, 1920]. 
Unreasonable fears. As in the following case, many of the irrational 
fears we have as adults result from childhood conditioning [Bagby, 
1928]: 
A young woman had suffered since childhood from an intense fear of 
running water, particularly if it made a splashing sound. At the age of 
seven, the little girl had gone on a picnic with her family. She had wandered 
off contrary to the orders of her parents and had fallen into a waterfall, 
from which she had been rescued by the aunt. Fearing punishment for 
disobedience, she had never told anyone else of the escapade, and the aunt 
had departed immediately for a distant city, leaving her without a confidante. 
The incident was forgotten but the fear persisted. 


Similar types of conditioning occur among adults. The Countess of 
Rothes, for example, was one of the survivors of the Titanic. While 
dining out with friends a year after the disaster, she suddenly experi- 
enced the feeling of cold and horror she always associated with the 
Titanic. For an instant, she could not imagine why. Then she realized the 
orchestra was playing a piece from The Tales of Hoffmann, the last piece 
of after-dinner music played the night the ship was sunk [Lord, 1955]. 

We can unlearn some irrational fears by experience: infants learn 
that most strange people and objects are pleasant and not unpleasant; 
Albert learned to like the rabbit again when it was presented without 
the loud noise. Knowledge too gives us control over unreasonable fears. 
When the girl who was afraid of running water met again the aunt who 
had accompanied her on the picnic and the frightening incident was 
recalled, the girl’s fears rapidly subsided. Once the Countess recalled 
the association between the shipwreck and the musical selection, the 
music lost its power to arouse fear. 

Reasonable fears. Skill in dealing with the situations that people 
fear can reduce their fear, as Holmes [1936] demonstrated with children. 
She had children who were afraid of the dark play ball in a corridor 
near a dark room, and she so arranged their play that the ball now and 
then went into a dark room and was lost. In order to find it, the children 
had to cross the room and turn on the light switch which was on the 
far wall. At first the children were hesitant and fearful. With repeated 
play, however, their fears disappeared. Later they showed a willingness 
to go into any dark room and hunt for a light switch until they found it. 

With the children who were afraid of high places, Holmes first 
encouraged them to crawl across a ladder which was only 1 foot above 
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the ground. Then she raised the ladder higher by 1 foot and encouraged 
them again. Ultimately, the children crossed a ladder 10 feet above the 
ground without fear. 

The more control we gain, the less emotional we become. A dentist 
reduced the fears of his patients by providing them with a buzzer which 
they could sound whenever they wanted the dentist to stop drilling. 
Military experts train soldiers so thoroughly in how to behave in combat 
that in actual battle the combatants perform the learned acts. These 
dissipate their emotional energy, have the greatest chance of bringing 
them through safely, and do the most to reduce their fears [Glavis, 1946]. 
For the same reason, experienced steelworkers, coal miners, and automo- 
bile racers are generally less fearful in action than the inexperienced are. 
Although before their performances skilled actors and public speakers 
may be as emotional as inexperienced ones, they are less so during the 
performance. 

Figure 5.1 shows some of the situations most feared by college stu- 
dents. Fearing illness is likely to make us ill; fearing failure is likely to 


Fig. 5.1 What students fear, based on a study of 174 students. [Data 
from Steckle, 1957] 
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contribute to our failure. Knowledge and application of the principles of 
good health, however, reduce both the fear of illness and illness itself; 
knowledge of the demands of a job and mastery of the skills required 
lessen our fears and our failures. And so with other fears: the more 
knowledge and skill we have, the less we fear. 


Anger Like fear, anger is a response to a frustration we do not under- 
stand or cannot control. The more intense the frustration, the greater the 
anger is likely to be: hungry babies, when the bottle is snatched from 
their lips, become angrier than less hungry babies [Sears and Sears, 
1940]. The more clearly we think we see the obstacle that is causing our 
difficulties, the more likely we are to become angry. When the obstacle 
is seen as someone who plays an enduring and central part in our lives— 
a parent, a boss, a wife, or a child—the emotion becomes hate, an endur- 
ing anger that periodically rises to peaks of intensity where the focus 
of desire is to destroy the hated person. 

It is by people that we are most often irritated and annoyed. Cason 
[1930] analyzed more than 20,000 annoyances reported by more than 
1,000 males and females between childhood and old age. He eventually 
classified the sources of the annoyances as shown in Table 5.3. People 
and their behavior were responsible for more than four out of five of the 
annoyances. In intense anger, the sources we give are people even more 
often. If a person is not obviously to blame, we search for a disliked 
person upon whom we can pin our anger. 

When we are angered by people who continually argue, monopolize 
the conversation, brag, give unsolicited advice, pay no attention to what 
we are saying, interrupt, crowd ahead of us in line, or pry into our 
affairs, we want to attack them. Gates [1926], who had 51 college women 
keep records for a week of their impulses when angered, classified his 
results as shown in Table 5.4. When we are angry, it is a relief to attack 
others, but the attack rarely removes the obstacle that is blocking us and 
often produces retaliations which are even more frustrating. 


TABLE 5.3 WHAT ANNOYS US [Cason, 1930] 


Source of annoyance Percent 
Human behavior 59 
Nonhuman things and activities 19 
Clothes and manner of dress 13 
Alterable physical characteristics of people 5 
Persisting physical characteristics of people 
Total 100 
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TABLE 5.4 REACTIONS TO ANGER [Gates, 1926] 


Impulses following anger Number of reports 


To make a verbal retort 53 
To do physical injury to offender (slap, pinch, shake, 

strike, choke, push, step on, scratch, shoot, beat, 

throw out of window, kill, tear to pieces, throw 


something at, spank) 40 
To injure inanimate objects 20 
To run away, leave the room 12 
To cry, scream, swear 10 


To control situations which make us angry, we must be able to 
check our first impulses. We grit our teeth, keep a stiff upper lip, and 
count to 10, But anger releases energy for action, and unless we act, 
the suppressed energy spills over in unexpected ways. So we walk around 
the block, chop wood, kick the furniture, or engage in sports. 

Sports not only use up the physical energy released by emotion 
but, in some cases, also lower aggressiveness in general. Husman [1955], 
using the TAT and other projective tests, compared the aggressiveness 
of boxers, wrestlers, and cross-country runners with control subjects. The 
boxers, who had the greatest opportunity for expressing aggression, had 
considerably lower aggression scores than any of the other groups. The 
cross-country runners were the most aggressive. Johnson and Hutton 
[1955] measured the aggressive feelings of eight college wrestlers before 
the season started, just before a match, and just after a match. After the 
match, their aggression scores were lower than at any other time. 

The better we can control the situations which produce anger, the 
less angry we become. Anger arises when we are blocked: the child 
kicks the door he cannot open, the marooned motorist kicks the flat tire 
he cannot repair; the same situations do not arouse anger in children 
who can open doors or drivers who can fix tires. The better we under- 
stand why we are angry, the better we can manipulate ourselves. The 
better we understand those who block us, the better we can manipulate 
the situation to overcome the obstacle. When we cannot manipulate the 
objective situation, we can still manipulate the attitude we take toward 
it. We can ask ourselves, for example: “What difference will the situation 
make a week from now?” or “What difference does it make in my total 
life?” Those who can see obstacles in perspective drastically alter the 
situation they face and generally reduce their anger. Anger is energy 
which best serves its purpose when it is neither dammed up nor ex- 
ploded but is channeled into activities which help overcome the obstacles. 
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Worry and anxiety As with other emotions, the better we understand 
our worries and can control the situations that create them, the less 
anxious we become. The information and advice of bankers, lawyers, 
physicians, psychologists, ministers, and deans help to increase our 
understanding. Problems of sexual morality, venereal disease, and 
insanity frequently cause needless worry simply because persons con- 
cerned hesitate to talk about these problems or seek advice on them. 
Discussing problems with friends, too, even though they are not experts, 
can increase understanding. 

Setting a time for making a decision is one way of controlling worry. 
When we are worrying, we often vaguely think we will do one thing, 
then decide to do something else, then switch back to the first thing, 
then the second, and so on. The student worrying about writing a theme 
finds it difficult to settle down: he wanders back and forth, he sharpens 
pencils, but he does not begin. Meanwhile, worry and anxiety are going 
in a circle: worry arouses anxiety; anxiety arouses more worry; and more 
worry arouses more anxiety. To break the circle, a firm decision must 
be made, for vacillation eventually becomes more harmful than even a 
poor decision. 

Once the decision has been made, it must be carried through: if a 
student is disturbed by poor grades, he should study; if he is concerned 
about his social situation, he must engage in social activities; if nothing 
better suggests itself, let him walk rather than sit. Any harmless activity 
is better than giving in completely to one's anxiety. In anxious times, 
extra health precautions may be necessary to help control the situation, 
for anxiety interferes with appetite, digestion, and sleep, and poor 
physical condition not only makes us less able to deal with our worries 
but also makes us more prone to worry. Emergencies demand. special 
attention to diet, exercise, and health. 


THE BEST USE OF EMOTIONS 

Those who “lose their heads” or “fly off the handle" are generally 
criticized; those who appear cool and calm are generally admired—but 
not always. Jacqueline comments: 


My lack of expressiveness makes it easier for me to restrain myself in a 
right situation. Other than this, | can see no advantage. Since | have 
difficulty expressing my feelings, my acquaintances often think | am un- 
friendly—many times | cannot express how happy | am or how delighted 
| am over some happening. Similarly, when something is sad and | express 
little emotion, people often think | am cold and unfeeling. Although | have 
been this way for a long time, | find little advantage in it. 


On the other hand, Carol finds considerable advantage in the free ex- 
pression of her feelings: 
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| have no trouble explaining how | feel. When something bothers me a 
great deal, | enjoy talking it over with my family or friends. When | become 
upset, | cry easily. | find this a great help in relieving my tensions. When 
l am happy, | laugh easily and often. | enjoy giving speeches, particularly 
when my topic is one on which | have strong feelings. | talk easily with 
strangers and enjoy telling people about myself. When | am angry, | say 
how | feel, but | also find it easy to say | am sorry and admit my mistakes. 
As far as | know, | have always been this way. I think my family background 
accounts for this trait, because | am daughter number four in a family of 
six girls. My parents and my sisters have always been very close, and we 
have all freely expressed our emotions to each other. 


Those who feel compelled, like Jacqueline, to inhibit emotional expres- 
sion regardless of the situation have not learned to use their emotions 


in either a satisfying or an adaptive way. 


Spontaneity training The spontaneous person freely and effectively ex- 
presses his ernotions: he can express his hostilities and aggressions to the 
extent that the situation demands; he can smile and laugh naturally; and 
he shows his love without sheepishness. He does not have to repress his 
emotions to avoid feeling guilty; he does not try to suppress them and 
then indulge in emotional explosions; and he does not have to ration- 
alize his angers by depicting his enemy as the devil. He is original in 
his ideas and energetic and effective in carrying them out. And he is 


ants learn to express, 
emotionally charged 
ide World| 


Psychodrama is a technique whereby the particip 
develop, and control their emotions by acting out 
situations under the guidance of a professional staff. [W 
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generally liked and respected: though we may appreciate temperance 
and restraint, we do not like people who deny their fears, repress their 
angers, feel guilty about their enthusiasms, or try to act in an artificial 
or machinelike way. 

The demands of society, however, push people to be unspontaneous: 
to be moderate in their emotions, to abide by increasingly complex social 
rules of expression, and to conform closely to what others expect them 
to do. The Jacquelines are more common than the Carols. Moreno 
[1946] developed the psychodrama as an aid in training such people to 
express their emotions more freely. The technique permits persons to 
act out their social roles and emotional problems under professional 
guidance. In one case, for example, 20 girls who planned to become 
salesgirls, waitresses, beauticians, or nurses, met together. Moreno as- 
signed roles to four of them: a visitor to a hospital, a sick child, a nurse 
on the ward, and a nurse in training. Those who were assigned roles 
went up on the stage, and the others, for the moment, were part of the 
audience. The actors were then asked to act out their roles as they felt 
them. The girls learned to respond to the situation, not in terms of 
previous attitudes and ideas, but in terms of the objective demands of 
the situation. Psychodrama is flexible: a person may be assigned a role 
that he avoids in life, he may be assigned a role that requires reliving a 
painful scene, he may be asked to act out a fantasy, or he may be asked 
to be part of the audience while one of his problems is acted out by 
others. 


Psychodrama allows the maxi- 
mum leeway for self expression. 
This young man, for instance, 
has made his own costume in 
order to fully show the way he 
feels about the forces working 
within and upon him. 
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Constructive expression of emotions The best use of emotions demands 
that they be expressed in constructive ways. One step in this direction 
for people like Jacqueline is to recognize that it is better to express 
emotions to others than to brood over them in private. When a person 
is drawn from his fantasies to attend to communications from others, his 
personal dissatisfactions become balanced by his satisfactions in the 
achievements of the group, and his interactions with others provide an 
opportunity to verbalize his emotions. As emotions are put into words, 
they become less diffused, less intense, and more manageable. 

Our society frowns upon the public expression of strong emotion: 
weeping, angry arguments, and kissing except of the perfunctory kind 
are disapproved. But a frown is not a prison sentence, and even the 
frowns may occur less often than we think. Normal persons expect to 
find occasional anger in others and take it in their stride, for they prefer 
knowing what a person feels to guessing what he might be feeling. As 
a consequence, many people could express their feelings much more 
openly than they do without any reasonable danger of losing friends or 
alienating people. However, even though inhibited people may recognize 
the desirability of freer expression, they hesitate, for they lack the experi- 
ence which gives confidence and skill. Like novice tennis players, they 
hesitate to enter the court with more experienced players. Among very 
inhibited persons, psychotherapy or techniques like spontaneity training 
may be required to overcome the hesitancy. For most people, a clear 
recognition of the desirability of achieving freer and more constructive 
expression of emotion results in progress toward the goal. Parents, less 
inhibited friends, and society in general can foster progress by both en- 
couraging expression and developing increased tolerance for a wider 
range of emotional expression. 


Summary 
Emotion is a stirred-up state. Temperament is the character of an indi- 
vidual’s emotive responses. People typically vary in their degree of 
emotionality, their optimism, and their expressiveness. Emotionality can 
be measured by ratings, inventories, or the measurement of physiological 
changes. The facts that animals vary widely in their emotionality and 
that women are more emotional than men indicate that differences in 
emotionality are largely inherited. However, the types of emotions that 
à person most commonly experiences may be largely the product of his 
childhood environment. I t 
Although people differ in their general level of optimism, most o 
them vary widely around their average. There is some evidence that 
these variations in mood are due more to internal than to external factors. 
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However, the general level of a person’s optimism is strongly influenced 
by the degree of optimism pervading his culture. American society has 
been dominated by an unusually optimistic view of life. 

Cultures and subcultures differ in both the amount of emotional 
expression and the types of emotions expressed. The Balinese are inhib- 
ited and the Haitians are expressive; the Sioux Indians express much 
anger but little fear, and the Hopi express much fear but little anger. 
Cultures also differ in their emotional language: the Italians use both 
arms in large symmetrical gestures, while the Jews more often use their 
heads and fingers in small jerky gestures. 

Three principles for handling emotional problems are: (1) Match 
life to temperament; (2) learn to control emotional situations; and (3) 
make the best use of emotions. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Frank, L. K. Feelings and emotions. New York: Doubleday, 1954. The booklet 
traces the sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction from early childhood. 
The needs for both emotional expression and sublimation are discussed. 

Beutner, K. R., and Hale, N. G., Jr. Emotional illness: how families can help. 
New York: Putnam, 1957. A little book written by a psychiatrist and a 
journalist for the relatives of people with emotional illnesses. A skillful 
blend of interesting case histories and simply stated psychological fact 
and theory. 

Cannon, W. B. Bodily changes in pain, hunger, fear, and rage. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1929. A classic study of emotion which con- 
cerns the physiological changes that occur in emotion. 

Diamond, S. Personality and temperament. New York: Harper, 1957. A lucid, 
lively, factual text which includes chapters on *The Emotional Problems 
of Rats and Mice," "Physiological Theories of Temperament,” and 
"Individuation of Temperament." 

Dunbar, F. Emotions and bodily changes: a survey of literature on psycho- 
somatic interrelationships, 1910-1958. (4th ed.) New York: Random 
House, 1954. 
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chapter 6 The outer world can never be so completely 
unstructured as to make perception depend solely upon the perceiver; 


but it can never be so sharply and clearly organized as to obliterate individual 


differences among perceivers. GARDNER MURPHY perception 


Bons PERCEIVE in different ways. Some characteristically interpret 
environmental stimuli in relation to each other, while others more often 
interpret them in terms of their own experiences, attitudes, and ideas. 
Some typically perceive more quickly than others: they interpret stimuli 
more rapidly, predict the substance from its sensory cues with greater 
speed. And some are generally more flexible and can readily shift from 
one interpretation to another. These perceptual traits of extraversion, 
speed of closure, and flexibility of closure are the main interest of the 
present chapter. First, however, we take a brief look at the nature of 
perception to see why it is that psychologists view it as such a vital 
aspect of personality. 


The nature of perception 


Hit on the back of the head, we sense blinding flashes of light and color. 
Hit ina slightly different place, we perceive stars and butterflies. Sensa- 
tion is the registration of stimuli in the brain; perception is an awareness 
of objects, qualities, or relationships by way of these sensations: we 
sense heat but perceive fire, we sense loudness but perceive a drum; 
and we sense sourness but perceive vinegar. Perception, then, is the 
interpretation of sensations, the prediction of a substance from sensory 
clues. 
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THE CASE OF DARTMOUTH AND PRINCETON 


On November 23, 1951, the Dartmouth football team was beaten by an unde- 
feated Princeton team. It was a rough game: Kazmaier, Princeton’s all-American 
candidate, had his nose broken in the second quarter; in the third quarter a 
Dartmouth player left the game with a broken leg; and on many plays both sides 
were penalized. Dartmouth was penalized 70 yards, Princeton 25. 

The blame for the roughness of the game was so hotly debated that two 
psychologists investigated reactions of Dartmouth and Princeton students to 
determine the differences in perception of the game. They administered a ques- 
tionnaire a week after the game to undergraduates from both institutions. They 
also showed a motion picture of the game to samples of students and asked them 
to check the number of “mild” or “flagrant” rule infractions that they observed. 
[Hastorf and Cantril, 1954] 


Circle the “T” for those statements below that you think were reported in the 
study and the “F” for those that were not. 


T °F 1. The Princeton paper said: "Both teams were guilty but the blame 
must be laid primarily on Dartmouth's doorstep.” 

T F 42. The Dartmouth paper said that the Princeton coach “instilled the old 
see-what-they-did-go-get-them attitude into his players.” 

T F 3. The Dartmouth paper also said: “Most of the roughing penalties were 
called against Dartmouth while Princeton received more of the illegal- 
use-of-the-hands variety.'" 


We are so used to predicting the substance from its sensory shadow 
that we normally feel that the shadow is the substance: we do not see 
green, but a pea; we do not hear high-pitched voice sounds, but a child; 
we do not smell smoke, but a cigar. Furthermore, we assume that those 
with us see the same pea, child, or cigar. Most of the time the assumption 
is sound, for other people have similar stimuli impinging upon them, 
receive them with similar sense organs, and interpret them with similar 
brains. But people also differ in their sense organs, in their drives, in 
what they are set to see, in what they have learned to look for, and in 
the general way they go about interpreting stimuli. Each of these 
differences may create differences in the way people perceive the same 
sensations. 

Differences in sense organs cause differences in perception: the 
blind do not see the green pea nor the deaf hear the drum. So marked 
are the differences in the sensory capacities of man and animals that 
we can be confident that they live in quite different worlds: the earth- 
worm perceives an imageless region of light and darkness where man 
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T F 4. The Princeton Alumni Weekly reported: “A Dartmouth player delib- 
erately kicked Brad Glass in the ribs while the latter was on his back.” 

T F 5. Nearly all Princeton students judged the game as “rough and dirty." 

T F 6. Most Princeton students thought the charges being made were true. 

T F 7. Most of the Dartmouth students thought the charges being made 
were true. 

T F 8. About a third of the Dartmouth students judged the game as “rough 
and fair.” 

T F 9. The Princeton students saw many more "flagrant" infractions than 
the Dartmouth students. 

T F 10. The Princeton students saw a few more infractions by the Dartmouth 
team than the Dartmouth students saw. 

T F 11. The reactions of students who actually saw the game were quite 
different from those of students who did not see the game. 

T F 12. Students who knew the rules of the game well gave different answers 
from those who did not. 

T F 13. Those Princeton students who reported that they themselves had 
played football gave different answers from those who had not. 

T F 14. A Dartmouth alumnus in the Midwest, checking the film for the 
infractions, could see no flagrant infractions and thought the film. 
had been cut. 

T F 15. The same occurrences on the football field gave rise to the same 
experiences among students of the two institutions. 


sees brown earth and green trees; the dog perceives a high-pitched 
whistle that man cannot hear. Differences in the nervous systems of man 
and animals create even larger differences in perception; the female 
herring gull, with eyes sharper than man's, cannot perceive the difference 
between its own egg and a wooden one many times larger [Tinbergen, 
1953], 

People tend to see what they want to see. McClelland and Atkinson 
[1948] had 108 candidates for submarine training look at ambiguous 
stimuli projected on a dimly lit screen. They were told what to look for: 
“Three objects on a table” or “All the people in the picture are enjoying 
themselves. What are they doing?” Forty-four of the sailors took the test 
l hour after eating; 24 took it 4 hours after eating; and 40 took it 16 
hours after eating. The hungrier the subject, the more food-related ob- 
jects he reported. 

People tend to see what they expect to see. Siipola [1935] flashed 
On a screen for a tenth of a second such nonsense syllables as chack, 
sael, and dack. Each of the 180 subjects was asked to write down what 
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he thought the words were. Half of the subjects were told in advance 
that the words to appear would have to do with animals or birds; the 
other half were told that the words would have to do with travel or 
transportation. The first group gave animal or bird responses 63 percent 
of the time: chick, seal, duck, etc. The second group gave travel or 
transportation responses 74 percent of the time: check, sail, deck, etc. 

People tend to see what they have learned to see. Bruner and 
Postman [1949] quickly flashed playing cards before subjects and asked 
them to name the cards. Some of the cards were especially manufactured 
to reverse the usual relation between color and suit: a black six of hearts, 
a red four of spades. Most persons saw what they had previously learned 
to see: a six of spades and a four of hearts. In another experiment, 
Bruner et al. [1951] cut a lemon, a carrot, and a tomato from the same 
sheet of orange paper. Subjects were asked to look at each piece of paper 
and then turn around and set a color wheel to match the color of the 
paper. When the paper was identified as a lemon, the matching color 
was yellower; when the paper was identified as a tomato, the matching 
color was redder. 

Thus, the same person may perceive quite different things in the 
same situation at different times if his sense organs change, if his motiva- 
tion shifts, if his set is varied, or if he learns something new. But people 
also have characteristic ways of perceiving. In other words, there are 
perceptual traits. It is to these traits that we now turn. 


Introverted versus extraverted thinking 


Introversion and extraversion were first defined and described by Jung 
in 1924. The words are now in every dictionary. But, like a Hollywood 
movie that retains only the title of the original story, the words have 
often been so distorted or simplified as to have little relation to Jung's 
definitions. For example, Freud assumed that introversion and neurosis 
were intimately related, although Jung did not make this assumption, 
and many people equate extraversion with gregariousness, although 
Jung did not. Guilford [1940] defined thinking introversion-extraversion 
as ^... an inclination to meditative or reflective thinking, philosophizing, 
analysis of one’s self and others, versus an extraverted orientation of 
thinking.” 

The cases of George and Edward, college juniors, illustrate the 
difference between a thinking introvert and a thinking extravert. 


George is introverted in his thinking. He has a wide range of interests, which 
are particularly intense in the field of art and literature. He has a vivid 
imagination, daydreams a great deal, and enjoys studying. Although his 
vocational plans are uncertain, he leans toward a teaching career. Edward 
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is much more extraverted. His interests are sharply focused upon public 
affairs, gadgets, and scientific activities. He is well on his way to becoming 
an engineer, and the practical matters of job opportunities and pay are of 
considerable concern to him. He prefers dealing with concrete situations 
rather than ideas. George plans his actions carefully; Edward is inclined 
to act and think afterward. George likes routine; Edward likes variety. George 
is sometimes so preoccupied with his thoughts that he fails to realize that 
people are talking to him; Edward always hears but is easily distracted 
from what one person is saying to what another is saying. They both like 
social activities; they both enjoy athletics and have a wide range of motor 
skills; and neither shows any signs of instability or neuroticism. 


It is the thinking aspect of introversion and extraversion which is 
most closely allied to perceptual introversion and extraversion. Before 
discussing it further, however, we take a look at Jung’s original ideas to 
see why they need some modification. 


THE BROADER VIEW OF JUNG 

Jarly in his career Carl Jung was an admirer and friend of Freud. 
In 1914, however, he broke completely with Freud and formed his own 
theory of psychoanalysis and method of psychotherapy, which have be- 
come known as analytic psychology. Though he is acknowledged to be 
a great modern thinker, most of his work is so complex as to be almost 
undiscussable. His concepts of introversion and extraversion have had 


Carl Jung, an early coworker 

of Sigmund Freud, later 
developed his own theories, 
known as analytical psychology. 
His theories stress the individ- 
ual’s need for a sense of meaning 
and personal worth. [Bettmann 
Archive] 
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the most obvious impact upon American psychology. The following 
example from Jung [1956, pp. 66-67] illustrates his conception of the 
difference between an introvert and an extravert: 


Let us suppose two youths rambling in the country, They come to a fine 
castle; both want to see inside it. The introvert says, "Id like to know 
what it’s like inside.” The extravert answers, “Right, let’s go in,” and 
makes for the gateway. The introvert draws back—“Perhaps we aren't 
allowed in,” says he, with visions of policemen, fines, and fierce dogs in 
the background. Whereupon the extravert answers, “Well, we can ask. 
They'll let us in all right"—with visions of kindly old watchmen, hospitable 
seigneurs, and the possibility of romantic adventures. On the strength of 
extraverted optimism they at length find themselves in the castle. But 
now comes the dénouement. The castle has been rebuilt inside, and con- 
tains nothing but a couple of rooms with a collection of old manuscripts. 
As it happens, old manuscripts are the chief joy of the introverted youth. 
Hardly has he caught sight of them when he becomes as one transformed, 
He loses himself in contemplation of the treasures, uttering cries of 
enthusiasm. He engages the keeper in conversation so as to extract from 
him as much information as possible, and when the result is meagre the 
youth asks to see the curator in order to propound his questions to him. 
His shyness has vanished, objects have taken on a seductive glamour, 
and the world wears a new face. But meanwhile the spirits of the extra- 
verted youth are ebbing lower and lower. 

His face grows longer and he begins to yawn, No kindly watchmen 
are forthcoming here, no knightly hospitality, not a trace of romantic 
adventure—only a castle made over into a museum. There are manuscripts 
enough to be seen at home. While the enthusiasm of the one rises, the 
spirits of the other fall, the castle bores him, the manuscripts remind him 
of a library, library is associated with university, university with studies 
and menacing examinations. Gradually a veil of gloom descends over 
the once so interesting and enticing castle. The object becomes negative. 
"Isn't it marvellous,” cries the introvert, “to have stumbled on this wonder- 
ful collection?” “The place bores me to extinction,” replies the other with 
undisguised ill humour, 


Jungs ideas about introversion and extraversion grew from his 
observations of clinical patients. Eysenck [1948], using a wide variety 
of ratings and test scores of thousands of subjects, has verified many of 
Jungs observations. Eysencks earlier studies demonstrated that intro- 
version and neuroticism were independent dimensions of personality; 
the later ones related physical, physiological, and psychological measures 
to introversion-extraversion. The later studies resulted in a detailed 
picture of the traits of introverts and extraverts, Eysenck's [1948, pp. 
246-247] description of the introvert type is as follows: 


We find that (neurotic) introverts show a tendency to develop anxiety 
and depression symptoms, that they are characterized by obsessional 
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tendencies, irritability, apathy, and that they suffer from a liability of 
the autonomic system. According to their own statement, their feelings 
are easily hurt, they are self-conscious, nervous, given to feelings of in- 
feriority, moody, day dream easily, keep in the background on social 
occasions, and suffer from sleeplessness. In their body-build vertical 
growth predominates over horizontal growth; their effort response is 
poor, and their choline esterase activity is high. Salivary secretion is in- 
hibited. Their intelligence is comparatively high, their vocabulary excel- 
lent, and they tend to be persistent. 
He describes the extravert type [p. 247] as showing 

. . a tendency to develop hysterical conversion symptoms, and a hysterical 
attitude to their symptoms. Furthermore, they show little energy, narrow 
interests, have a bad work-history, and are hypochondriacal. According 
to their own statement, they are troubled by stammer or stutter, are 
accident prone, frequently off work through illness, disgruntled, and 
troubled by aches and pains. In their body-build, horizontal growth pre- 
dominates over vertical growth; their effort response is quite good and 
their choline esterase activity low. Salivary secretion is not inhibited. 
Their intelligence is comparatively low, their vocabulary poor, and they 
show extreme lack of persistence. 


THE INTROVERTED TYPE VERSUS INTROVERTED TRAITS 

A type is a group of correlated traits. Figure 6.1 illustrates the rela- 
tionship between a specific response, a habit, a trait, and a type as 
depicted by Eysenck. Being disturbed by an alarm clock is a specific 
response. A person who is disturbed by dripping faucets and passing 
airplanes as well as by alarm clocks has a habit of being disturbed by 
noises. If he is also irritated by people and by being interrupted, he can 
be characterized as being generally irritable, that is, of having a trait 
of irritability. If, in addition, he is persistent, rigid, introspective, and 
shy, he is an introverted type. 

A type, then, is a higher and broader level of personality organiza- 
tion than a trait: if we knew only that a person was irritable, we could 
predict less about him than if we knew that he was introverted. How- 
ever, as we go from lower to higher levels of organization, our specific 
predictions become less accurate, and we are in danger of knowing 
less and less about more and more until we know nothing about every- 
thing. If we consider George and Edward as introverted and extraverted 
types rather than introverted and extraverted thinkers, we can make 
more predictions about them: we would predict that Edward would be 
taller, more irritable, more persistent, more intelligent, and more ener- 
getic than George. These predictions, however, would be inaccurate, 
for although Edward is taller, more irritable, and more persistent than 
George, his intelligence scores are no higher than George's, and he is 
somewhat less energetic. 
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TRAIT LEVEL 


INTROVERSION 


TYPE LEVEL 


Fig. 6.1 Levels of personality. [After Eysenck, 1953] 


How closely correlated are the traits that determine the introverted 
and extraverted types? The answer determines the value of the type. 
If the traits have a high correlation with the types, then we can predict 
from one aspect of introversion or extraversion to another and make few 
mistakes; if they are loosely related, we will make almost as many incor- 
rect as correct predictions. To answer the question, Guilford and Guilford 
[1939] factor-analyzed a long inventory of statements designed to meas- 
ure introversion and extraversion as defined by Jung. They isolated five 
relatively independent traits: social introversion-extraversion (seclusive- 
ness-shyness), thinking introversion-extraversion, depression, cycloid dis- 
position (instability versus stability of moods), and rhathymia (inhibition 
versus impulsiveness). Hildebrand [1958] found little evidence for an 
introverted-extraverted cluster of traits. Sigal et al. [1958] also report 
discouraging results. It seems more useful, therefore, to focus our atten- 
tion upon the trait of introverted versus extraverted thinking rather than 
upon introverted and extraverted types. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THINKING INTROVERSION-EXTRAVERSION 
Inventories have often been employed to measure thinking introver- 
sion-extraversion. Introverted thinkers agree with statements like these: 


I spend a great deal of time philosophizing with myself. 
I sometimes think more about my ideas than about the routine demands 


of daily life. 
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Irritated 
by people 


Alarm 
clocks 


Dripping 
faucets 


HABIT LEVEL RESPONSE LEVEL 


Irritated 
by noises 


Irritated by 


interruptions 


I would rather grow inwardly than be a success in practical affairs. 
I have a vivid imagination. 


Extraverted thinkers agree with statements like these: 


I always keep my feet solidly on the ground. 
When I think a problem through, I keep very close to the facts that I 


have seen and observed. 
I can deal much better with actual situations than with ideas. 


I only work for tangible and clearly defined results. 


A respondent’s answers to such statements tend to be consistent with 
each other and to be quite stable over a period of time. 

It is hard for us to judge the introversion of some other person. Guil- 
ford and Martin [1944], for example, found no relationship between the 
way others rated a person and the person’s own introversion score. Some 
of the rater’s difficulty lies in his uncertainty about the meaning of the 
trait. Much of the difficulty lies in the covert nature of introversion: 
overt traits, particularly social ones like gregariousness and dominance, 
are easier to rate than those concerned with how a person perceives and 
thinks about the world. 

The ratio of movement to color responses on the ink-blot test pro- 
vides a perceptual test of what Rorschach called introversive versus 
extratensive tendencies. M responses (“two women trying to pull some- 
thing apart,” “dancing and frolicking fawns,” etc.) were assumed to be 
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responses to inner impulses; C responses (“blood,” “emerald,” “green 
bug,” etc.), responses to external stimulation; and the ratio between the 
two (M/C), the balance of tendencies. The ratio is among the most 
consistent and stable of Rorschach measures: respondents tend to obtain 
the same index on different sets of ink blots [Thornton and Guilford, 
1936]; the ratios obtained by fifteen-year-olds correlate with the ratios 
they obtained at twelve [Hertz, 1942]. 

The ratio of verbs to adjectives in a person’s speech and writing 
provides a possible measure of introverted tendencies. Like M responses, 
verbs suggest an orientation toward inner realities. Like C responses, 
adjectives suggest an orientation toward outer realities. Records of spon- 
taneous speech would probably be more revealing than carefully written 
material, However, little use has been made of this ratio [Sanford, 1942]. 

Introverts have less stable visual perceptions than extraverts. For 
example, they see more movements in a fixed point of light in a dark 
room than do extraverts [Voth, 1941]. They also show less "size con- 
stancy," less tendency to see familiar objects as the same size regardless 
of distance, less tendency to see a man 100 feet away as the same size 
as a man 10 feet away [Ardis and Fraser, 1957]. Possibly for these 
reasons, introverts are more inconsistent in accelerating their cars 
[Venables, 1956]. Such results suggest that it may be possible to develop 
a useful perceptual test of introversion-extraversion. 


USEFULNESS OF INTROVERTS AND EXTRAVERTS TO SOCIETY 

Introverts and extraverts have their strengths and weaknesses. Intro- 
verts have more consistent and better-integrated attitudes and values 
than do extraverts [Winthrop, 1957]. They are less bored by, and more 
vigiliant in, the performance of monotonous tasks [Bakan, 1957]. They 
are somewhat more intelligent [Guilford and Martin, 1944] and more 
easily conditioned [Franks, 1957]. Extraverts are in closer touch with 
external realities, particularly economic ones. 

Society needs both introverted and extraverted leaders. But society 
looks to its introverts for intellectual leadership, not for fantasies result- 
ing from frustrating experiences in the outer world; it looks to its extra- 
verts for aid in conquering the external world, not for agitated activity 
resulting from an unsatisfying inner life. Society needs both introverted 
Woodrow Wilsons and extraverted, rough-riding Theodore Roosevelts. 

The introvert and the extravert seem to fear not each other but 
themselves. Stephenson [1950] had introverts and extraverts pick from 
a large group of photographs those which they felt were most like 
themselves. The choices were not flattering: the introverts selected pic- 
tures showing withdrawn and shut-in qualities to a striking degree; the 
extraverts, pictures revealing manic and overexcited states. For their 
intimate relationships, introverts sometimes pick extraverts and vice 
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Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. Society benefits from the 
meditative philosophizing of the introvert as well as from the more 
outer-directed thinking of the extravert. [Bettmann Archives] 


versa, apparently to balance their own recognized blind spots and weak- 
nesses. Introverts marry extraverts, and business partnerships too are 
not infrequently composed of extremes. The trend might be profitably 
expanded. 


Speed of closure 


We strive to complete the incomplete, to achieve closure: when we are 
shown a circle with a tiny gap, we tend to see a complete circle; when 
we are shown a face in profile without a nose, we tend to perceive a 
complete face; and when we hear an unfinished story, we tend to finish 
it ourselves. Figure 6.2 provides other examples of closure: we perceive 
complete figures in incomplete ones, complete numbers in incomplete 
ones, complete letters in incomplete ones, and complete words in incom- 
plete ones. 

Some persons achieve closure much faster than others. Thurstone 
[1944] showed that persons not only differed widely in their performance 
on the tests illustrated in Figure 6.2 but that the person who did well 
on one tended to do well on the others. There was, in other words, a 
perceptual trait which he called speed of closure. He started with 59 
different tests of perception involving colors, forms, numbers, words, 
and pictures and requiring subjects sometimes to perceive quickly, some- 
times to remember what they saw, and sometimes to shift from seeing 
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STREET-GESTALT COMPLETION TEST: DOTTED-OUTLINES TEST: 
What is the figure? What is the letter? 


NAVAS 
HIDDEN- DIGITS TEST: MUTILATED-WORDS TEST: 
What is the number? What is the word? 


Fig. 6.2 Items from tests of speed of closure. [After Thurstone, 1944] 


one thing to seeing another. The subjects were nearly two hundred 
students at the University of Chicago who took each of the perception 
tests individually. Scores on each of the tests were correlated with scores 
on all the other tests. Scores which had little relationship to any of the 
other scores, such as those on the Rorschach Ink Blot Test, were elimi- 
nated. The remaining scores were factor-analyzed to determine which 
tests clustered together. Twelve clusters were isolated. Two seemed to 
have special significance for personality: speed of closure and flexibility 
of closure. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE FAST CLOSER 

Pemberton first verified Thurstone’s speed and flexibility factors and 
then related personality measures to them. Among other things, she 
found that the fast closers agreed with the following kinds of statements 
much more often than slow closers [Pemberton, 1952a, 1952b]: 


I look for the “silver lining in every cloud.” 

I seldom try to get the over-all picture of a problem. 
People regard me as self-confident. 

I take the lead in livening up a dull party. 

I admire and respect people in authority. 
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In general, the fast closers tended to be cheerful, extraverted in their 
thinking, self-confident, gregarious, dominating, and conforming. They 
were neat, organized, and efficient. 

Thurstone felt that fast closers might be better readers. He could 
find little evidence to support his feeling. He also felt that fast closers 
might be good leaders, for leadership requires the ability to see the 
“picture” in complex, incomplete, and distracting situations. He compared 
the perceptual scores of 18 campus leaders with a group of noncampus 
leaders, and he compared the scores of 10 successful and 10 unsuccessful 
Federal interns in public administration. Neither campus leaders nor the 
successful interns were especially good on the speed of closure tests. 

Speedy closers run two risks: their perceptions may be incomplete, 
or they may be wrong. The risks are not great in such simple and objec- 
tive tasks as finding figures, numbers, letters, and words from incomplete 
outlines. They are greater in complex and emotionally toned social situ- 
ations. When Southern white children were shown a photograph of 
Negro and white children and later were asked to describe the picture 
from memory, many omitted the Negro children entirely [Horowitz and 
Horowitz, 1938]. When candidates for a public service examination in 
South Africa were asked to indicate what percentage they thought Jews 
constituted of the whole South African population, the typical answer 
was about 20 percent, whereas the true answer was about 1 percent 
[Malherbe, 1946]. Those with quick closure are uninterested in getting 
the over-all picture, impatient with abstract principles, and inclined to 
accept authoritative judgments. Thus, their perceptions are more likely 
to be both incomplete and wrong. 


INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY 

A person’s genes can make it hard for him to achieve closure; his 
environment can unduly force him to gain it. Parents who have a feeling 
of social and economic marginality are prone to create such a forcing 
environment upon their children. Parents who are second-generation 
foreigners, for example, often seek to gain social acceptance by a rigid 
adherence to social norms. They expect their children to learn rules 
quickly which are external, rigid, superficial, and often incomprehensible. 
As a consequence, they create a situation comparable to permanent 
physical danger: there is no time for fine discrimination or for attempts 
to obtain a full understanding; there is only time for speedy closure and 
quick action. Children raised in such homes are likely to develop what 
Frenkel-Brunswick [1949] has called intolerance of ambiguity. 

Those who are intolerant of ambiguity demand definiteness and 
clarity of organization. To get it, they stick to old solutions, lean heavily 
upon authority, and dichotomize: “There are only two kinds of people: 
the weak and the strong"; "There are only two kinds of women: the pure 
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and the bad”; “There is only one right way to do anything”; etc. They 
are prejudiced, for prejudice is “. . . an antipathy based upon a faulty 
and inflexible generalization” [Allport, 1954]. 

Block and Block [1951] placed prejudiced and unprejudiced subjects 
in a dark room where they could see only a tiny fixed point of light. 
Everyone in such a situation has the illusion that the point of light is 
swaying in various directions. The prejudiced subjects could not tolerate 
the perceptual ambiguity. They quickly established norms for them- 
selves, reporting the light as moving in a constant direction and as 
moving about the same number of inches from one trial to another. 
Prejudiced: persons demand closure; they manufacture it when it does 
not exist. 

Tolerance of ambiguity, too, is partly a matter of family atmosphere 
and parental training. The tolerant learn early in life that it is safe to 
say, "I don't know" and to wait for needed evidence, they learn to pro- 
ceed with tasks without precise and orderly instructions, and they learn 
to accept blame without falling into a state of alarm. Germans who 
resisted Hitler appeared to come from homes which fostered such toler- 
ance. Their mothers were unusually demonstrative and affectionate, 
their fathers were generally well liked and were not harsh disciplinarians 
[Levy, 1948]. 


Flexibility of closure 


Some persons are rigid in their perceptions and some are flexible. Once 
rigid persons have achieved an interpretation of stimuli, they resist alter- 
native interpretations; flexible persons can shift readily from one inter- 
pretation to another. Once rigid persons have achieved closure, they 
stay closed; flexible persons close, open, and close again. Rigid people 
lean heavily upon the external and concrete qualities of the stimuli in 
crystallizing their interpretations; they are field-dependent. Those who 
are flexible use internal and abstract stimuli as well as external ones in 
their perceptions; they are field-independent [Witkin et al., 1954]. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF FLEXIBILITY OF CLOSURE 

Among the best tests of flexibility of closure are those requiring a 
person to locate a simple figure embedded in a more complex one 
[Thurstone, 1944]. The embedded figures may be concrete or abstract. 
Figure 6.3 is an example of the concrete-figure type. 

Figure 6.4 gives the instructions of the Gottschaldt Figures Test, 
one of the abstract embedded-figures tests utilized by Thurstone. Witkin 
[1950] has developed a similar but more complicated test which employs 
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colors and three dimensions. Following are his descriptions of the per- 
formances on his test of two subjects, one inflexible and one flexible 
[Witkin et al., 1954, pp. 528-529]. Oliver is field-dependent. 


The subject gave one of the most extremely field-dependent performances 
found in our group of men. His difficulty in "breaking up" the complex 
field was so great that he required an average of 120.8 seconds to locate 
the simple figures within it; and on four of the twenty-four trials, he failed 
to discover it in the five minutes allowed . . . this subject is strongly in- 
fluenced by the over-all organization of the field, finding it extremely difficult 
to maintain an active "set" against it or to perceive it differently from the 
manner indicated by its organization. 


Hedda, who is field-independent, shows [p. 540] 


. a striking ability to resist the structure of the field and to perceive it 
analytically. She required an average of only 19.3 secs. to locate the 
previously seen simple figure in the complex visual design in which it was 
hidden. . . . Actually her score was exaggerated by the difficulty she en- 
countered on the first trial of the series. On this trial, she failed to find the 
simple figure within the five minutes allowed, but there is some basis for 


Fig.6.3 An embedded- 
figures test. How many 
faces, people, or animals 
can you see? [Thurstone, 
19492] 
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The first figure is contained 
in the second figure. The 
second figure has been 
marked to show this. 

In this pair of drawings, mark 
that part of the second figure 
which is the same as the first 
figure. 


Fig. 6.4 Instructions of the Gottschaldt Figures Test. [After Thurstone, 
1944] 


believing that she did not at the beginning fully comprehend the nature of 
the task. Omitting this trial, her average time to locate each simple figure 
in the remaining 23 trials was only 7.0 seconds. 


Witkin's test takes a good deal of time to complete. Jackson [1956] has 
developed a shorter form which gives similar results. 


Two-hand coordination test Flexibility of closure is not limited to 
visual perception. In fact, Thurstone found that a coordination test was 
the one most closely related to other tests of this trait. In the coordination 
test the subjects were asked to tap with a stylus on each, in turn, of the 
numbered segments in the patterns shown in Figure 6.5. Because the 
sectors in the two parts are not numbered in the same order, many 
subjects found this part very difficult. The best performers on the test 
were those who also did well on the embedded-figures tests and other 
measures of flexibility of closure. Success lay not in good muscular 
coordination but in the ability to combine the separate patterns for the 
two hands into a single integrated configuration. 


Tilting-room-tilting-chair test Witkin et al. [1954] showed that the 
way a person adjusts his body to his surroundings, dependently or 
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independently, was closely related to his flexibility of closure. The 
photograph on page 168 shows one of the tests of field independence 
which they used. In the apparatus, the room and chair have separate 
driving mechanisms. It is possible, therefore, to tilt the room alone, the 
chair alone, or both together, either to the same or to opposite sides. 
Outside the room there are gauges which show the angular positions 
of room and chair. 

In testing a subject, the room and chair are first tilted to set posi- 
tions while the subject keeps his eyes closed. He is asked to open his 
eyes. On some trials he is then asked to bring himself and the chair to 
the true upright while the room remains tilted. On other trials, he is 
asked to bring the room to the true upright while he remains tilted in 
the chair. The score in both cases is the number of degrees the chair or 
the room is actually tilted when the subject thinks it is upright. A high 
score is a measure of field dependence; a low score, a measure of field 
independence. 

Again Witkin describes the test performance of his two subjects, 
Oliver, who was field-dependent, and Hedda, who was field-independent. 
Olivers performance 

. again reflects striking field dependence. In both room-adjustment series 
he accepted the room as upright at extreme positions of tilt. In series la 


Fig. 6.5 Patterns used in the two-hand coordination test. The test has 
three parts. In the first part, the subject taps with a stylus on the right- 
hand pattern in sequence: 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, etc.; in the second part, the subject 
repeats the procedure with the left hand; and in the crucial third part, 

he simultaneously taps corresponding parts of both plates with the left 
and right hand. [After Thurstone, 1944] 
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In this experiment the subject 
sits in the chair which, like the 
room, can be tilted separately. 
He then attempts to return 
either the chair or the room to 
an upright position. His ability 
to perform this task successfully 
is a measure of his use of 
internal and abstract stimuli 
(field independence) or his 
reliance solely on outer percep- 
tion (field dependence). 
[Witkin] 


(room and chair initially tilted to the same side) the room was tilted an 

average of 40° when reported to be straight, and in series 1b (room and 

chair initially tilted to opposite sides) an average of 52°. Thus, here again 

he passively accepted the prevailing field at or close to the position of tilt 

in which it was presented (56°) without any real attempt at actively relating 

field position to body position . . . he was at the extreme of his group with 
| regard to extent of adherence to the field. 


| The comment on Hedda's performance was: 


She made very effective use of her body in determining the position of the 
surrounding room. She brought the room, initially tilted at 56^, to within 
an average of 7° of the true upright in Series 1a. . . and 8° in series 1b... . 
The greatest amount by which the room was tilted on any trial, at the time 
she reported it to be upright, was 12°. In determining the position of her 
body, she effectively maintained the “separateness” of body and field. . . . 
On retest a year later her performance again showed extreme independence 
of the field. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE FLEXIBLE CLOSER 

In addition to measuring field independence, Witkin and his co- 
workers gave each of their subjects a battery of personality tests. Each 
subject also wrote an autobiography and was interviewed for approxi- 
mately two hours. 

In general, the subjects with high flexibility were ambitious; analyt- 
ical and introverted in their thinking; and cool, confident, and dominat- 
ing in their relations with others. Hedda was fairly typical: 

Her autobiography is a very frank document which almost flaunts her 

"faults" and problems. It contains no apologies—the document itself is a 

first draft which contains “my thoughts just as they came to me." It states 
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that she was thoroughly "spoiled" as a child and that she very early 
“exhibited domineering qualities.” From the time of childhood playmates 
she has been the “iron hand in the velvet glove." She still is. She must be 
in control of a situation, and she obtains considerable pleasure in exerting 
her power—her chief weapon at the moment being her good looks. 


Oliver presented many of the qualities of those of low flexibility: 


He has pathetic inferiority feelings, which often make him fearful of his 
own inadequacy. Consistent with this is his constant anxiety; his tendency 
to denial and constriction of inner life; his characteristic handling of 
hostility by repression and reaction formation; his extreme disturbance over, 
and fear of, sexual impulses; and his conformity to authority's expectations 
and related concern with the opinion of others of him. 

His need to be accepted and liked and his sensitivity to the opinion of 
others are illustrated by his responses to the sentence-completion test: 

[My greatest worry is] making a hit with people. 

[My feelings are hurt when] people don't like my clothes. 

[I feel ashamed when] | have to go to a friend's house for the first time. 


Although Pemberton [1952b] used different measures of flexibility 
and of personality, she obtained similar results. Among the inventory 
statements which those of high flexibility agreed with more often were: 


I wish to accomplish something notable. 

I regard myself as a man of thought, not of action. 
I do not mind passing a beggar without giving. 
I'm not sensitive to social undercurrents. 

I'm not particularly tidy. 


Generally, those of high flexibility regarded themselves as analytic, 
interested in theoretical and scientific problems, uninterested in humani- 
tarian occupations, and independent of the good opinion of others. They 
strongly disliked rigid routines and systems. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF MEN IN FLEXIBILITY OF CLOSURE 

The performances of Oliver and Hedda are not typical, for men are 
more flexible than women. The differences are consistent and large. 
Witkin, for example, found that his 51 women from Brooklyn College 
were much more field-dependent than his 52 men: the women accepted 
much greater tilts, were less accurate in two-hand coordination, and 
much slower in finding embedded figures; they more often accepted a 
new visual framework "as is" without any effort at active analysis of it; 
and they tended to be more concerned with their relation to the surround- 
ing field than with their body sensations. Other experimenters have also 
shown men to be more flexible [Newbigging, 1954; Bieri et al., 1958]. 
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THE CASE OF FANNY 


Fanny was a twenty-year-old Brooklyn College student who lived at home with 
her parents. A variety of perceptual tests showed her to be extremely field- 
dependent; that is, she passively accepted the visual world as she found it and 
was unable to deal with it in an active and analytic fashion. For example, she 
was slow and ineffective in locating small figures embedded in a larger figure, 
and when she was placed in a tilted room in a laboratory and asked to adjust 
her chair so that it was truly vertical, she tilted her chair so that it lined up 
with the walls of the tilted room instead. [Witkin et al., 1954] 


Based on an autobiography Fanny wrote, an analysis of her responses during 
an interview, and her scores on personality tests, about half the following statements 
are true and half are false. Indicate which you think are the true ones and which false. 


T F 1. During the interview she said that she felt well adjusted. 

TUE 2. She was a bed wetter until she was twelve years old. 

T F 3. She cries very easily. 

T F 4. She enjoyed attending a summer session at an out-of-town college. 

Tak 5. She expresses her emotions freely and often. 

an lz 6. In completing the sentence "The best part of my body . . . ," she 
wrote “. . . is none too good." 

ITE 7. Her figure drawings showed little difference between the sexes. 

T F 8. She says that people have often told her to stop worrying so much. 

T F 9. During her interviews, Fanny had an apologetic laugh for almost every 
statement she made. 

T F 10. She is more concerned with small details than general issues. 

T F 11. She expresses her angry feelings with considerable freedom. 

T F 12. She is envious of the life that men have. 

T F 13. She seldom feels guilty. 

T F 14. She enjoys being away from home and seldom gets homesick. 

T F 15. She is a placid and unanxious person. 


Influence of environment The greater field dependency of women may 
result from the role assigned them in our society: they are not expected 
to achieve economic independence; they are not expected to assume 
responsibility for earning the family's livelihood; and they are expected 
to be relatively passive. Being perceptually dependent upon the environ- 
ment is consistent with such expectations. A cross-cultural study would 
test the validity of the explanation: do the women of Tchambuli, who 
play more active social roles, have higher flexibility of closure than the 
women of our society? 
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Role of heredity Witkin has also suggested that the field dependency 
of women may result from their anatomy. The presence of hidden sexual 
organs may make for greater confusion in the growing girl and thus a 
less clearly defined body image. The dependency of the woman on the 
man’s erection for her mature sex pleasure may foster a generalized 
attitude of greater reliance on factors outside herself. 


Stress and perception 


Stress disturbs perception, Experimental as well as clinical and social 
observations indicate that strained and anxious persons obtain faster but 
less adequate and more rigid closures than do persons who are relaxed 
and unanxious. As environmental pressures mount, inward-oriented per- 
sons are driven ever more deeply into their introspective fantasies and 
outward-oriented persons into ever more excited activity. As stress is 
reduced, the process is reversed. 

Smock [1955] studied the influence of stress upon perception by 
presenting 80 subjects with outlines of a bird, of a woman in a bathtub, 
of a man with a spade, and of the number 5. Each had 15 outlines, start- 
ing with an extremely ambiguous one (—) and finishing with the com- 
plete figure (5). Each subject was to start with the most ambiguous one 
and proceeded until he correctly identified the figure. Half of the sub- 
jects, the "secure" group, were told that the figures were being tested, 
were given reassurances by the experimenter, and were given a feeling 
of success. The “stress” group were told that they were being tested, 
were made to feel rejected by the experimenter, and were given a sense 
of failure. Results: The stress group made earlier guesses but were later 
in seeing what the figures really were. 

It is easy to attach plus values to the trait of flexibility of perceptual 
closure—to assume that those who are flexible in their perceptions are 
also flexible in their activities, creative in their thinking, and flexible in 
their general approach to problems. They may be, but about half the 
evidence is for and half against the existence of generally rigid and 
flexible types. Oliver and Ferguson [1951] concluded that they had 
identified a general rigidity factor “. . . although it may be more appro- 
priate to speak of it as habit interference." Forster et al. [1955], studying 
reactions to a variety of problem situations, reached a negative conclu- 
sion: “A person who displays behavior defined as flexible in one situation 
does not necessarily do so in another." Fink [1958] reaches a neutral 
conclusion: “Rigidity is too complex and poorly defined at this stage to 
encourage any expectation of conclusive evidence concerning consistency 
of effects." In any case, whether one is rigid or flexible depends a good 
deal upon the specific situation he is facing. 
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Klein [1954] may have the answer. He found that rigid and flexible 
persons behaved differently only under stress. One hundred students were 
shown a sheet of words: red, green, blue, green, red, yellow, blue, etc. 
Some of the words did not match their colors: red was written in blue, 
blue was written in red, etc. The students were asked to read the words 
as fast as possible and to ignore the color of the word. Some were fast 
and accurate (“flexible”) at this task, and some were slow and inaccurate 
(“constricted”). Ten of the most flexible and ten of the most constricted 
subjects were given additional tests. The tests involved estimating the 
size of small objects, recognizing objects, and giving associations to 
words. The flexible and constricted groups performed in a very similar 
way on the tests. 

A stress situation was then created for 10 other flexible and 10 other 
restricted subjects. In the morning, they were all fed a meal that was 
attractive but dry. It included spaghetti with a hot sauce, peanut butter 
on salted crackers, and very salty herring and anchovies. They were not 
allowed water and in the afternoon were given the same tests as the 
former group. This time, there were differences in the responses of the 
two groups. When shown disks of a certain size, the flexible subjects, 
for example, overestimated the size of the disks while the constricted 
ones underestimated their size. The word associations of the two groups 
were now strikingly different, the flexible ones wandering much farther 
from the original words than the constricted ones. Thus, a typical con- 
stricted subject gave the following chain of associations to the stimulus 
word dry: 


wet . . . thinking my mouth is water . . . thinking of a desert . . . lots of 
sand . . . it’s raining . . . thinking of a lake . . . a sponge wet with water 
. . . thinking of how it feels when it rains . . . 


A typical flexible subject responded: 


wet . . . wet roses in the springtime . . . rain... water . . . California... 
wondering when I'll see my girl again . . . gotta see my draft board, 
‘thom 


For some, then, perceptions under stress become more narrow and rigid 
than they do for others; for none do perceptions become more flexible 
and accurate. Decreasing stress increases the completeness and adequacy 
of perception. 


IMPROVED PERCEPTION 

Psychotherapists assume that stress causes incomplete and inadequate 
perceptions. Therefore, the therapist attempts to create a relationship 
with his client which will lessen his stress, so that he can perceive his 
problems more clearly and, especially, can perceive himself more com- 
pletely. 
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Allport [1945] has reported an example of the achievement of more 
adequate social perceptions as the result of decreasing the stresses among 
a group of policemen. In an Eastern city instances of ethnic conflict had 
occurred. Aroused citizens forced the local police to introduce an eight- 
hour course dealing with the backgrounds of group antagonism and the 
policeman’s role in preventing and handling outbreaks. The police 
officers who attended the compulsory course were resentful. A sense of 
injustice together with their own prejudices created a condition of 
tension that made instruction almost impossible. Every step in the course 
of instruction provoked expressions of hostility from the class. Often the 
class would complain: “Why does everyone pick on the police?” “We've 
never had any trouble. Why do we need this course?” “Why don’t the 
Jews mind their business?” “The Negro leaders ought to control their 
people and not set them against the police.” 

The instructor offered no counterarguments and listened as sympa- 
thetically as possible to the hostile outbursts. Gradually a change seemed 
to occur. For one thing, the class became bored with its own complain- 
ing. The attitude at the end seemed to be: “We've had our say; now 
we'll listen to what you have to say on the subject.” Furthermore, there 
were so many obvious angry overstatements that a certain sheepishness 
crept in. Thus, the man who earlier had said, “We've never had any 
trouble; there is no problem here” eventually told of several incidents 
of conflict that he had encountered and did not know how to handle. 
A policeman who at first had railed against Jews tried later to make 
amends. 

Observers in the course noted that during the last two meetings 
the lessons commenced to register and self-insight to increase. Appar- 
ently, when the immediate tensions had been released, the police officer 
was freer to reorganize his perceptions of the total situation. 


Summary 


Perception is the interpretation of sensations. People differ in the stress 
they place upon the interpretation of their internal and their external 
sensations: some are introverted and others are extraverted in their 
thinking. People also differ in the speed with which they can interpret 
sensations (speed of closure) and in their flexibility in shifting from one 
interpretation to another (flexibility of closure). 

Efforts to measure differences in introversion indicate that there 
are at least three independent traits involved: social introversion (non- 
gregariousness ), emotional introversion (depression and mood swings), 
and thinking introversion. The last is the tendency to engage in reflective 
and philosophical thinking. 
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Fast closers tend to be more self-confident and better organized 
but more conforming than slow closers. Children from authoritarian, 
prejudiced, and punitive home atmospheres develop an intolerance of 
ambiguity and strive for quick, even though inadequate, closure. Flexible 
closers, who may be either slow or fast in perception, tend to be more 
analytic and independent than those who are rigid in their perceptions 
and to dislike routine more than rigid persons do. Men are perceptually 
more flexible than women. 

Under stress, perceptions become faster but less adequate and more 
rigid. In dealing with individuals or groups under stress, the psychologist 
strives to create a permissive and relaxed environment, so that alterna- 
tive ways of viewing personal or social problems can be more readily 
perceived, 
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1947. An interesting account of how rumors develop stressing the per- 
ceptual processes involved. 

Jung, C. G. Psychological types. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933. A discus- 
sion, by the internationally known originator of the terms, of what he 
meant by extraversion and introversion. 

Witkin, H. A., Lewis, H. B., Hertzman, M., Machover, K., Meissner, P., and 
Wapner, S. Personality through perception. New York: Harper, 1954. 
A report and interpretation of ingenious experiments relating differences 
in perception to differences in personality. 

Blake, R. R., and Ramsey, G. V. (eds.) Perception: an approach to personality. 
New York: Ronald, 1951. A symposium with chapters by various authors 
on the role of learning in perception, personality dynamics and the process 
of perceiving, etc. 

Thurstone, L. L. A factorial study of perception. Chicago: Univer. Chicago 
Press, 1944. A quantitative study of perceptual traits which includes a 
description of the many perceptual tests used. 
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chapter 17 A man’s self is the sum total of all that he can call his, 
not only his body and his psychic powers, but his clothes and his house, his wife 
and children, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and works, his lands and 


horses, and yacht and bank-account. WILLIAM JAMES the self 


I. THE TIME of James, the self played a central role in psychology. 
Later its influence waned. Psychologists felt that the study of an invisible 
and complex self was retarding rather than advancing knowledge. They 
shifted their emphasis to external, visible, and simple types of behavior 
in animals and infants. Many psychologists are now returning to the 
self, feeling that more progress can be made by studying the complex 
behavior of adults than by concentrating on the external aspects of the 
simpler behavior of children. Of the many ways in which selves differ, 
psychologists have particularly stressed differences in the extension. of 
the self, self-confidence, and self-insight. 


Extension of the self 


The self is a person as perceived, felt, and thought of by himself. As he 
can perceive other objects and persons, so he can perceive himself, but 
just as his perceptions of others are never entirely accurate, so his per- 
ceptions of himself are never entirely complete or accurate. Thus, a per- 
son's self is not the same as his organism, for he can never see his body 
as does the geneticist, the physiologist, or the neurologist. Nor is his self 
the same as his personality, for he can never see his traits, his structure, 
and his adjustments as does the psychologist. 
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We often see our families as 
extensions of ourselves. As 
expressed by William James, 
“Our father and mother, our 
wife and babes, are bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. 
When they die, a part of our 
very selves is gone.” [Standard 


Oil) 


Each of these listeners sees the 
speaker as a somewhat different 
person. William James has said, 
“A man has as many social selves 
as there are individuals who 
recognize him and carry an 
image of him in their mind.” 
[Standard Oil} 


Walt Whitman is a good example 
of a person with an “extended self.” 
He once stated poetically, “In all 
people I see myself, none more and 
not one a barley corn less... .” 
[Culver Service] 


William James [1890, pp. 292-296] divided the self into material, 
social, and spiritual selves: 


The body is the innermost part of the material Self in each of us; and 
certain parts of the body seem more intimately ours than the rest. The 
clothes come next. The old saying that the human person is composed of 
three parts—soul, body and clothes—is more than a joke. . . . Next, our 
immediate family is a part of ourselves. . . . Our homes come next... . 
The parts of our wealth most intimately ours are those which are saturated 
with our labor. There are few men who would not feel personally anni- 
hilated if a life-long construction of their hands or brains—say an entomo- 
logical collection or an extensive work in manuscript—were suddenly swept 
away. 

A man’s Social Self is the recognition which he gets from his mates. . . . 
To wound any one of these images is to wound him. But as the 
individuals who carry the images fall naturally into classes, we may 
practically say that he has as many different social selves as there are 
distinct groups of persons about whose opinion he cares. He generally 
shows a different side of himself to each of these different groups. Many 
a youth who is demure enough before his parents and teachers, swears 
and swaggers like a pirate among his "tough" young friends. . . . 

By the Spiritual self . .. I mean a man's inner or subjective being, his 
psychic faculties or dispositions. . . . These psychic dispositions are the 
most enduring and intimate part of the self, that which we most verily 
seem to be. We take a purer self-satisfaction when we think of our ability 
to argue and discriminate, of our moral sensibility and conscience, of our 
indomitable will, than when we survey any of our other possessions. . . . 


Some persons have more clothes, larger families, bigger homes, more 
money, more individuals who recognize them, and, above all, more satis- 
fying psychic dispositions than others. That is, they have larger and 
more extended selves. 

The person with a widely extended self has many likes, few dislikes. 
He is interested in, and involved with, many types of people and many 
types of activity. The poet Walt Whitman seemed to have had such 
an extended self. A friend wrote [James, 1902, p. 83]: 


No man who ever lived liked so many things and disliked so few as Walt 
Whitman. All natural objects seemed to have a charm for him. All sights and 
sounds seemed to please him. He appeared to like (and | believe he did 
like) all the men, women, and children he saw (though | never knew him to 
say that he liked any one), but each who knew him felt that he liked him 
or her, and that he liked others also. | never knew him to argue or dispute, 
and he never spoke about money. He always justified, sometimes playfully, 
sometimes quite seriously, those who spoke harshly of himself or his 
writings, and | often thought he even took pleasure in the opposition of 
enemies. When | first knew [him], | used to think that he watched himself, 
and would not allow his tongue to give expression to fretfulness, antipathy, 
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BREADTH OF INTEREST SCALE 


Indicate your liking for the following occupations, activities, and people. Circle “L” 
if you like it, “I” if you are indifferent, and “D” if you dislike it. 


L I D 1. Advertiser L | D 16. Secretservice man 

L I D 2. Athletic director L | D 17. Ship officer 

L I D 3. Cartoonist L | D 18. Surgeon 

L I D 4. Consul L | D 19. Wholesaler 

ISI D S5. Editor L | D 20. Worker in YMCA 

L I D 6. Foreign correspondent L I D 21. Manufacturer 

L | D 7. Governor of a state L | D 22. Economics 

L | D 8. Hotelkeeper or L | D 23. English composition 
hotel manager L | D 24. Literature 

L I D 9. Inventor L | D 25. Music 

L | D 10. Criminal lawyer L | D 26. Nature study 

L | D 1l. Magazine writer L | D 27. Public speaking 

L | D 12. Musician L | D 28. Sociology 

L | D 13. Physician L | D 29. Tennis 

L | D 14. Playground director L | D 30. Amusement parks 

L | D 15. Reporter L | D 31. Smokers 


complaint, and remonstrance. It did not occur to me as possible that these 
mental states could be absent in him. After long observation, however, | 
satisfied myself that such absence or unconsciousness was entirely real. 
He never spoke deprecatingly of any nationality or class of men, or time 
in the world's history, or against any trades or occupations—not even 
against any animals, insects, or inanimate things, nor any of the laws of 


nature, nor any of the results of those laws, such as illness, deformity, and 
death. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF BREADTH OF INTEREST 

The Breadth of Interest Scale shown above measures variations 
in the number of "likes" that people have [Hershey, 1958]. The average 
student who completed the scale reported that he liked a total of 27 of 
the occupations, school subjects, activities, or types of people listed. One 
student in ten liked less than 17; one student in ten liked more than 40. 

In the development of this scale, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, which has over 400 items of the sort shown in the Breadth of 
Interest Scale, was first given to 200 male students. The total number 
of "like" responses were counted for each student. An item analysis 
(see Chapter 3) was then performed by comparing the answers of the 
50 students with the smallest number of likes and the 50 students with 
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L I D 32. Convention L |! D 47. Being called by a 

L I D 33. Art galleries nickname 

L | D 34. Museums L | D 48. Entertaining others 

L | D 35. Vaudeville L | D 49. Looking at shop 

L | D 36. Pet monkeys windows 

E (D S7. Zoos L | D 50. Buying merchandise 

L | D 38. Detective stories for a store 

L | D 39. "The American L I D 51. Continually changing 
Magazine" activities 

L | D 40. "The Atlantic L I D 52. Raising money for 
Monthly" a charity 

L | D 41. Social-problem movies L | D 53. Optimists 

L | D 42. Handling horses L I D 54. Talkative people 

L | D 43. Giving first-aid L | D 55. Religious people 
assistance L 1 D 56. Sick people 

L | D 44. Interviewing clients L | D 57. Cripples 

L I D 45. Opening a conversa- L I D 588. Blind people 
tion with a stranger L I| D 59. Fashionably dressed 

L | D 46. Calling friends by people 
nicknames L | D 60. Athletic men 


the largest number of likes. Many items were eliminated because so 
few people reported that they liked them: only 1 person in 50, for ex- 
ample, said he liked “people who talk very loudly”; 1 person in 25 
liked “people who borrow things”; and 1 person in 20 liked “men who 
use perfume.” Many items were eliminated because they were liked by 
persons who had few likes as often as by those with many likes: 26 
percent in the few-likes group and 28 percent in the many-likes group, 
for example, liked modern languages. The remaining 60 items are those 
used in the Breadth of Interest Scale. Students were highly consistent 
in the answers they made on the new scale. Their answers were also 
stable: when they repeated the test six weeks later, their scores were 
quite similar to their previous ones. Breadth of interest was also a 
relatively independent trait, for it appeared as the dominant element in 
a cluster of traits which included high aesthetic values and introverted 
thinking. 

Berdie [1943, 1945] too used all the items on the Strong test to 
measure variations in ranges of interests, and his students also were 
Consistent in their responses. Other results: The more education a person 
had, the more “like” answers he made; men tended to give “indifferent 
answers, whereas women were more inclined to give “like” or “dislike” 
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answers; those interested in social service vocations had the most likes; 
those interested in the skilled vocations, the most “indifferent” answers; 
and those interested in law, science, and creative fields the most “dislike” 
answers. Using a list of 22 recreational activities (playing checkers, 
dancing, listening to the radio, etc.), Berdie [1946] compared the number 
of "like" responses of normal and abnormal groups. The normal group 
checked almost twice as many. Depressed and hypochondriacal persons 
were particularly limited in their recreational interests. 


THE IDEAL, THE PERCEIVED, AND REAL SELVES 

The ideal self is what we would like to be; the perceived self is 
what we think we are; and the real self is what we actually are. When 
a person says he likes economics, does his report mean that he believes 
he should. like it, that he thinks he likes it, or that he actually does like 
it? The difference between these selves may be seen by using items from 
the Breadth of Interest Scale. We might think we should be interested 
in raising money for a charity but believe we are interested in money 
(economics). Actually, we may be more interested in looking at shop 
windows than in either charities or economics. We might believe that 
we should be interested in religious people, think we are interested in 
talkative people, but actually be most interested in fashionably dressed 
people. Again, we may believe we should be interested in music and 
literature, feel that we are interested in The Atlantic Monthly and social- 
problem movies, but really be most involved with handling horses and 
detective stories. 


The ideal self Children learn from society and from their parents how 
they ought to act and what they ought to do or be. Enduring and influ- 
ential ideals develop from the social roles we play: doctors learn that 
they should be dedicated to the sick, teachers learn that they should be 
inspired by learning, and wives learn that they should be a help to their 
husbands. The ideal self is regarded as the highest level of the self and 
provides a standard against which the rest of the self is judged. 

The Q technique [Stephenson, 1953] is a useful method of measur- 
ing the ideal self as well as for measuring perceived and real selves. A 
person is given a packet of perhaps 100 cards with a statement on each 
of them: “I am a submissive person,” “I am a hard worker,” “I am an 
impulsive person,” etc. In estimating his ideal self he makes an ideal 
sort; i.e, he is asked to sort the statements into categories ranging from 
“least like to be” to “most like to be.” In estimating his perceived self, he 
makes a self sort, i.e., sorts the cards into categories from “least charac- 
teristic of me” to “most characteristic of me.” The same procedure can 
be employed to obtain a person’s estimate of how he thinks he was at 
the age of fifteen, how his mother sees him, how his friends see him, etc. 
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It may also be employed to obtain an estimate of the real self; i.e., a 
psychologist who knows the subject well might be asked to sort the 
statements as he believes the subject really is. 


The perceived self As the Q technique suggests, our self-perceptions 
are not made on an “all-or-none” basis: “I am a submissive person” or 
“I am not a submissive person.” They are placed on a continuum from 
“least characteristic” to “most characteristic.” We see our traits and our 
behavior as organized in layers, like those of an onion, some being 
external and peripheral and some being internal and central. We may 
see ourselves as physically strong but may not consider strength an 
important part of us; we may seek money but not consider money- 
seeking as very characteristic; and we may recognize that we have a 
high social status but consider it as a peripheral part of ourselves. Thus, 
when others say we are physically vain, money-seeking, and a social 
climber, we indignantly deny it. We may see the qualities in ourselves, 
but only as remote and peripheral. 


The real self A person is aware of some aspects but unaware of other 
aspects of his personality. The real self includes both what he is aware 
of and what he is not aware of—it is the perceived self plus the uncon- 
scious self, Although it is difficult to determine what the unconscious 
self includes, its influence can be demonstrated. 

Epstein [1955] obtained samples of the handwriting and tape re- 
cordings of the voices of 30 schizophrenic patients and 30 matched 
normal subjects. Later, he presented each subject with his own hand- 
writing reflected in a mirror and his own voice played backward, along 
with handwriting samples and the voices of three other subjects. Most 
of the subjects did not recognize their own handwriting and voices, yet 
when they were asked to indicate which they liked the best, they gener- 
ally picked their own handwriting and voices. The schizophrenic patients 
selected their own voices and handwriting even more often than normal 
subjects. 

A person’s ideal, perceived, and real selves may be very similar to 
one another or very different. The closer the resemblance between our 
ideal and perceived selves, the more confident and satisfied we are likely 
to feel. The more closely our perceived self resembles our real self, the 
greater our self-insight will be. 


SELF-POTENCY 

Why do some persons have wider interests than others? What they 
are exposed to plays an obvious part: someone who has raised monkeys 
but has never played tennis may as a result have a greater interest in 
monkeys. However, a person who has had experience with both monkeys 
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Some interests extend the self more than 
others. Here, baking a cake is an under- 
taking that is both social and creative. 
These girls are developing a creative 
interest at the same time that they are 
learning to cooperate socially. The lonely 
TV viewer, on the other hand, can only 
watch a world over which she has no 
control and in which she does not par- 
ticipate socially or otherwise. [Standard 
Oil] 


and tennis may not like either one, and people who have had little ! 
experience with either may like both. We seem to become most inter- 
ested in, and perceive as part of ourselves, what we feel we have power, 
or control, over. The greater our feeling of control, the more central a 
part of ourselves the interest becomes. The better we play tennis, the 
more involved in the game we are likely to be. A person is more inter- 
ested in his body than in the physical universe outside himself because 
he feels he has more power over his body than over the rest of the 
universe. When he loses his feeling of control, he loses a part of himself; 
when he says his foot has “gone to sleep,” his foot has become an object, 
separate from himself. 

Some of us develop a greater feeling of control, or power, than 
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others; that is, we have higher self-potency [Bruner, 1950]. As a conse- 
quence, we have wider interests, more extended selves. The area of 
self-potency is not limited to things over which we have an objective 
and demonstrable power; it includes all things which we feel are respon- 
sive to our needs and wishes. God becomes “our God” if we believe 
that He is influenced by what we are thinking, feeling, and doing. On 
the other hand, if we feel a sense of personal bewilderment and an 
incapacity to control ourselves as we would like to, our self-potency 
diminishes. Those high in self-potency feel sure of themselves, feel able 
to control their environment, and feel that others are responsive to their 
needs. 

A person may develop greater self-potency by putting his confused 
feelings, ideas, and impulses into words. By discussing his feelings and 
verbally interpreting and integrating them, he gains a feeling of control 
over them. McClelland [1951, p. 542], commenting on this process in a 
clinical situation, says: 


What a person does with an 
interest may be more important 
than the interest itself. Since job 
interests are often both active 
and social, they provide a major 
area of self-extension for most 
people. To what extent does 
playing solitaire suggest that the | 
player has explored resources 

within himself? [Above, Stand- 

ard Oil; left, Roy de Carava) 


SA ITA 
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Any explanation that the patient accepts as making sense will increase his 
perception of control and self-potency which are so essential to his self- 
schema and ultimate adjustment. Such an analysis suggests why it is that 
nearly any kind of therapeutic system has some beneficial results—whether 
it be Christian Science, Freudian or Jungian psychoanalysis, or Rogers’ 
technique of helping the person to work out his own interpretation. 


The number of interests a person has declines with age. Lehman 
and Witty [1927], for example, found that the typical eight-year-old 
expressed an interest in more than 50 percent of a list of play activities; 
by thirteen he was only interested in 30 percent of the same list of 
activities; and by sixteen, in 20 percent. Yet the self expands and the 
feeling of self-potency increases as the child becomes an adult. The kind 
rather than the number of a person’s interests is the critical determinant 
of his self-extension. 

Active interests extend the self more than passive ones do. Looking 
at TV or watching a game does not develop control; playing an instru- 
ment or participating in a sport does. The type of participation is impor- 
tant: instructed activity leads to faster control than uninstructed activity; 
planned practice is more effective than desultory playing; and studying 
leads to greater control than reading. However, any active interest has 
more potentialities for developing control than a passive one. 

Social interests help us expand ourselves. Other things being equal, 
interests that develop friendships and skill in dealing with others in- 
crease our sense of control more than interests that do not involve other 
people. Since job interests are both active and social, they provide a 
major area of self-extension for most people. 

Creative interests develop greater self-potency. Playing solitaire 
demands the repetition of the same responses; bridge permits variation 
and invention. The more creative our interests, the more they lead to 
increased understanding and control. They also combat the narrowing 
effects of fear and anger by channeling emotional energies toward con- 
structive ends. Some interests provide more opportunities for creativity 
than others. What a person does with an interest is more important than 
the interest itself. Reading may be a path to discovery and control, pro- 
viding new approaches to old problems and new significance to common 
experiences, or it can be a passive and routine activity which wastes 
time, dissipates energy, and distracts attention from reality. 


Self-confidence 


The self is evaluated as well as perceived. Some judge themselves as 
being large, strong, good, and worthy [Maslow and Mittelmann, 1951, 
pp. 143-144]: 
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| usually feel self-confident and sure’ of myself and am practically never 
bashful or shy, and | can remember only once ever being really self-con- 
scious and that was in my one try at amateur acting when | had to say 
some awful things. . . . You could call me a strong person. . . . As | look 
over the qualities you asked me to rate myself in, it looks as if | were 
pretty well satisfied with myself (intelligence, attractiveness to the opposite 
sex, appearance, etc.) People do sometimes call me conceited, but | think 
it is only because they envy me. After all, | am successful in most of the 
things | want to do, and can usually do my job better than the other people 
around me. 


Some who may seem as worthy to others do not seem so to themselves: 


! obtained the lowest score on the self-confidence test. Although | have 
always received good grades in school and been popular, | feel very in- 
adequate. | belong to many organizations, but | have never felt capable of 
assuming a position with any responsibility. | was on the high school 
swimming team, but I never felt good enough to swim alone in competition, 
so | always swam on a relay team. 


Self-confidence has many synonyms: self-regard, self-satisfaction, self- 
respect, self-esteem, self-acceptance, etc. All refer to a person's evalua- 
tion of his own worth, adequacy, and competence. 

Self-evaluations tend to be global and pervasive judgments. Figure 
7.1 shows the attitudes of a person who has sternly judged himself: 
"Im no good." Consistent with this over-all judgment are his feelings 
that he is not a good athlete, is physically unattractive, is not good at 
School, is not liked by others, etc. 

Self-evaluations are quite durable. Kelly [1955], for example, 
found that scores in self-confidence over a 20-year period were more 
closely related to each other than scores on any other personality trait. 
Achievements do not influence self-evaluations so much as self-evalua- 
tions influence feelings about the achievements: the successful student 
with a low opinion of himself continues to feel inferior when he has 
obtained the second-highest grade because it is not the highest. A failure 
generally lowers the self-esteem of a confident person very little; a 
Success raises only slightly the self-esteem of those who feel inferior. 

Those with a low opinion of themselves generally feel that people 
are constantly observing and criticizing them: “People don't seem to 
like me." They are very sensitive to criticism: *[ am affected by the praise 
or blame of many people." They resent criticism and cannot react con- 
Structively to it: “I am very disturbed when people criticize me." They 
compete in deadly earnest, are poor losers, and generally will compete 
only against those whom they know they can defeat. They are unusually 
easy victims of flatterers, and even their responsiveness to flattery may 
make them feel inferior: “I am so sensitive to flattery it makes me sick 
in the stomach." 
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I'll never 
marry 


I don 
want to live 


I'll never be 
happy 


I don't 
like girls 


Girls don't 
like me 


| get very discouraged 
if | think of it 


I'm not a very 
good athlete 


I'M NO GOOD 


| never was 
good at school 


I'll never 
get ahead 


People don't 
seem to like me 


What's the use 
of trying 


| don't like people 


Fig.7.1 A low self-evaluation leads to consistent attitudes in many 
other areas. [After Lecky, 1951, p. 226] 


Those who feel inferior do not trust or accept themselves but turn 
to the standards of others for guidance. Self-acceptant people have per- 
sonal values which they trust to guide their behavior. Consequently, they 
are inclined to agree with statements like: “I feel that my ideas are 
worthwhile," *I never feel ashamed when I spend time or money on 
recreation," and *I enjoy people who are blunt in their speech." 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 

Inventories and ratings by judges have long ago proved themselves 
useful as measures of self-confidence. A more recent and novel method 
of estimating self-confidence is by means of discrepancy scores. The 
greater the discrepancy between what we think we are and what we 
think we should be, the more likely we are to feel unworthy, inadequate, 
tisfied with ourselves. Smith [1958] and others have used the 
amount of this discrepancy as a measure of self-confidence. To obtain 
the measure he had subjects rate themselves on 29 traits as they thought 
they were and then as they would like to be. The difference between 
these ratings of the perceived and ideal selves was used as a measure 
of self-acceptance. 

Those men who had large discrepancies between their ideal and 
perceived selves also had large discrepancies between what they thought 
they were and what opinions they thought others had of them. Their 
ratings of themselves were also markedly different from the ratings given 
them by psychologists who knew them well. Furthermore, those with 
high discrepancies had traits related to low self-confidence: anxiety, 
insecurity, and dependency. 


INFLUENCE OF HIGH STATUS ON SELF-CONFIDENCE 

How we evaluate ourselves is heavily influenced by how others 
evaluate us. Others evaluate us in part by the importance of the social 
position we occupy. Hence, the higher the status we occupy, the more 
self-confident we are likely to be. Hoffeditz [1934] compared the self- 
confidence of men of low, medium, and high economic status; the higher 
the economic status, the higher their confidence. Stagner [1948] com- 
pared the self-confidence scores of 128 college students with the socio- 
economic status of their parents. The results are shown in Table 7.1. 
Again, the higher the status, the higher the self-confidence. 

Others evaluate our worth and importance also by our sex, age, race, 
ànd occupation. In our society, men are valued more highly than women 


TABLE 7.1 THE SELF-CONFIDENCE OF CHILDREN IN RELATION TO THE 
STATUS OF THEIR PARENTS [Adapted from Stagner, 1948, p. 423] 


Socioeconomic Self-confidence 
status of scores of 
parents their children 
A (high) 61 
B 54 
c 49 
D 40 
E (low) 38 
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We value ourselves as others value us. Beautiful 
women are more self-confident than ugly ones, 
but cultural standards largely determine concepts 
of beauty. For example, the Japanese dancer 

is undoubtedly proud of her small mouth and 
chin, features highly regarded in her culture. 
Since some standards of beauty have wider 
application than others, many women are con- 
sidered beautiful in cultures other than their own. 
[Upper left, Azuma Kabuki, Hurok Attractions; 
left, British Information Services; Above, 
Unations] 


by both men and women [McKee and Sherriffs, 1957]; men consistently 
obtain higher self-confidence scores. Middle-aged men generally hold 
more important positions than young men; between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty-five Kelly [1955] found a greater increase in self-confidence 
than in any other personality trait. Supervisors are considered more valu- 
able than nonsupervisors; supervisors are more self-confident than non- 
supervisors [Hanawalt and Richardson, 1944]. Others also evaluate us 
by what we look like: beautiful girls are more valued than ugly girls; the 
beautiful are more self-confident. 

Since the value society places upon us largely determines the value 
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we place upon ourselves and since many of the determinants are present 
in childhood, it is in childhood that we learn to evaluate ourselves. Once 
learned, our self-evaluation commonly changes little: the man, who, 
neglected as a child, later gains status and prestige often still feels 
worthless. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE AND CONFIDENCE IN OTHERS 

If others value us, we value ourselves. The reverse is also true: if 
we value ourselves, we value others. Phillips [1951] had various high 
school and college groups complete a self-acceptance scale (using state- 
ments like “I feel inferior as a person to some of my friends”) and an 
other-acceptance scale (with statements like “One soon learns to expect 
very little of other people”). Self-acceptance and other-acceptance scores 
were closely related. Gough [1953] correlated self-acceptance scores with 
scores on a scale measuring tolerance of others. Among officers, prisoners, 
and high school girls, the degree of self-acceptance was correlated with 
the degree of tolerance. 

Though confidence in oneself and confidence in others are related, 
they are not identical, Fey [1957], studying acceptance of self and 
acceptance of others among college women, reports a positive relation- 
ship (correlation, .50), but some of the women who thought a good 
deal of themselves thought little of others, and vice versa. Fey isolated 
four combinations of self-acceptance and other-acceptance, as shown 
in Table 7.2. The A and D groups illustrate the typical relationship: low 
self-acceptance and low other-acceptance; high self-acceptance and high 
other-acceptance, The B group had high self-acceptance but low other- 
acceptance; the C group had a low self-acceptance but a high other- 
acceptance. What are the dominant characteristics of A, B, C, and D 
types? To find the answer Fey administered personality tests to these 
college women and integrated his results with those of earlier studies. 


A type: low self-acceptance, low acceptance of others Persons of the 
A type, who liked neither themselves nor others, said more often than 
any of the other groups that they did not respect themselves. They 
said that they tried to act the way people wanted them to be, but 
actually the personality tests showed them to be prejudiced and authori- 


TABLE 7.2 COMBINATIONS OF SELF-ACCEPTANCE AND ACCEPTANCE 
OF OTHERS 


elf-acceptance 
Acceptance of Self PC 


others Low High 
a. ww, eee o 
Low A B 
High c D 
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tarian in their attitudes. They agreed with statements like “I wish I 
knew an older person I could turn to for advice” and “The true American 
way of life is disappearing so fast that force may be necessary to pre- 
serve it.” They seemed not only cynical and disgruntled but frightened 
and grasping for security. 

The college woman who wrote the following self-analysis illustrates 
the type [Maslow and Mittelmann, 1951, pp. 132-133]: 


| don't trust anybody in the world, not even my mother. After all, people 
are all selfish deep down and are out only to get, not to give. If you relax for 
a minute they will take advantage of you. Even the people | have called my 
friends have always turned out this way and | have decided that the best 
thing to do is never to be too close to anybody and keep my secrets to 
myself. . . . Women are catty and jealous and all the men | have ever known 
have been out to get from me whatever they could. . . . That was the way 
it was with my father and mother. My mother was weak so my father took 
advantage of her all his life. . . . My parents never really wanted me or 
loved me, and nobody else ever has either. If | died tomorrow there would 
not be anybody in the world who would be sorry for more than a few 
minutes, and there would be a lot of people who would be glad. 


B type: high self-acceptance, low acceptance of others — Persons of the 
B type often say, "People seem to like me." They are mistaken: people 
like them much less than they assume. They think of themselves as poised 
and socially effective; others think of them as conceited, egotistical, 
smug, and self-satisfied. Robert seems to have become uneasily aware 
of the discrepancy: 


| have a great deal of self-confidence. But because my feelings are not 
easily hurt, | have a tendency to neglect the feelings of other individuals. 
| do not picture myself as a cold, heartless person, although | have heard 
this is the opinion some people hold of me. The source of this opinion is 
people with whom | have worked in various group activities. When working 
on project committees, | often find myself in the position of chairman. 
| have been informed that | tend to be too businesslike in carrying out my 
duties, frequently expressing opinions which injure the feelings of others. 
| know | must correct this habit by employing tact and realizing that all 
people are not like myself, if I’m to succeed. 


Change is unlikely, for members of this group have less interest in ther- 
apy than those in any of the other groups. 


C type: low self-acceptance, high acceptance of others Members of 
the C group, with a high regard for others but not much confidence in 
themselves, would rather be followers than leaders. However, they 
are much more popular with others than they think. The reason for their 
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popularity, as the following case shows, is not hard to understand 
[Maslow and Mittelmann, 1951, p. 134]: 


| have the feeling of being at home in the world and at home with people. 
| realize now that | have always assumed that a person was nice until he 
had proven himself to be otherwise. | like them, therefore they like me. 
| have always had a lot of friends, and as a matter of fact, | can think of 
very few people whom | have ever called enemy. One friend of mine once 
told me that | have such a nice view of the world because | bring out the 
best side of everybody | know. He tells me that the same people | like and 
who behave so decently and nice with me, behave in a very different 
fashion with other people. | think it is because they realize that | have 
no desire to threaten or to hurt them, that | really like them, and that | am 
really pleased when something nice happens to them. In other words, they 
have nothing to worry about so far as | am concerned. 


Members of this group are happy and well liked. Yet they are too 
modest to realize their own potentialities or to be leaders as much as 
others might want and need them to be. 


D type: high self-acceptance, high acceptance of others Unlike the 
C's, the D's are not self-abasing: they do not feel inferior to others, 
do not feel timid in the presence of superiors, and they are not depressed 
by a feeling that they are unable to handle problems. They are inde- 
pendent in their actions, inclined to do unconventional things, and are 
likely to criticize those in positions of authority. Yet they have a positive 
and confident faith in others and in mankind. This group, Fey concludes, 
is the healthiest of the four types. 


THE LIMITED VALUE OF SELF-SATISFACTION 

A maladjusted person needs to gain confidence in himself and con- 
fidence in other people. How can the therapist help him achieve these 
goals? Rogers [1951] suggests that the therapist need only concern him- 
self with the first: 

When the individual perceives and accepts into one consistent and inte- 


grated system all his sensory and visceral experiences, then he is neces- 
sarily more understanding of others and is more accepting of others as 


separate individuals. 
The person who says of himself: 


| haven't got what it takes to be a normal person. 


says of another: 


d | can't stand to hear her talk—why? And she's so 


| get so miserable an 
“I'm embarrassed that she's so 


foolish . . . and | keep saying to myself 
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foolish.” | keep yelling at her and pointing out to her where she's incon- 
sistent and making mistakes. 


The goal of therapy is to get such a person to say of himself: 


Well, I've just noticed such a difference. | find that when | feel things— 
even when | feel hate—l don't care. | don't mind. I feel more free now. 
l don't feel guilty about things. 


When he can say this, he can say of another: 


! can accept Evelyn and love her more. | suppose my reaction with Evelyn 
was really a violent case of rejection, which | didn't realize, but now | do, 
and | accept her. 


Rogers assumes that, as a person increases his self-acceptance, his ac- 
ceptance of others inevitably increases. As groups of people increase 
their self-acceptance, they increase their acceptance of others in general. 
Thus, increased self-acceptance may be the way to social tolerance and 
international peace. Does the evidence support Rogers's assumptions? 

As therapy proceeds, clients do become more self-acceptant. They 
shift from negative self-references like “Everything is wrong with me,” 
“Tm inferior,” and "I'm sure I'll fail on anything I undertake” to posi- 
tive self-references like “I'm getting a feeling of success out of my job,” 
“Maybe I'm not so bright, but I can get along anyway,” and “I’m much 
more comfortable with people.” Raimy [1948] studied all the negative 
and positive self-references in the transcribed records of 14 clients who 
had had from 2 to 21 interviews. In the early interviews, negative and 
ambivalent references predominated; in the later ones, positive refer- 
ences. Other investigators have found the same trend [Lipkin, 1948]. 
But does a person become more acceptant of others as he becomes 
more self-acceptant? Apparently not. Sheerer [1949] did find a slight 
increase in the acceptance of others with an increased acceptance of 
the self. However, Seeman [1949], Stock [1949], and Gordon and Cart- 
wright [1954] did not. Following Fey's classification, it seems that 
therapy changes A types into B types about as often as it changes them 
into D types, 

Is a person with high self-confidence better adjusted than a person 
with low self-confidence? Yes, but with reservations. Friedman [1955] 
used 16 normal, 16 neurotic, and 16 psychotic subjects to measure good, 
fair, and poor adjustment. All the subjects sorted a list of statements 
first according to what they would like to be and then what they thought 
they were. The correlation between the ideal-self sorting and the per- 
ceived-self sorting was used as the measure of self-confidence. The 
median correlations for the three groups is shown in Table 7.3. 
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TABLE 7.3 MEDIAN CORRELATION BETWEEN IDEAL AND PERCEIVED SELVES 


Normal group Neurotic group Psychotic group 


.63 .03 43 


The normal subjects did have greater self-acceptance than the other two 
groups, but the more seriously maladjusted psychotic subjects had 
greater self-acceptance than the neurotic subjects! 

When neurotic persons increase their self-acceptance, does their 
adjustment necessarily improve? It seems not. Butler and Haigh [1954] 
also used the correlation between ideal- and perceived-self sortings as a 
measure of self-confidence. He used normal subjects and maladjusted 
subjects, measuring the maladjusted group both before and after therapy. 
The results are shown in Table 7.4. As in Friedman's study, the normal 
group showed much less discrepancy between their ideal and perceived 
selves, Among the maladjusted group the discrepancy decreased during 
therapy. However, as judged by counselors and by tests, some of these 
disturbed subjects did not improve their adjustment as a result of therapy. 
Furthermore, the unimproved group increased their self-acceptance as 
much as the improved group! 

We may increase our self-confidence by increasing our self-insight. 
However, we may increase our self-confidence also by decreasing our 
self-insight—by improving our ability to fool ourselves. Disturbed per- 
sons appear to use these two ways with about equal frequency, and so 
do more normal persons. Block and Thomas [1955] calculated the cor- 
relations between the ideal self and perceived self of 56 students at 
San Francisco State College. They picked from them 10 with high 
(correlations between .77 and .84), 10 with moderate (.52 to .66), and 
10 with low (.30 to —.30) self-acceptance. They then compared the ways 
in which these three groups described themselves, and compared as well 
their average scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Results: The low group was the most obviously maladjusted: they saw 
themselves as confused, despairing, and unrealistic and wanted to be 
more relaxed, less timid, and more confident; they showed more neurotic 
and psychotic tendencies. The high group, however, seemed overcon- 


TABLE 7.4 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IDEAL SELF AND PERCEIVED SELF 
[Butler and Haigh, 1954] 
Maladjusted subjects 


Normal Beginning of End of Six months 
subjects therapy therapy later 
58 .00 34 31 
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trolled, preferring social approval to intimate human relations and 
wanting to be more cautious, more personally charming, and less senti- 
mental than they thought they were. In contrasting the moderate group 
with the high group, Block and Thomas suggested that the highs were 
better adapted but less adaptive; the moderates, less well adapted but 
more adaptive. They concluded [1955]: “In view of these considerations, 
the use of self-satisfaction as a measure of psychotherapeutic change 
would appear to be of limited relevancy.” 

Very low self-confidence is always associated with maladjustment, 
Consequently, the desire to maintain and enhance self-confidence is a 
universal and powerful motive, In the seventeenth century Pascal wrote: 
“Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man, that a soldier, a soldier's 
servant, a cook, a porter, vaunts himself and would fain have his ad- 
mirers; and the philosophers themselves covet them; and those who 
write against vanity wish the fame of having written well; and their 
readers wish the fame of having read them; and I who write this have 
perhaps that desire; and perhaps those who will read it. . . .” Confidence 
is often gained through self-deception, yet it is a dangerous medicine 
that can provide only temporary relief, Confidence gained through self- 
insight is permanent and has no undesirable side effects. 


Self-insight 


The self is a person as known to the person; self-insight is the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of his knowledge. Self-insight concerns a person's 
understanding of the inner springs of his own thought and behavior. It 
refers especially to knowledge of painful motives: *. . . the ability to 
symbolize repressed content thus rendering manageable, and eventually 
endurable, sources of strain and conflict" [Shaw, 1946]. Self-insight is 
never perfect, for some weakness always goes unrecognized, some crucial 
experience is forgotten, or some unpleasant reaction goes unobserved. 
Normally, self-insight is highly imperfect and inadequate. We not only 
prefer a pleasant picture of ourselves but also prefer a simple one: "I 
am a successful businessman," “I am a skillful lover," or “I am stupid 
but happy." Such pleasant phrases present an incomplete and generally 
distorted picture. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SELF-INSIGHT 

Self-insight is difficult to measure. To begin with, a person's own 
estimate is almost worthless. Even if one were willing to judge himself 
objectively, it would be a baffling task: how can a person know what 
he does not know about himself? Probably the less sure a person is of 
his insight, the more likely he is to have it. 
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Our estimates of the self-insight of others are not much more ac- 
curate. We can see weaknesses in others that they do not see in them- 
selves, but our observations are limited and seldom made with care. 
Besides, we cannot be sure whether a person recognizes a personal 
weakness: he may claim a weakness to gain esteem for his modesty 
without really believing that he possesses the weakness; a person may 
publicly deny a weakness to protect his social position but freely admit 
it to himself. We recognize the lack of insight in the seriously disturbed; 
we see less quickly, or not at all, variations in self-insight among normal 
people. 

Ratings of self-insight by a psychologist are likely to be better. 
He knows what to look for, he is trained to observe it, and spends more 
time and care in making his observations and ratings. Rogers [1939, 
p. 49] used ratings of this sort to estimate the self-insight of children 
who came to a child-guidance clinic. The raters were given the follow- 
ing instructions: 

Consider in relation to the norm for his age, the degree to which the child 

has or lacks understanding of his own situation and problems; consider 

such things as defensiveness, inability to admit faults, or tendency to 
depreciate self and exaggerate faults. Consider not only intellectual 
understanding of problem, but emotional acceptance of the reality situa- 
tion. Consider the child’s playfulness and willingness to take responsibility 
for self; ability to be objectively self-critical. Consider stability of attitudes 

—whether erratic and changeable or cautious and settled. 

A child was rated on a 7-point scale which ranged from +3 to —3. The 
raters were given sketches such as the following to guide them in making 
their ratings [Rogers, 1939]: 

High self-insight (+8) 

Living in a most unhappy home situation, this boy makes calm judgments 


as to the degree to which he and his stepfather are to blame, and helps 
make plans for his own future, away from home, on a carefully reasoned 


basis. 
Average self-insight (0) 
This boy has a rather inadequate knowledge of his own assets and 


liabilities, he has thought only a little about his own future; he realizes 
to some extent the fact that his parents tend to keep him childish. He 


shows no serious behavior problems. 

Low self-insight (—8) 

This girl blames everyone else for her troubles and readily excuses herself. 
She will not face the fact that her situation is serious, and has a breezy 


optimism entirely unrelated to reality. 
Good self-insight ratings take time and skill. If a scale measuring 
self-insight could be developed, these limitations would be overcome. 
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Gross [1948] tried to develop such a scale. It included two kinds of 
statements. The first were those which it would be pleasant to call “true” 
but which most people, if they were honest, would have to call “false,” 
such as: “I have always appreciated a frank criticism of my faults.” 
The second were those which it would be pleasant to call “false” but 
which most people would have to call “true,” like: “As a child, I often 
became angry with my parents.” Students’ scores on this scale were 
related to self-insight ratings based upon a study of the autobiographies 
of the students. Another correlation was observed: students who ob- 
tained low self-insight scores also reported more personal problems. 
Although such scales are still in the experimental stage, they present a 
promising field for further investigation. 

The measurement of self-insight presents a dilemma: a person him- 
self knows best what he thinks of himself, but he may know little of 
what he really is; observers can better judge what he really is, but they 
may know little of what he thinks of himself. The dilemma can be re- 
solved by having the person report on his perceived self and having 
others report on his real self. Sears [1936] used this method. He had 
97 students in three different fraternities rate each of their fellow mem- 
bers on four relatively undesirable traits: stinginess, obstinacy, disorder- 
liness, and bashfulness. Each member also rated himself on these 
traits. Some students were consistently judged by the others as out- 
standing in one or more of the four traits. Among this group, there were 
some whose perceived selves did not differ from their real selves—they 
thought themselves to be as stingy and obstinate as their fraternity 
brothers thought them to be. There were others, however, whose per- 
ceived selves differed markedly from their real selves—they did not 
think they possessed the trait, but their brothers thought so. Such persons 
tended to ascribe their own bad traits to others; i.e., a person who was 
rated high in stinginess by others and rated himself low tended to rate 
others as unusually stingy. 

The person whose self-perceptions differ greatly from the way that 
others perceive him is likely to be mistaken. In any case, he will have 
difficulties getting along with others. Still, it is possible that his percep- 
tions are correct. Personality is complex. His friends, who only glance 
casually at the surface of his personality, may be wrong. The psychologist 
is better trained and equipped to infer a person's real self. Thus, the 
best measures of self-insight can be obtained by contrasting a person's 
self-perceptions with the psychologists perceptions of him. Smith [1958] 
employed this method. 

He had two psychologists estimate the real selves of 24 college men 
with each of whom they had had at least 20 hours of contact. They 
rated each subject on 29 personality traits. The psychologists also indi- 
cated for each rating whether they had a low, moderate, or high degree 
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of confidence in the rating. Only those ratings were employed on which 
both judges were in agreement and were at least moderately confident 
about. The difference between the ratings of the judges and the self- 
ratings of a subject was used as an index of his self-insight. 


THE HIGH VALUE OF SELF-INSIGHT 

Most traits in their extremes can be disadvantageous: we can be 
too active, too emotional, too introverted, or too self-confident. Not so 
with self-insight-the more we have, the better. Socrates placed the 
highest value upon the achievement of self-insight. Some psychothera- 
pists regard it as a panacea for mental illness, and all stress its impor- 
tance. People generally rank it very high among desirable traits. The 
results of a few studies of self-insight in relation to adjustment are quite 
in accord with all these opinions. 

Rogers et al. [1948] found that self-insight was the most important 
element in the readjustment of delinquents. They used 151 cases of 
juvenile delinquency drawn from the files of the Bureau of Juvenile 
Research at Columbus, Ohio. The delinquents were between eight and 
eighteen and included both sexes and some Negroes. About one in five 
had been in court at some time; all had problems commonly associated 
with juvenile delinquency, most frequently in the form of stealing, 
truancy, dishonesty, and sex misdemeanors. On the basis of the records, 
each case was rated, on a 7-point scale from —3 to +3, on eight factors: 
social experience, mentality, heredity, family environment, economic and 
cultural conditions, physical condition, education and training oppor- 
tunities, and self-insight. Typical extremes of the family ratings were 
the following [Rogers, 1939]: 

High (—8) 

Mother quite openly immoral, father a weak individual who plays little 

part at home except when drunk when there are terrific beatings. They 

are at least partially aware of her immorality. 


Low (--3) 

Parents are very congenial. Family a 

Many special interests and activitie: 

couraged to develop independence. 

parental affection. 

Other factors were rated in a similar way. Two years later, the 
general adjustment of each of the original delinquents was rated on a 
scale from extremely poor to excellent. For example: 


atmosphere harmonious and pleasant. 
s fostered by parents. Children en- 
This child feels very secure in the 


Extremely poor adjustment (—3) 
Individual in difficulties constantly. A confirmed delinquent or criminal. 
If institutionalized, makes an unsatisfactory adjustment there—fights con- 


tinuously against regulations, disliked by other inmates, etc. If in own 
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home, continually disrupts the family, a constant behavior problem at 
home and in school. Insane or extremely neurotic. Finds few, if any, 
normal satisfactions. No satisfactory adjustment in any situation. 


Excellent adjustment (+8) 

Makes the best of every situation. Never any question of stability or 
anti-social trends, Seems to make best possible adjustment to family. 
Excellent adjustment in school, college indicated. Makes excellent progress 
on a job. Foster home adjustment the best possible. 


Finally, the ratings on social experience, physical condition, and so on 
were each correlated separately with the ratings of adjustment. 

Result: The earlier self-insight ratings were more closely related 
to later adjustment than were any of the other factors, In interpreting 
the results, Rogers emphasized the “socially hopeful character” of the 
findings, stressed that they conflicted with the gloomy belief that con- 
stitutional factors were primarily responsible for delinquency, and rec- 
ommended that treatment of delinquents shift from methods designed 
to improve his objective environment to methods designed to increase 
his self-insight. Unfortunately, methods certain to increase self-insight 
are not readily available. Furthermore, the study itself had a weakness: 
the same investigator rated both the original factors and the final 
adjustment. It is possible that his knowledge of the factor ratings may 
have exerted some influence on his adjustment ratings. 

Experiments by Chodorkoff [1954] established a similar positive 
relationship between self-insight and good adjustment and, in addition, 
provided an explanation. His subjects were 30 male undergraduates at 
the University of Wisconsin. A subject's self-insight was measured by 
correlating the way he described himself in sorting 125 statements with 
the way trained judges who knew him well sorted the same statements— 
the higher the correlation, the greater his self-insight was assumed to be. 
A subjects adjustment was estimated in two ways: by an analysis of 
responses to the Rorschach test and by the ratings of judges. Result: 
The higher a student's self-insight, the better his adjustment. 

The men who were high in self-insight were low in perceptual 
defense. Perceptual defensiveness was measured in the following man- 
ner: To begin with, each subject was given a series of 50 emotional 
words and 50 neutral words and was asked to give as quickly as possible 
the first word that came to mind. Then, for each subject separately, the 
10 neutral words which he had responded to most rapidly and the 10 
emotional words which he had responded to most slowly were selected. 
By this process, words which were considered particularly threatening 
and particularly nonthreatening for each subject were isolated. Finally, 
each of the threatening and nonthreatening words were very briefly 
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exposed to each man by means of a tachistoscope. A word was first 
exposed for 1/100th of a second. The time of exposure was increased 
by units of 1/100th of a second until the subject correctly reported 
what the word was. 

A perceptual-defense score was computed by subtracting the mean 
exposure time for the 10 neutral words from the mean exposure time 
for the 10 emotional words. That is, the more perceptually defensive a 
subject was, the longer it would take him to “see” a threatening word 
in comparison with a neutral word. If a subject was not defensive at all, 
he would perceive the emotional words as quickly as the neutral words. 
Result: The lower a subject's self-insight, the greater his defensiveness. 
Interpretation [Chodorkoff, 1954]: 


The better adjusted individual attempts to obtain mastery over threatening 
situations by getting to know, as quickly as possible, what it is that is 
threatening . . . for the well-adjusted person threat is a relatively momen- 
tary phenomenon. He is only threatened initially; then he extends himself 
in order to handle the threat. As a result, the threat is minimized. For 
the maladjusted person, threat persists because he cannot deal with it 
directly. Instead he tries to remove himself from it by denial or mis- 
perception. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-INSIGHT 

The beginning of wisdom is a knowledge of one’s ignorance. Learn- 
ing how ignorant we are of ourselves is a peculiarly difficult kind of 
knowledge to obtain, for although we prize self-insight, we are inclined 
to believe that we already have the prize. A good test of self-insight 
would permit us to verify or disprove our belief. A part of such a test, 
developed by the author, is shown on page 200. Unfortunately, it is 
not a good test: the items have low internal consistency, the scores 
are relatively unstable, and it has not been very well validated. How- 
ever, it does show some of the difficulties in rating our own self-insight, 
illustrates some of the common ways we deceive ourselves, and suggests 
Some of the paths along which increased self-insight may be sought. 
Following the suggestion of Gross [1948], “true” answers to statements 
1 through 10 and “false” answers to statements 11 through 20 were 
judged as showing lack of insight. Conversely, "false" answers to state- 
ments 1 through 10 and “true” answers to statements 11 through 20 
were judged as revealing self-insight. Persons taking the test, however, 
were not told what it was supposed to measure. 


Acceptance of anxiety Anxiety, we have seen, is a vague, painful, and 


enduring kind of fear; like hunger and thirst, it drives us to find relief. 
It is aroused when we find that what we would like to be is not what 
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A SELF-INSIGHT SCALE 


Circle the “T” if you think the statement is true or more true than false as far as 
you are concerned. Circle the “F” if you think the statement is false or more false 


than true. 
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People have sometimes said | was too modest. 

I usually do about as well as | expected in competition. 

Other people have been more responsible for my failures than | 
myself have been. 

When I enter a room, I often feel that the eyes of others are upon me. 
I believe that my personality is rather difficult for others to under- 
stand. 

I believe that | am temperamentally quite different from most people. 
| often compare myself with other people. 

I dislike working with a group unless | know that my efforts are rec- 
ognized and appreciated by those present. 

I talk a good deal about my personal experiences and my own ideas. 
I believe that people have found fault with me more often than | 
deserved. 

I sometimes have had dreams that I refused to talk about. 

My marks on examinations are often lower than | really expected. 

| have sometimes corrected others only because they irritated me. 

I have difficulty in recalling the details of humiliating experiences. 
There are some things about myself on which | am rather touchy. 

I have difficulty in laughing at mistakes that | make. 

If it were not for the fear of disapproval, | would probably violate 
certain social conventions. 

| would rather work with others on a common task than do almost 
anything else. 

I am inclined to think about myself rather often. 

People have seldom criticized me unfairly. 


we really are: it makes us anxious to admit having impulses that we do 
not think we should have; it makes us anxious to admit that we have 
hurt others unjustly; and it makes us anxious to realize that we have 
impulses which are held in check not by our ideals but by the fear of 
punishment. Everyone, however, has impulses and does things that 
conflict with his ideals. The more grave the conflict, the greater the 
anxiety, and the more difficult it becomes to admit the impulse or the 
behavior to oneself. 
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The insightful recognize the discrepancies between what they want 
or do and what they should want or should do—they understand them- 
selves. Often, the understanding makes them anxious and unhappy, but 
it allows them to use the energy created by their anxieties to remedy 
their misdeeds or to find constructive outlets for their impulses. 

The uninsightful deny that they have traits which they should not 
have or have behaved in ways which they should not have done: they 
say they are not stingy but generous; they say they are not arrogant 
but modest; they say they have a sense of humor about themselves; 
and they do not admit having had experiences too humiliating to think 
about. The denials make them immediately more comfortable and less 
anxious; they provide a temporary eyewash which puts off the admission 
of uncomfortable truths. But the denials have two unhappy limitations: 
they render the person ignorant of himself and therefore unable to solve 
the problems created by his impulses and behavior, and they do not 
eliminate the anxiety but drive it underground. 


Avoidance of defense mechanisms The largely unconscious ways in 
which a person deals with his repressed conflicts and anxieties Freud 
called defense mechanisms. The most common of these mechanisms is 
rationalization, giving a flattering but incorrect reason for one’s conduct. 
For example, a person may defend himself from the justified criticism 
of others by saying: “I believe that my personality is rather difficult for 
others to understand” or “I believe that I am temperamentally quite 
different from most people.” Projection of blame to others is also com- 
mon: “Other people have been more responsible for my failures than I 
have been myself,” These and other mechanisms are discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 11. Everyone makes some use of these mechanisms, 
but the more insightful a person becomes, the more carefully he avoids 
seduction by their momentarily pleasant but blinding effect. 


Concentration on problems The person made anxious by the gap be- 
tween the ideal and the real may become anxiety-centered: egocentrically 
Concerned only with his painful internal tensions. He talks a good deal 
about these experiences. He participates in a group not to help solve 
its problems but to relieve his own anxieties. The gap between the ideal 
and the real may make the person obstacle-centered: concerned with 
finding someone to blame and to attack for his difficulties. Finally, 
though aware of his tensions and annoyed by those who create them, 
the anxious person may be problem-centered: concerned with the prob- 
lems which must be understood and solved in order to remove the 
Source of his anxieties, He faces the criticism of others, admits that it is 
generally justified, and uses his improved understanding to remove the 
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source of the criticism. In addition, he enjoys working with others to 
solve common problems. The more a person concentrates upon finding 
realistic solutions to his problems, the easier it becomes for him to 
accept and deal with his weaknesses. 


Learning from the opinions of others You may think you are a good 
student and I may think I am a good writer, but we do not know that 
our self-perceptions are correct. The judgments of others, like our 
own self-judgments, are always incomplete and are sometimes mistaken. 
Still, they are a most valuable source of information about ourselves. 
Even when the views of our families, friends, enemies, and employers 
are wrong, their ideas about us influence our lives. Thus, it is valuable 
to have an accurate knowledge of even the erroneous opinions that 
people have about us. Generally we do not. If we reject ourselves, we 
feel rejected by others; if we accept ourselves, we feel accepted by 
others. However, Fey [1955] found no relationship between self-accept- 
ance and actual acceptance by others. To know what others think of us 
we must somehow set aside what we think of ourselves. 

The opinions of others are not equally valuable. The good things 
that those who dislike us have to say are generally more accurate 
than the bad things; the bad things that those who like us have to say 
are generally more accurate than the good things. What people say 
casually about us is sometimes more informative than what they say 
when we ask them. Some people have known us longer than others. 
More important, some are generally more objective and astute judges 
of people than others. Some are experts in judging behavior of a special 
kind; the doctor, the athletic coach, and the teacher are expert judges 
of certain kinds of behavior. The development of insight requires a 
search, not for people who will say pleasant things about us but for 
people who will say accurate things. 


Sources of professional help Few persons can make constructive use 
of painful truths about themselves in more than small and mild doses. 
Some are so blind to themselves or so misinterpret the source of their 
difficulties that they have little hope of increasing their insight without 
help. Others may see their problem, have the capacity to solve it, but 
feel unable to tackle it alone. Such people can benefit from the help of 
a counselor, a psychologist, or a psychiatrist. Most communities provide 
the services of workers in these fields. Offices of the American Medical 
Association, the National Association of Mental Health, and the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association provide lists of qualified people available 
in a given area. Any college or university psychology department is also 
able and ready to provide information on these matters. 
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Summary 


The self is defined as an individual's personality as seen by himself. 
The wider the range of persons, things, and ideas which he perceives 
as part of him, the greater his self-extension. The closer the relationship 
between what he would ideally like to be and what he thinks he is, the 
greater his self-confidence. The closer the relationship between what he 
thinks he is and what he really is, the greater his self-insight. The more 
we feel that ideas, persons, or things are responsive to our wishes, the 
more we can put our positive feelings about them into words, and the 
better we learn to control them, the more likely they are to become a 
part of ourselves. Active, social, and creative interests expand the self 
more than do passive, nonsocial, or routine ones. 

If others have a high opinion of us, we are likely to have a high 
opinion of ourselves. And the reverse is generally true: the higher our 
opinions of ourselves, the better our opinions of others. However, there 
are important exceptions, for some have a low opinion of themselves 
and a high opinion of others, and some have a high opinion of them- 
selves and a low opinion of others. Some self-confidence is necessary for 
life, Greater self-confidence comes, however, about as often from in- 
creased self-deception as from increased self-insight, and the most seri- 
ously disturbed persons are those who have paid for their self-satisfac- 
tion with self-deception. 

The wisdom of the ages, common sense, and the results of psycho- 
logical studies agree that improved self-insight results in improved 
adjustment to ourselves and to the world about us. Self-insight requires 
the ability to accept temporary anxiety, to avoid defense mechanisms, 
and to concentrate on problems. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Aldington, R. Death of a hero. New York: Covici, 1929. George begins early 
to feel himself worthless and incapable of achievement. What he does 
with his life as a result of these feelings is the theme of the novel. | 

James, W. Principles of psychology. New York: Holt, 1890. A readable classic 
on the subject of the self which may still be read with profit. 

Sherif, M., and Cantril, H. The psychology of ego-involvement. New York: 
Wiley, 1947. A stimulating review of a great deal of research and theory 
about the involvement of the self. Discusses the formation, change, and 
breakdown of the self. 

Rogers, C. R. Client-centered therapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 

Snygg, D., and Combs, A. W. Individual behavior. New York: Harper, 1949. 
The self is defined in widely different and sometimes conflicting ways by 
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psychologists. These varying definitions can be roughly divided into those 
which stress the self-as-doer (the self as an active group of processes such 
as thinking, remembering, and perceiving) and those which stress the 
self-as-object (the self as a person’s attitudes and evaluations of himself— 
the approach of this chapter). Freud used the self (ego) in the former 
sense; Rogers, in the latter. Snygg and Combs use the term simul- 
taneously in both ways. 
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chapter S Whether one’s philosophy of life turns out to be a 
guarantor of serenity that saves one from crippling defensive tactics, or 
whether it turns out to be a by-product of crippling defenses . . . 
cannot be approached until as much time is spent on understanding 


a man's values and philosophy as is spent on his underlying, basic 


strivings. SMITH, BRUNER, AND WHITE values 


Or: GOALS ARE what we want to be, to have, or to achieve. Our desires 
for food, water, and shelter arise from our biological inheritance and 
are common to all men. Our desires for money, goodness, truth, and 
beauty are largely determined by our social inheritance and vary widely 
among men; these, the goals learned from our society, are our values. 


The value system of the United States 


Values are part of a value system. We value a dime and a dollar, but 
not equally. Both are a part of a system that determines their relative 
Worth and also the relative worth of many other objects that we desire. 
In turn, our economic values are part of a still larger value system that 
determines the worth not only of material but of religious, scientific, 
and artistic goals as well. Although each of us has a somewhat indi- 
vidualistic system of values, as members of the same society we share 
Many of the same values. Many of the values we share are not shared 
by members of other societies. 

The value system of a society is determined by answers to basic 
Questions regarding man's relation to the universe, to time, and to other 
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THE VALUE SYSTEM OF THE JAPANESE 


In June, 1944, the United States government asked Ruth Benedict to use all 
the techniques available to her as a cultural anthropologist to spell out what the 
Japanese were like. She found that their value system was extremely different 
from ours. 

Americans believe men to be neither good nor bad but perfectible; the 
Japanese believe men to be innately good but have the obligation to keep their 
goodness untarnished. Americans believe that men must develop a conscience 
to control their evil impulses; the Japanese strive to eliminate the conscience, 
so that their good impulses may more freely express themselves. Americans feel 
little obligation to their parents and their society for their care, education, and 
Present well-being; the Japanese feel a great obligation to their forebears and 
their contemporaries. Americans value the man who rebels against conventions 
and seizes happiness in spite of obstacles; the Japanese value the man who 
disregards his personal happiness and fulfills his obligations—who divorces his 
loved wife to obey his mother or who sacrifices his life to fulfill his obligation to 
his emperor. Americans believe in equality; Japanese believe in a hierarchy of 
worth based on age, sex, social class, and family, and they follow elaborate 
rituals to show the relationships between persons in different parts of the hier- 
archy. [Benedict, 1946] 


From this general picture, which of the following statements would you say are 
likely to be true and which false? 


men [DuBois, 1955]. The questions and the answers of middle-class 
American society are: 


. What is the nature of the universe? 
The universe is a machine, 

- What is man's relation to the universe? 
Man is, or can be, its master. 

. What is man’s relation to other men? 
All men are equal. 

- What is the future of man? 

Man is perfectible. 


^POo»ROPO»O 


Because we view the universe as a machine, we are fascinated by 
machinery. Because we feel that we can master the universe, we build 
more and better machines. Because we believe that all men should be 
equal, our most natural heroes are baseball players, movie stars, and 
quiz winners, for their success does not give them power over others. 
And because we believe that man is perfectible, we have psychologists 
to aid us in becoming more nearly perfect. The answers are not veri- 
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T F 1. The Japanese are more indulgent toward young children than 
Americans. 

T F 42. Japanese adults have as much freedom as American adults. 

T F 3. The Japanese are more concerned than Americans about what their 
neighbors will think of them. 

T F 4. Japanese are more sensitive than Americans to insults. 

T F 5. Sexual satisfaction concerns Japanese as much as American married 


couples. 

T F 6. Itis more important to a Japanese that his behavior be approved by 
his fellows. 

T F 7. The Japanese are more moralistic about sex pleasures than are 
Americans. 


T F 8. Even more than Americans, the Japanese like a happy ending to 
their plays, movies, and novels. 

T F 9. During World War Il, Japanese home propaganda stressed develop- 
ment of spiritual resources more than did American propaganda. 

T F 10. Japanese seamen were warned that, if they were torpedoed, "the 
Americans will take movies of you and show them in New York.” 

T F 11. Captured Japanese were extremely uncooperative as prisoners of war. 

T F 12. After their surrender, the Japanese showed great hostility toward 
the occupying Army. 

T F 13. The Japanese are as competitive as Americans. 

T F 14. Japanese are more polite than Americans. 

T F 15. Japanese are more revengeful than Americans. 


fiable, are not complete, and sometimes conflict with each other. On 
the whole, however, they are harmonious and fit into a value system 
Which is summed up in the phrase *the democratic way of life." 

Not all accept the American value system with equal fervor. Those 
Who accept democratic institutions. generally have a scientific view of 
man in the universe, believe that all members of society have equal 
value, feel that critical thinking about problems should be encouraged, 
and think that it is generally a good thing to try out new ideas. Those 
Who reject democratic institutions feel strongly that the status quo 
should not be disturbed, that personal security should be limited to 
the upper classes, and that powers outside of, and higher than, man are 
the dominant force in human life [Harding, 1944]. 

Like fish in the sea, we are seldom conscious of the values which 
Surround us. A visit to a different society may make the traveler from 
the United States more aware of the values which permeate his own 
Society: of its mechanistic view of the universe, of its equalitarian ap- 
Proach to human relations, and of its ardent beliefs that nature can be 
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conquered and that man can become more nearly perfect. The experience 
often pushes the traveler toward a clearer view and a more vigorous 
acceptance of the values of his own society. It may also lead him to 
reject them more confidently. 

Psychologists of the United States have become increasingly in- 
volved with, and concerned about, the “good” and the “bad” of their 
activities. Since ancient Greece, physicians have been guided by a 
value system—physical health is “good” and should be fostered; physical 
disease is “bad” and should be fought. Psychologists have adopted a 
similar view toward mental illness and health. But they struggle with 
a more difficult problem: what is judged as physical disease and health 
is much the same the world over; what is judged as mental disease and 
health is partly determined by the values of the judge and of his society. 
As a consequence, most psychologists agree that psychology *. . . is one 
science which cannot consistently waive its responsibility for dealing 
with the problem of human values” [Fletcher, 1942]. 

How is the psychologist to fulfill his responsibilities? A few still 
believe that their science should say nothing about what is good or 
bad. A few believe that psychology is now able and should be willing 
to specify what is good and what is bad for people. Most believe that 
psychology has a major responsibility for developing a science of 
ethics and that psychologists should be working harder at the task 
[Dukes, 1955]. Virtually all agree that psychology should at least try 
to measure values, find out what causes them, and point out their 
consequences. 


THE ALLPORT-VERNON STUDY OF VALUES 

Psychologists have used many methods of measuring values and 
proposed many more. For over twenty-five years, however, the Study of 
Values inventory, which was developed by Allport and Vernon in 1931 
and revised with the help of Lindzey in 1951, has been the dominant 
instrument employed. It measures "ideal" value types which were first 
described by the cultural historian Spranger [1928], who defined the 
following six unifying philosophies of life: 

The economic: dominant interest in what is useful 

The religious: dominant interest in comprehending the unity of the 
universe 

The theoretical: dominant interest in the discovery of truth 

The aesthetic: dominant interest in form and harmony 

The political: dominant interest in power 

The social: dominant interest in people 

People rarely fit one of these "ideal" types exactly. Most have a 
mixture of values, one or more of which are primary and the rest 
secondary. The Study of Values measures individual differences in the 
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strength of each of these values by having subjects choose from various 
sets of value statements the ones that apply to themselves. The scale has 
45 items, 30 of the yes-or-no type and 15 of the multiple-choice type. 
Here is an example of the first type: 


In a paper such as the Sunday New York Times, are you more interested 
in the section on picture galleries and exhibitions than in the real estate 
sections and the account of the stock market? 


(a) Yes; (b) No. 


A “yes” answer is scored as a point toward the aesthetic value; a “no” 
answer, a point toward the economic value. Here is an example of a 
multiple-choice item: 


In your opinion, a man who works in business for his living all the week 
can best spend Sunday in— 


— a. Trying to educate himself by reading serious books. [Theoretical.] 
" b. Trying to win at golf or racing. [Political.] 

a c. Going to an orchestral concert. [Aesthetic.] 

= d. Hearing a really good sermon. [Religious.] 


The respondent is asked to rank the alternatives from 1 to 4 in the order 
of his preference. The more preferable an alternative, the more points 
scored for the value with which the alternative is associated. 

Checks have generally shown the scales to be valid, that is, related 
to the things they should be related to. For example, the average busi- 
hess student gets above-average scores on the economic scale; the 
theological student, on the religious scale; the medical student, on the 
theoretical scale; the drama student, on the aesthetic scale; the law 
student, on the political scale; and clinical-psychology students, on the 
social scale, 

More subtle checks have been made, and these too support the 
validity of the scales. For example: When economic-minded people are 
asked to rate the virtues of others, they place economic values high on 
the list. When they scan the newspaper, they observe and remember 
more items pertaining to economic matters [Cantril and Allport, 1933]. 
When they make associations to words, they make more and faster 
associations to words with economic implications [Cantril, 1932; McGin- 
nies, 1950; Bousfield and Samborski, 1955]. When asked to identify 
either written or spoken words, they more quickly identify such words 
as dollar and price [Postman et al., 1948]. And when shown photo- 
graphs of men labeled “businessman,” “minister,” “scientist,” and “artist 
for a tenth of a second, they learn to identify the businessman more 
quickly [McGinnies and Bowles, 1949]. E 

Self-ratings of values also generally correlate with corresponding 
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scores on the Study of Values. Summarizing the results of three different 
studies, Stanley [1951] found the highest correlations between self- 
ratings of religious values and scores on the religious scale (.51, .68, .69). 
The correlations for aesthetic and economic values were nearly as high 
(.51, .57, .59; .39, .51, .57). For theoretical values they were consistently 
lower (.31, .31, and .40). Social and political scores had virtually no 
relationship to self-ratings, 

Economic, religious, theoretical, and aesthetic values may be more 
institutionalized than political and social ones. That is, we have business 
organizations, churches, scientific laboratories, and art institutes whose 
primary social function is to maintain, enhance, and realize the values 
associated with their respective institutions. On the other hand, those 
who seek power or desire to help others may attempt to do so in any 
type of organization. The less institutionalized nature of social and 
political values may account for the generally lower validity of scores 
on these scales. At any rate, since the traits of warmth and dominance, 
discussed in Chapter 10, overlap social and political values, only the 
economic, religious, theoretical, and aesthetic values are considered in 
more detail here, 


ECONOMIC VALUES 


The economic man plays a central role in the American system. If 
the universe is a machine which man can control, then hard work is a 
necessity, and material well-being is the measure of success. By this 
measure, the United States is successful, With less than 10 percent of 
the world’s people, the United States produces about half its goods. 
Since 1900 industrial production has increased more than 400 percent. 


The man of high economic 
values is preoccupied with the 
business world—the production, 
marketing, and consumption of 
goods, the elaboration of credit, 
and the accumulation of wealth. 
The New York Stock Exchange 
is one of the institutions that 
helps perpetuate economic 
values. [New York Stock 
Exchange] 
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Since 1920 farm output per man has increased over 150 percent. In 1955, 
about one out of four people were living in houses built after 1945. In 
its military activities, it has placed its hope more on material equipment 
than on personal heroism—and this, too, thus far, has been successful. 
The slogans “Never say die,” “Up and at 'em," “Onward and upward,” 
and “Let’s get the show on the road” have “paid off.” 

The high status of our business leaders reflects the high value we 
place upon economic values—money, property, and utility. And the 
personalities of successful executives reflect our value system. Henry 
(1949] studied over a hundred executives in a variety of business 
organizations by means of interviews, personality questionnaires, and 
the Thematic Apperception Test. The executives were highly extraverted 
in their thinking—highly oriented toward immediate realities. The suc- 
cessful executive disdained the long range, the abstract, and the theo- 
retical: “Basic research is when you don't know what you're doing." 
They are driven by a constant need to keep moving, to do something, 
to be active. They see themselves as hard-working and achieving people, 
as decisive, and as motivated by the necessity to move continually 
upward and to accumulate the rewards of increased accomplishment. 
They pay a price for their success [Henry, 1949]: "Uncertainty, constant 
activity, the continual fear of losing ground, the inability to be intro- 
spectively leisurely, the ever present fear of failure, and the artificial 
limitations put upon their emotionalized interpersonal relations—these 
are some of the costs of this role." 

Though we encourage, reward, and imitate the business executive, 
his superior status affronts the high value we place upon the equality 
of men. The executive, therefore, must constantly strain to maintain an 
atmosphere of equality: he asks to be called by his first name, he 
answers his own telephone, and he strives to give the impression that 
he is available to anyone who wishes to talk to him. In Milan, Italy, 
the executives of a large chemical corporation have private elevators; 
in America, this would be nearly impossible. 

Americans with high economic values not only agree with state- 
ments like “I am primarily interested in what is useful” and “I think 
there are few more important things in life than making money." They 
also agree with statements like these: 


I enjoy reading about how leaders achieve success as much as anything. 
I would rather meet people who have made a success in business than 


almost anyone else. 
I would enjoy being a purchasing agent for a store. i : 
I believe that one should develop his chief loyalties toward his business 


organization and its associates. s 
I believe that life necessarily involves a strenuous competitive struggle for 


survival. 
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Since a man’s position depends mainly upon his push and ability, I believe 

that it is just that a small portion of the population should be very rich. 

I believe that our modern industrial age has attained a much greater 

degree of culture than that ever attained by any previous civilization, 

That is, men with high economic values not only want wealth. They 

also like and admire those who produce it, and they want to produce 

it themselves. They want to belong to a business organization, they 

believe in the American competitive economic system, and they think 
it has produced the best society the world has ever known. 


RELIGIOUS VALUES 

A society's religious beliefs reflect its value system. Among the 
Eskimos, where life is harsh, gods of wrath are held in awe. Among the 
old Hawaiians, where life was easy, the gods were genial and friendly. 
The gods of the Zuñi, whose lives are calm and benevolent and filled with 
à richness of ritual and ceremonial behavior, also have these character- 
istics. 

American society emphasizes material well-being, energetic action, 
and the perfectibility of man. Its religion reflects these preoccupations. 
Sheldon [1945] analyzed the physiques of Christ in paintings borrowed 
from the Art Institute of Chicago. Of 194 paintings done before 1900, 
Christ was typically depicted as tall, fragile, and thin. However, in 4 
out of 7 paintings completed since 1915, he found Christ was depicted 
as stocky, muscular, and strong. He concludes: "The ban on Somato- 
tonia is lifted, and if our grandchildren go to Sunday school they may 
be shown pictures not of a Christ suffering in cerebrotonic tight-lipped 
silence on a cross, but of a Christ performing heroic feats of athletic 
prowess.” In a similar vein, Hudson [1947], summarizing the creed of 
religious liberals, states: “We believe that God is to be thought of as 
the perfect fulfillment of all our capacities and powers, as the Perfect 
Person of our ideal; that this ideal is the supreme reality of life; that 
He ever exists on earth in the degree that life unfolds toward his per- 
fection.” 

The religious liberal seems to be the exception rather than the rule. 
Hershey [1958] discovered religious values to be correlated with con- 
servatism and conformity. O'Reilly and O'Reilly [1954] measured the 
intensity of religious beliefs of Catholic students in Catholic colleges 
in the South; those scoring high on the religion scale were less favorable 
toward Jews and more favorable toward the segregation of Negroes. 
Kirkpatrick [1949] found that highly religious people were less humani- 
tarian than nonreligious people. Heath [1945] found moral and religious 
beliefs strikingly independent, many students who were outstanding in 
their sense of decency and consideration for others reporting that they 
felt no need for religion in their lives. 
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Religious people vary widely in the stress they place upon funda- 
mentalism or humanitarianism. These variations have little relation to 
whether a person feels distant or near to God [Broem, 1957]. Thus, a 
person may feel close to God and be either a fundamentalist or a hu- 
manitarian, or he may not feel close to God and yet be intense in his 
fundamentalist or humanitarian beliefs. The fundamentalists view man 
as essentially sinful and emphasize his need for, and rightful fear of, a 
punishing God; the humanitarians see man as containing the potential 
for good and the tools for activating this potential and thus as having 
little need for much outside intervention in the form of some deity. 
Those with a sense of the nearness of God tend to feel that God is very 
real and constantly near and accessible: *. . . they commune with 
God—' walk and talk’ with Him. Their religiosity consists in emphasizing 
the Deity’s loving presence rather than His judgment function.” 

Sarah, a college girl who regularly attended the Baptist church 
through high school but then tried many churches of other faiths, 
describes the beginning of her feelings of nearness to God: 


The religious man places the 
highest value on unity and seeks 
to comprehend the cosmos as a 
whole by relating himself to its 
embracing totality. What do the 
spires of a mosque and a New 
England church suggest regarding 
the religious values of their 
worshippers? [Above, Unations; 
below, Standard Oil] 
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! developed a keen interest in philosophy, psychology, and the humanities. 
| began to read the lives of Nietzsche, Hegel, Nijinsky, Van Gogh, Schopen- 
hauer, etc. They made me think. And as | reasoned, little by little my faith 
began to leave me. | read Sartre and his existentialist beliefs and “The 
Outsider" by Colin Wilson. They so challenged by belief in religion, including 
God, that | thought for a while | was to become as much of an atheist as 
Mencken. 

This feeling continued until last Christmas vacation. | was home alone 
one evening when, for some reason, | suddenly became terribly frightened. 
It was not a fear of anything tangible. Nor was it prompted by being alone. 
| just felt more afraid at that moment than | had ever known | could be. 
| got undressed and went to bed, wanting to lose myself in sleep. But | 
could only toss and turn. Then | began to pray, talking to God, telling Him 
| needed Him. Suddenly, miraculously, as it seemed to one who does not 
believe in miracles, | felt a deep sense of peace and contentment, as if | 
had had a fever and someone had laid a cool hand on my head. | turned 
over then and fell asleep immediately. Since then | have been on ''face-to- 
face" speaking and confiding terms with my God. But beyond that | cannot 
Seem to go. 


Resistance to change Young people, like Sarah, struggle to form a 
personal religion from their childhood experiences; old people grow 
more interested in religion. Still, a person's religious values are among 
the most stable aspects of his personality, resisting change by either 
experience or by argument. For example, Watson and Hartmann [1939] 
exposed 10 atheists and 10 theists who were graduate students in New 
York City to 10 carefully selected reasons for believing in God and 10 
for not believing in God. Some were appeals to authority, some to 
scientific evidence, and some to logical arguments both for and against. 
The theists and atheists were given an attitude scale measuring their 
religious beliefs before and after exposure to the 20 arguments. There 
was practically no change. At the end of the study, they were surprised 
by being asked to recall as many of the 20 arguments as they could. 
The atheists remembered more of the arguments supporting their view; 
the theists remembered more of the arguments supporting theirs. 

In spite of their resistance to change, the strength of religious 
values seems to have been slowly rising. Since the 1930s, they have 
risen regularly [Gilliland, 1953]. 


Religion and happiness The strength of religious values, or of any 
of the other values measured by the Allport-Vernon inventory, has 
little relationship to personal happiness. Hartmann [1934], for example, 
gave the Study of Values test to 195 college sophomores. He then had 
each person rate his own happiness and obtain ratings of his happiness 
from four of his friends, who mailed their estimates directly to the 
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experimenter. A composite of the self-ratings and the ratings by asso- 
ciates was correlated with scores on each of the values. The correlation 
for all values was virtually zero. 

Happiness may have more to do with the maturity than with the 
intensity of religious beliefs. The immature have narrow, rigid, and 
conflicting values which raise moral storms but only sporadically alter 
conduct. They view God as a kind of Santa Claus who will satisfy the 
needs of the body. The mature have broad, flexible, and harmonious 
beliefs which exert a steady and persistent influence upon their per- 
sonality. They view God less as a servant and more as a master who 
directs them to goals that are not determined by their self-interests. 

The problem of evil wrecks most people in their quest for religious 
maturity, A veteran says [Allport, 1950]: 


War is the final proof: (1) that there is no God; (2) that religion is a failure. 
How can you believe in a beneficent deity when millions of innocent people 
are dying needlessly? If religion were effective, there could be no war, 
hatred, persecution, bigotry, starvation, selfishness, imperialism, and colonial 


exploitation. 
Religion has tried for centuries to establish a brotherhood of man. It has 


had its day. The people should wake up and realize how futile it is, and 


what hypocrites they are. " 
The problems religion tries to solve need solving, but religion has failed. 
| am interested in seeing them solved, but must look to other institutions. 


Religiously mature people have found a personally satisfying solution 
to the problem of evil: some have done so by viewing God as a finite 
being; others, by assuming that the problem exists because of inadequate 
understanding—that evil is a stage of development toward the good; 
and still others, by admitting that the problem is unsolvable but that 
religion can eliminate the evil that stems from human ignorance and 
misconduct. 


SCIENTIFIC VALUES 

'The development of sciences and the problems which scientists 
attack reflect the values of their society. Psychology illustrates the point. 
Although born in Europe in the nineteenth century it migrated to the 
United States at an early age. Today, psychology is a peculiarly Amer- 
ican science, for there are more than twice as many psychologists in 
the United States as in the rest of the world combined. Italy, for in- 
Stance, which has almost as many physicians per capita as we, has only 
one-fiftieth as many psychologists; Russia has less than a tenth as many. 

The growth of psychology in the United States is, in part, due to 
its clear reflection of American values. The physical sciences asserted 
our belief that the universe is a machine that could be mastered. Having 
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The search for objective truth 
will always be an integral part 
of man’s strivings. [British 
Information Services| 


partially but dramatically verified our belief, it seems that we have now 
turned the same ideas on man himself—if we study ourselves as we do 
the physical universe, we can master ourselves. Psychology also fits the 
American belief that men are perfectible, for psychology finds man 
free and plastic. That men are more made than born has ceased to be 
a faith and become a fact. Even intelligence is ceasing to be an unal- 
terable “given.” Bayley [1955] finds that the average intelligence of the 
population is slowly rising. Hebb [1949], concluding a consideration of 
the same problem, says: “The country may be full of potential geniuses, 
for all we know, and it should be a pressing concern for psychologists 
to discover the conditions that will develop whatever potentialities a 
child may have.” 

Our society is a scientific one. But individuals vary in their enthu- 
siasm for science. A Nobel-prize physicist remarks [Pfeiffer, 1957]: 


Some people try to tell you that basic research will make you richer, fatter, 
thinner, more powerful. But the common man, and the young person whom 
we'd like to interest in science, is more excited about ideas and explorations 
than they give him credit for. Here we are, living in this world; unless we 
learn, we are no different from animals. We discover beautiful regularities, 
the novelty of nature. We discover things far beyond the mind's ability to 
project without experiment. That’s what every scientist really thinks. 


But Anne, a college student, says: 


| find myself continually accepting and not really wishing to understand the 
scientific aspects of life. | hear them but | do not listen. It seems to me 
that the aesthetic things in life are more interesting and more applicable 
to my personal life. The scientific reason why a flower grows seems to take 
all of the joy out of the perception of the beauty of the same flower. As for 
love, the scientific reasons for it are numerous and unenjoyable. 
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Our social institutions also vary in their enthusiasm for science. Knapp 
and Goodrich [1952] argue that those which stress the Protestant ethic 
(emphasis on democratic political traditions, materialism, thrift, indi- 
vidualism, empiricism, and utilitarianism) provide the most favorable 
conditions for the development of scientists. In support of their argu- 
ment they presented the results of a study of the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in producing scientists. 

Effectiveness was measured by calculating the percentage of male 
graduates of each institution between 1924 and 1934 who became scien- 
tists. A scientist was defined as a man who received his doctor's degree 
in science and was listed in the 1944 edition of American Men of 
Science. Of every 1,000 graduates of non-Catholic institutions, 12 became 
scientists; of every 1,000 graduates of Catholic institutions, only 3 be- 
came scientists. Thus, the Protestant institutions produced four times as 
many scientists as the Catholic ones. 

The Middle and Far West produced more scientists than New 
England and many more than the South. For example, Reed College in 
Oregon, the California Institute of Technology, Kalamazoo College in 
Michigan, Earlham College in Indiana, and Oberlin College in Ohio led 
the list of institutions graduating the greatest percentage of men who 
became scientists. However, even under the most favorable social con- 
ditions, only a small number of college graduates became scientists. 
Among those who did, a high proportion had lower-middle-class back- 
grounds. Members of higher social classes were less inclined to pick a 
scientific career, because they foresaw a decline in status from that to 
which they and their families had been accustomed. The appeal of 
Science was particularly strong among students with parents who had 
high intellectual values but low income—teachers, ministers, and lower- 
grade professional workers. The tendency was stronger among those 
from rural areas; communities offering rich and varied vocational choices 
and the prospects of careers more profitable than science produced fewer 
Scientists. 

Scientists have distinctive p 
scores of a large group of research 


ersonalities. Cattell compared the trait 
scientists with the scores of teachers, 
administrators, and people in the general population. The traits which 
distinguished the scientists from other groups are underlined in the 
following comments by Cattell [1955]: “But it is easy to see that the 
schizothymic preoccupation with things and ideas, rather than people; 
the self-sufficiency which favors creativity and independence of mind; 
the dominance which gives satisfaction in mastery of nature for its own 
sake; and the emotional instability which permits radical re-structuring 
and creativity, would all be vital to the best level of basic research 
performance—though perhaps unpleasant in an administrator and inapt 
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in a businessman.” Roe [1953] studied the backgrounds of a smaller 
group of eminent scientists more intensely, Many had been isolated in 
childhood by death or divorce of parents, and many were unusually 
awkward and embarrassed in social relations, 


AESTHETIC VALUES 

The philosopher Santayana [1955] stated in 1896 that beauty “.. . is 
value positive, intrinsic, and objectified.” It is value because it is not a 
matter of fact but a matter of human reaction; nothing can be beautiful 
to which all men are forever indifferent. It is positive because it is a 
pure gain which brings no evil with it: “Morality has to do with the 
avoidance of evil and the pursuit of good: aesthetics only with enjoy- 
ment.” It is intrinsic because the pleasure derived from a beautiful 
object lies not in its utility but in the immediate perception of it. And 
it is objectified because the beauty appears to be in the object and not 
in our perception of it. The more remote, interwoven, and inextricable 
the pleasure is, the more objective it will appear. Eating, drinking, or 
sniffing perfume from a bottle are pleasant sensations; smelling the 
same perfume in a garden is beauty: “. . . pleasure regarded as the 
quality of a thing." Of the place of beauty in life, he comments: "The 
appreciation of beauty and its embodiment in the arts are activities 
which belong to our holiday life, when we are redeemed for the moment 
from the shadow of evil and the slavery to fear, and are following the 
bent of our nature where it chooses to lead us." 

Psychologists have paid little attention to beauty. Of about twenty 


Because aesthetic experience 
plays so small a part in our 
society, our response to the arts 
is apt to be highly individual- 
istic, and not based on 
preconceptions about how we 
should react. These boys are 
listening to a symphony 
orchestra concert. [Standard Oil] 
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THE CASE OF AGNES 


Agnes, an unmarried professor in her early fifties, teaches art in a small Mid- 
western university, attends many concerts, and lists interior decoration as her 
favorite hobby. As a child, she often hid in order to read books rather than do 
housework. Her father, a European immigrant, became an iron miner in a com- 
pany town and raised his eight children in a house owned by the company. Her 
parents were strict disciplinarians and encouraged their children to quit school 
and go to work. Agnes is the only one of the children who went to college. 


Which of the following statements are true of Agnes and which false? 


TF 1. Her family are now proud of her accomplishments. 

T F 2. She is bothered by the grammatical mistakes that her brothers and 
sisters make. 

3. She is unconcerned about what other people think of her. 

4. She is affectionate with the children of her brothers and sisters. 

5. Sex discussions embarrass her. 

6. She enjoys taking care of her house. 

7. She has invested some of her money in the stock market. 

8. She enjoys teaching and takes a personal interest in her students. 

9. She is active in the social life of the university. 

10. She plans to retire soon and live near her family. 

11. She likes her sisters-in-law. 

12. She has traveled very little. Nel 

13. She was hurt when a favorite niece married instead of following in 
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her footsteps. 
She is a relaxed and informal hostess. 
T F 15. Her sisters ask her advice about clothes. 
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thousand members of the American Psychological Association less than 


a hundred belong to the Division of Aesthetics, and it is the division 
most likely to disappear in the near future [Ransom, 1956]. The = 
clining interest of psychologists in aesthetics is paralleled by a similar 
decline in the aesthetic interest of the general population. Middle-aged 
men and women today have lower aesthetic values than they had in 
their youth [Kelly, 1955], and young people today have the same low 
aesthetic values [Bender, 1958]. Aesthetic values are much lower in the 
United States than in many other countries. For example, the aesthetic 
Scores of Japanese students on a translation of the Study of Eos 
scale were much higher than those of American students [Nobechi an 


Kimura, 1957]. 
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The results of an intensive study of eminent artists led Roe [1946a, 
1946b] to conclude: “It is very possible that intellectual pursuits have 
become a refuge for men who do not follow the cultural pattern.” 
However, her interpretation of the responses to the TAT pictures was 
disturbed by the attitude of her subjects: *. . . they were, without ex- 
ception, so appalled by the poor quality of the pictures, artistically 
speaking, that they had repeatedly to be recalled from critical comments 
to the task in hand. . . ." 

Eminent literary men are generally less stable and less well- 
adjusted than eminent scientists. Raskin [1936] compared 123 outstand- 
ing men of letters with 190 outstanding men of science. Her conclusion: 


Emotionality, despondency and egotism were more frequently reported 
for literary men than for scientists; the data also indicate for men of 
letters a definitely more marked tendency toward instability, a higher 
incidence of ill health in childhood and maturity, a higher incidence of 
tuberculosis and a slightly shorter life-span. For scientists, the data indi- 
cate greater sociality, cheerfulness, and modesty, a low incidence of 
instability and ill health in childhood and maturity and a slightly longer 
life-span. 


The greater personal difficulties of the eminent literary man may arise 
from the greater resistance he meets and the smaller recognition he 
gains from a society where aesthetic values play such a small part. 

The lack of recognition sometimes drives those of high aesthetic 
values to adopt a rather superior air to those without such values. 
Intolerant attitudes among those of high aesthetic value, however, are 
not typical. Evans [1952], for example, correlated Study of Values scores 
of 169 students with a measure of their anti-Semitism. Neither religious 
nor scientific value scores had any relation to prejudice. The higher a 
student's economic values, the higher his prejudice; the higher his 
aesthetic values, however, the lower his prejudice. 

Eiduson [1958] used ratings and projective tests of 25 artists and 
25 businessmen to determine the distinctive qualities of artists. She gives 
the following composite picture of the artist, based upon her findings: 


. an imaginative person who is curious about the world around him 
and eager to find unique ways of communicating his feelings and ex- 
periences to others. He is stimulated by the task this presents, feeling 
that his work offers him an opportunity not only to express his in- 
dividuality, but at the same time, to bring him the recognition and 
admiration that he seeks. He tries to shake off those influences on his 
thinking and behavior which he feels are outmoded or representative of 
others rather than himself. He has developed a wide range of interests 
and expressions and is not too threatened psychologically by unusual, 
original, or vague perceptions and ideas. 
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The appreciation of art and the creation of art seem to be quite 
distinct interests [Guilford et al., 1954]. Our society might well benefit 
from developing both, The slim evidence does not suggest that it is likely 
to do either. 


CONSERVATISM VERSUS LIBERALISM 

The liberal is for change; the conservative is against it. The liberal 

agrees that 

Aristocracies of worth should replace those of wealth. 

The world might benefit from a new kind of religion. 

The metric system of weights and measures should be substituted 

for our present system. 

The tendency among women to wear less clothing should be en- 

couraged, especially in warm weather or climates. 
Our spelling system should be simplified. 

Those who favor change in one area tend to favor change in others: the 

economic liberal is more likely than not to be a religious, scientific, and 

artistic liberal. 
Conservatives tend to have higher religious values and to be more 

concerned with conforming to social customs. A college senior says: 
Having taken a good look at myself, | find one thing to be true: | am very 
conservative. With me, things have a set course along which they must 
move. In religion, it is: “Faith of my fathers ... | will be true . . . till death.” 
In my social activities, liberalism has no place—the rules were set before 
my time; they could not all be wrong! | must confess that | wish it were 
possible to return to the days of yesteryear and relive those in which even 
the dust seems to have been in an orderly pattern on the earth. Amid 
today's changing, undecided, informal, haphazard age, | find it almost 
impossible to accept the liberal opinions of people who have forgotten their 
past and look only into a hazy future. . . . Being as | am has caused me to 
know many embarrassing moments. Why | am this way | am not sure, but 
| do remember being brought up by my grandparents—good old conserva- 
tives, rigid with discipline and proud of formalities. 


Liberals, on the other hand, tend to be more introverted in their think- 
ing, more interested in fundamental issues, and more interested in intel- 
lectual matters generally, They are better informed, less inclined to 
moralize, and more inclined to experiment [Cattell, 1956]. Kerr [1944], 
Summarizing the results of over sixty studies, found liberals generally 
more introverted, more intelligent, and better educated. 

Those who would profit from change tend to be in favor of change. 
Thus, those who are at the bottom of the social ladder have more liberal 
Views on political and economic matters than those at the top. Table 
8.1 reports the percentage of politicoeconomic liberals found by Centers 
[1949] for different occupations. Unskilled and semiskilled workers, who 
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TABLE 8.1 THE PERCENTAGE OF LIBERALS BY OCCUPATION [Adapted from 
Centers, 1949] 


Occupation Percent of liberals 
Owners and managers of large businesses 2 
Professional workers 10 
White-collar workers 17 
Skilled workers 27 
Semiskilled workers 50 
Unskilled workers 35 


constitute over half the members of our society, are more interested in 
making social changes than are their leaders. 

Those at the bottom want specific changes that will benefit them. 
However, liberalism in our society is also institutionalized. At work in 
laboratories, universities, and libraries are innovators who make their 
living through stimulating change. These centers of the American com- 
munity select and develop an elite who are relatively emancipated, un- 
traditional, rationalistic, agnostic, and liberal. The elite creates and 
profits from more general changes in economic, religious, scientific, or 
aesthetic institutions. At the fringe of the community are the funda- 
mentalist and compulsively traditional persons who are latently hostile 
to the innovators [Parsons, 1947]. 

Liberals may be as dogmatic as conservatives. Rokeach [1956] 
measured dogmatism by the degree of agreement with statements like 
the following: 

In this complicated world of ours the only way we can know what's going 

on is to rely on leaders or experts who can be trusted. 


My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses to admit he's wrong. 


He used the scale to measure dogmatism among conservative and liberal 
groups in both the United States and England. Whether a person was 
conservative or liberal was unrelated to whether he was or was not 
dogmatic. A dogmatic conservative and a dogmatic liberal agree that 
there is a True Cause, an Absolute Authority, and an Elite—they disagree 
only about what the Cause is and about who the Elite who have the 
Authority are. 


The origin of values 


Children learn the values of their parents. Fisher [1948], for example, 
correlated the scores of college students with the scores of their parents 
on the Study of Values. The results are shown in Table 8.2. The religious, 
economic, theoretical, and aesthetic values of both son and daughter 
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There are some things that we 
learn “at mother’s knee.” The 
religious values that children 
acquire remain later in adult 
life more like those of their 
parents than do their economic, 
scientific, or artistic values. 
[Standard Oil] 


resemble the values of both mother and father. Specific religious, eco- 
nomic, and other types of attitudes of children were even closer to 
those of their parents. 

Children most closely resembled their parents in religious values. 
The median correlations shown at the right of Table 8.2, which give a 
rough measure of over-all resemblances between children and parents, 
are much higher for religious values (.47) than for any of the other 
value areas, Wives also most closely resembled their husbands in this 
area (religious, .58; economic, .31; scientific, .30; and aesthetic, .03). 

Daughters were more influenced by the values of their mothers; 
sons were more influenced by the values of their fathers. In general, 
women have higher religious and aesthetic values but lower economic 
and theoretical values than men. These sex differences are among the 
most solid facts in the area of values, for they have been consistently 


TABLE 8.2 RELATION BETWEEN THE VALUES OF PARENTS AND THEIR 
CHILDREN [Adapted from Fisher, 1948] 


Mother Father 
Values Daughter Son Daughter Son Median 
Religious .49 40 .60 45 47 
Economic 32 .27 Tii 27 29 
Theoretical .30 15 .26 18 24 
Aesthetic 38 16 13 .26 .21 
Median ,35 .22 .29 .27 
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verified by numerous investigators [Cantril and Allport, 1933; Hartmann, 
1934; and Spoerl, 1952]. The greater influences of mothers on their 
daughters and fathers on their sons provide a ready explanation for the 
consistent sex differences. Like their fathers, boys become interested in 
money, civic affairs, and studying; like their mothers, girls become inter- 
ested in personal attractiveness, etiquette, and getting along with people 
[Symonds, 1936]. 

How early in life can the impact of the values of parents on their 
children be detected? At least by the age of six. By this age, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant children have a marked preference for children 
of the same faith [Radke et al, 1949], and a demonstrable respect for 
the property of others [Eberhart, 1942]. Roe's studies of eminent scien- 
tists revealed only one consistent quality: a very early development of 
an intense and persistent energy directed toward scientific discovery. 

Just how children acquire their values is still something of a 
mystery. Formal instruction and indoctrination by parents is only a 
minor and perhaps unessential element: values are learned, but they 
are not necessarily taught. Trial and error plays some part: a child in 
a day does many things and reveals many attitudes, but he is rewarded 
by his parents for only a few; he tends to repeat those for which he is 
rewarded. Probably most important of all, the child learns the values 
of his parents by identification: he practices acting as his parents do 
without being deliberately taught or rewarded. 

Why do the values of some children more closely resemble those 
of their parents than others? Payne and Mussen [1956] selected from a 
large number of high school boys 20 who were closely identified with 
their fathers and 20 who were little identified with their fathers. The 
degree of identification was measured by counting the number of items 
from a 50-item personality inventory that the son and his father an- 
swered in the same way. The number of items that the son and his 
mother had answered in the same way were subtracted from this total. 
The chief difference between the “high” and “low” identifiers was in 
their perception of their fathers: those most closely identified saw him 
as a friendly person; those least identified saw him as cold and rejecting. 
The more closely a son was identified with his father, the higher was 
his masculinity score (correlation, .60). Interpretation: The warmer a 
parent, the more closely his child’s values will resemble his own. 


Ways to live 
Thus far, we have been concerned with the institutionalized economic, 


religious, theoretical, aesthetic, and liberal values of the United States. 
But values vary from society to society. How do the dominant values 
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in the United States compare with those in other societies? Morris 
[1956] attempted to answer this difficult question by comparing the 
values reported by several thousand college men and women in the 
United States with those reported by over a thousand college students 
in India, over seven hundred students in Nationalist China in 1948, and 
somewhat smaller but comparable groups of students in Japan and 
Norway. 

The instrument used to measure values was a questionnaire entitled 
Ways to Live. The English version was used in India, and translations 
were used in China, Japan, and Norway. The instructions for taking 
the test were as follows [Morris, 1956]: 


Below are described thirteen ways to live which various persons at various 


times have advocated and followed. 
Indicate by numbers, which you are to write in the margin, how much 
you yourself like or dislike each of them. Do them in order. Do not read 


ahead. 
Remember that it is not a question of what kind of life you now lead, 


or the kind of life you think it prudent to live in our society, or the kind of 
life you think good for other persons, but simply the kind of life you 
personally would like to live. 


Then followed a paragraph which described in some detail the nature 
of each of the 13 ways. Briefly, they were as follows: 
1. Preserve the best that man has attained 
Cultivate independence of persons and things 
Show sympathetic concern for others 
Experience festivity and solitude in alternation 
Act and enjoy life through group participation 
Constantly master changing conditions 
Integrate action, enjoyment, and contemplation 
Live with wholesome, carefree enjoyment 
Wait in quiet receptivity 
Control the self stoically 
11. Meditate on the inner life 
12. Chance adventuresome deeds 


13. Obey the cosmic purposes 
Could the number of “ways” be helpfully reduced? By the use of 


factor analysis, Morris [1956, pp- 32-34] found that the 13 could be 
reduced to the following 5: 

Social restraint and self 
way 4) 
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„control (high on ways 1 and 10; low on 


conscientious, intelligent participation in 
primarily moral. There is awareness of 
individual lives and 


The stress is upon responsible, 
human affairs. The orientation is n 
the larger human and cosmic setting in which the 
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THE CASE OF MARGARET 


There are five saleswomen, two maids, and ten alteration women working for 
Margaret. They receive excellent pay and work from 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. with 
an hour off for lunch. The merchandise in the shop is extremely high-priced, and 
consequently the customers are very wealthy, high-society people. 

Margaret does all the buying, which means leaving the shop in charge of a 
saleswoman twice a year while she is in New York. 

She is married to a man who is lame. Because of his lameness, he has 
refused to work for quite some time. He does odd jobs around the store and 
gives orders to the employees. He drinks heavily. Margaret is about fifty-five years 
old. She is large, sturdy, and extremely intelligent and has had a great deal of 
experience in the retail field. She is in the upper middle class. She is industrious 
and ambitious but has a quick temper and never admits a mistake. 


Indicate which of the following statements you think are true and which false. 


T F 1. Margaret is liked by her employees. 
T F 2. She is happily married. 


an acceptance of the restraints which responsibility to this larger whole 
requires. The accent is upon the appreciation and conservation of what 
man has attained rather than upon the initiation of change. The anti- 
thesis of the trait is unrestrained and socially irresponsible enjoyment. 


Enjoyment and progress in action (high on ways 5, 6, and 12; low 
on way 2) 


The stress is upon delight in vigorous action for the overcoming of 
obstacles. The emphasis is upon the initiation of change rather than 
upon the preservation of what has already been attained. The temper is 
one of confidence in man’s powers rather than one of caution and restraint. 
The orientation is outward to society and to nature. The antithesis of 
the trait is a life focused upon the development of the inner self. 


Receptivity and sympathetic concern (ways 9 and 13) 


The stress is upon receptivity to persons and to nature. The source of 
inspiration comes from outside the self, and the person lives and develops 
in devoted responsiveness to this source. 


Self-indulgence (high on ways 4 and 8; low on ways 10 and 13) 


The stress is upon sensuous enjoyment, whether this enjoyment be found 
in the simple pleasures of life or in abandonment to the moment. Social 
restraint and self-control are rejected. The antithesis of the trait is 
responsible submission of one's self to social and cosmic purposes. 
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T F 3. When a saleswoman makes a mistake, Margaret waits until the 

customer leaves before she corrects her. 

She has little trouble keeping her employees. 

She has the reputation of being a hard person to work for. 

She is constantly enlarging her shop. 

Margaret and her husband quarrel constantly in the shop in front of 

employees. 

ie F 8. The employees are very loyal to their employer. 

T F 9. She will not allow the salesewomen to sit down during the day. 

T F 10. She will lecture her customers if she disagrees with their taste in 
clothes. 

T F il. She discharges her employees if they buy clothes in a shop other 
than her own. 

T F 12. She plays favorites among the saleswomen. 

T F 13. She knows how to get the maximum amount of work out of her 
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employees. 
T F 14. She lets her employees take a 10-minute break in the afternoon. 
T F 15. She asks her employees to run errands and do special favors for her. 


Withdrawal and. self-sufficiency (high on ways 2, and 11; low on 
way 5) 

The stress is upon a rich inner life of heightened self-awareness. The self 

rather than society is the focus of attention. The emphasis is not one of 
ther upon the simplification and purifi- 

cation of the self in order to attain a high level of insight and awareness. 

Control over persons and things is repudiated, but not deep sympathy 

for all living things. The antithesis of the trait is mergence of the self 

with the social group for group achievement and enjoyment. 

The ranks shown above for the five factors are in the order of their 
over-all appeal to college students. That is, considering the students of 
India, Norway, Japan, China, and United States together, a philosophy 
of social restraint and. self-control dominated their preferences with 
enjoyment and progress in action a close second. Self-indulgence and 
withdrawal had the least appeal. The results are consistent with the 
facts that the subjects were all young, all living at the time of maximum 
vitality, and all under the strong socializing pressures of higher educa- 
tion in their cultures. 

How do these philosophies var 
ferent nations? Table 8.3 answers t 


self-indulgence, however, but is ra 


y in their appeal to students of dif- 
he question. A philosophy of social 
restraint and self-control was most appealing to students of India, least 
appealing to students of the United States; the philosophy of action was 
most appealing to students of China, least appealing to students of 
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Doctors injecting antiplague 
vaccine in Calcutta. Indian society 
stresses devotion to the welfare 

of others as the preferred path of 
life. [Unations] 


The planning of a com- 
munity program in the 
Philippines. Some societies 
encourage their members 
to seek their greatest joys 
in life by engaging in 
progressive activities. 
[Unations] 


These women discussing their 
common problems in the waiting 
room of the TB clinic in Rangoon 
portray a path of life dominated 
by sympathetic concern for others. 
[Unations] 
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Japan. The philosophy of self-indulgence and sensuous enjoyment makes 
its greatest appeal to students in the United States. 

Gillespie [1954], who used 10 countries and different methods, came 
to a similar conclusion: American youth are far more preoccupied with 
their own personal lives and far less interested in social developments 
than the youth of other nations. His conclusion was based on an analysis 
of autobiographies entitled My Life from Now until the Year 2,000 a.v. 
and of answers to more than fifty direct questions. Among the peoples 
studied, New Zealanders were closest to Americans. Yet, unlike Ameri- 
cans, the New Zealanders saw their own destinies bound up with careers 


The withdrawal and self-sufficiency of the 
Buddhist monk is a way of life designed to enrich 
the inner person through self-purification and 
self-awareness. [Unations] 


Americans place stress on both action and self- 
indulgence in their way of life. [Puerto Rico 
News Service] 
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TABLE 8.3 THE RELATIVE DOMINANCE OF VARIOUS PHILOSOPHIES IN FIVE 
NATIONS [Adapted from Morris, 1956, p. 44] 


Restraint Action Receptivity — Self-indulgence W: ithdrawal 
India China China United States Japan 
Norway India India Japan India 
Japan United States Japan Norway Norway 
China Norway Norway India United States 
United States Japan United States China China 


in civil service. The Americans showed little concern for public and 
international affairs, little interest in contributing to the general welfare, 
and little awareness of their dependence on the national life. 

The conclusion that American students are extremely self-centered 
and self-indulgent does not apply to a large minority of them. Thus, 
Morris found that the most distinctive aspect of American students was 
their great interest in flexibility and many-sidedness. Of the 13 ways, 
way 7 was the first choice of a higher percent of American students than 
of students of any other country. Way 7 states: 


We should at various times and in various ways accept something from 
all other paths of life, but give no one our exclusive allegiance. At one 
moment one of them is the more appropriate; at another moment another 
is the most appropriate. Life should contain enjoyment and action and 
contemplation in about equal amounts. When either is carried to extremes 
we lose something important in our life. So we must cultivate flexibility, 
admit diversity in ourselves, accept the tension which this diversity pro- 
duces, find a place for detachment in the midst of enjoyment and activity. 
The goal of life is found in the dynamic integration of enjoyment, action, 
and contemplation, and so in the dynamic interaction of the various paths 
of life. 


Way 7 was the first choice of 36 percent of American men, 25 percent 
of Norwegian men, 15 percent of Indian and Chinese men, and 9 percent 
of Japanese men. Almost half of the American women preferred way 7. 
Since way 7 is a combination of ways, preference for it had little influ- 
ence on the results shown in Table 8.3. 

The most distinctive quest of the American student, then, is for a 
rich full life. 


Summary 


Our values, the goals we learn from our society, are interrelated parts 
of the American value system. A society’s value system is determined 
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by its basic ideas about man and the universe. In the view of middle- 
class American society the universe is a machine that man can master, 
all men are equal, and man is perfectible. Our economic, religious, 
scientific, and aesthetic values reflect this philosophy. 

The Study of Values inventory has been the principal instrument 
used in measuring values in the United States. Economic values play a 
central role. Religious values reflect our emphasis on material well- 
being. We are a scientific society: belief in the universe as a conquer- 
able machine and in the perfectibility of man has led to outstanding 
developments not only in the physical sciences but in psychology as 
well. Aesthetic values play only a minor role. Liberalism, more common 
among those who would profit by change, is institutionalized in our 
society. 

Values are learned in childhood from the parents. Values vary from 
one society to another. In comparison with students of other nations, 
American college students stress self-indulgence and sensuous enjoy- 
ment and deemphasize restraint and self-control. The dominance of 
pluralistic values is also an outstanding feature of American society: 
compared to students of other nations, a higher percentage of Americans 
gave first place to a way of life which stressed that we “. . . should at 
various times and in various ways accept something from all other paths 
of life, but give no one our exclusive allegiance." 


Suggestions for further reading 


Murrow, E. R. (compiler) This I believe. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1952. One hundred essays written by prominent persons each of whom 
tells something of the values and ideas which govern his decisions. 

Huxley, J. Religion without revelation. New York: Mentor, 1957. A paperback 
edition of an English scientist's affirmation. of an humanistic faith based 
on the scientific method. 

Clark, W. H. The psychology 
comprehensive review of t 
experience. 

Phillips, W. (ed.) Art and psychoanalysis. New York: Criterion, 1957. A 
stimulating collection of essays by 26 authors, including Freud, Thomas 
Mann, and Edmund Wilson, on man in his role as an artist. 

Rokeach, M. The open and closed mind. New York: Basic Books, 1960. An 
integration of more than a decade of research into the nature of the dog- 
matic personality. ‘ 

Smith, M. B., Bruner, J. S., and White, R. W. Opinions and. personality. New 
York: Wiley, 1956. An intensive study of the relations between the 
opinions, attitudes, and values of 10 men and their personalities. 


of religion. New York: Macmillan, 1958. A 
heories and. facts about religious behavior and 
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chapter 9 A person may be said to have a problem if he is 
motivated toward a goal and his first goal-directed response is unrewarding. 
Problem-solving, then, is the activity of an organism trying to attain a not 


easily attained goal . . . a problem is a personal thing. It is not a characteristic 


of a situation. DONALD M. JOHNSON problem 
solving 


From "HE AGE of fifteen Amundsen [1927] had one main goal—to 
explore the polar regions. His goal remained firm in the face of ridicule, 
and his aspirations increased with success: having sailed the Northwest 
Passage, he determined to discover the South Pole; having discovered 
the South Pole, he determined to fly over the North Pole. To achieve 
his ends, he had to endure extreme hunger, fatigue, and cold, to plan 
his trips for years under extremely discouraging circumstances, and to 
adapt to suddenly changing circumstances. The goals that men have 
are personal: some seek money, while others seek beauty, God, or 
truth. The problems they face in achieving their goals are also personal: 
some lack motivation, while others lack stability, organization, or adapt- 
ability. In other words, the traits of ambition, emotional control, order- 
liness, and intelligence have much to do with how men solve their 
problems. 


Ambition 


Will to power, level of aspiration, and the need for achievement are 
among the many synonyms of ambition. Murray [1938] defined the 


need for achievement as the need 


To accomplish something difficult. To master, manipulate, or organize 
physical objects, human beings, or ideas. To do this as rapidly and as 
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THE CASE OF FRED AND JOHN 


Fred and John, identical twins, had similar backgrounds and personalities. 
Their father, an alcoholic son of a well-to-do New England manufacturer, had gone 
to Cuba to make his fortune. He failed there as a farmer and also failed in 
Florida where the family had moved when the boys were four. He eventually 
returned to New England to live with the twins’ grandmother. The mother of the 
twins was industrious and long-suffering. Though she was, for the most part, 
responsible for rearing the children, their father was sporadically a demanding 
and cruel disciplinarian. The twins left school after the eighth grade and went 
to work in the same factory on semiskilled jobs. They were working at identical 
jobs at the time that they were seen by physicians. They have the same eye and 
hair color and look very much alike. Both have type O, Rh-positive blood. Both 
are shy, dependent, passive, and anxious. 

At the age of forty-six the twins came to the attention of physicians because 
John had developed a severe duodenal ulcer while Fred remained in good health. 
Two psychiatrists and a gastroenterologist interviewed both twins. Stomach 
X rays were studied and blood-pepsin levels were determined as a reflection of 
gastric secretion. One psychologist gave them an intelligence test, the Rorschach 
Ink Blot Test, and the Thematic Apperception Test. A second psychologist, who 
knew nothing about the twins, interpreted the results. [Pilot et al., 1957] 


independently as possible. To overcome obstacles and attain a high 
standard. To excel oneself. To rival and surpass others, To increase self- 
regard by the successful exercise of talent. 


Unambitious people avoid problems and only reluctantly attack them 
in order to gain essential goals. Ambitious people set difficult goals, 
work hard at gaining them, and enjoy the work. The ambitious have 
more problems, because they want more problems. 

Keith and his friend Paul illustrate opposite extremes of the trait. 
Of himself, Keith says: 


As long ago as | can remember | have always set difficult goals for myself. 
In grade school | worked for a scholarship to a private prep school. Once 
there | set my goal to graduate with honors. | did. In college | am doing 
the same thing. In sports, though | am not a natural athlete, | won a golden 
glove in boxing and honors in hockey, track, and football. In the service my 
goal was to be the best soldier on the post, and this | was. During the 
summer months | strive for distinction as the best man on a well-drilling 
crew; this goal l've always shared with my brother. 


Of his friend Paul, who is 6 feet 5 inches and weighs over 250 pounds, 
Keith comments: 


Nine years ago Paul and | both qualified for academic scholarships to a 
private high school. Still, Paul elected to attend the public high school. He 
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Of the following statements, circle “F” for those that apply to Fred and “J” for 
those that apply to John. 


ie | 1. Had better understanding of himself and of other people. 

F 3 2. Was a warmer and more tender person. 

F J 3. Was readier to accept blame. 

F J 4. Worked harder to keep a brighter view of himself and others. 

P] 5. Reacted to frustration with anxiety and anger more easily and more 


intensely than his brother. 

F J 6. Showed greater hatred of his father. 

F J 7. Described his wife as a good cook and mother. 

F J 8. Was more resentful that their mother had not given them more from 
the $100,000 she inherited about ten years before. 


F J 9. Got into more arguments. 

F J 10. Was more optimistic. 

F J 11. Was more stubborn. 

F J 12. Showed a greater amount of competitiveness in his relationships with 
his brother. 

F J 13. Had a higher level of gastric secretion than his brother. 

F J 14. One of his sons has a scholarship at an Ivy League university. 


F J 15. Learned that his wife had been carrying on an affair with another man. 


had the highest IQ in his class, but he graduated with a D average. Many 

universities offered him football scholarships; he stayed home and drove 

a truck for a year and then went into the service. After this, although he 

had the GI Bill to help him through school, he took a job on an assembly 

line with no chance of promotions. With his stature, power, and intelligence 
he could be very successful in many fields. However, these are of little 
worth while he lacks ambition and is content with mediocrity. 

The United States is an ambitious society. But within it, some indi- 
viduals have a low and some a high level of ambition. Even more 
important to them and to society, some have unrealistic and some 
realistic ambitions; some conform blindly to the goals set by society, 
while others set their own goals; and some seck selfish and some seek 


social ends. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF AMBITION 

The need for achievement is one of the traits measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. In this inventory, the subject is 
presented with over two hundred pairs of statements and is forced to 
choose one of the two equally desirable alternatives. An example of a 
pair: 

A. I like to solve puzzles and problems that other people have difficulty 


with. 
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B. I like to follow instructions and to do what is expected of me. 


Those who choose A are scored a point on the achievement scale; those 
who choose B are scored a point on the deference scale. The subject's 
choices provide measures not only of achievement but also of 14 other 
traits. As a result of the forced-choice technique, a subject’s tendency 
to pick socially desirable answers has little influence on the scores he 
obtains: the correlation between achievement scores and scores measur- 
ing the tendency to make socially desirable answers is virtually zero. 
Those who get high achievement scores actually seem to be more ambi- 
tious: freshmen with grades higher than would be expected from their 
intelligence-test scores obtained higher achievement scores than fresh- 
men with grades lower than would be expected [Gebhart and Hoyt, 
1958]. 

It is the ambitions of which a person is conscious that are primarily 
measured by inventories. Persons with high conscious ambitions have 
externalized standards: they are more conforming, lean on expert au- 
thority, and have a low opinion of unsuccessful people. Persons with a 
high but unconscious need for achievement have internalized standards 
which lead to better performance in a variety of tasks. McClelland and 
his coworkers [1953] have measured the unconscious desire for achieve- 
ment by means of an imaginative-story test. In taking the test the sub- 
jects are instructed: 


This is a test of your creative imagination. A number of pictures will be 
projected on the screen before you. You will have twenty seconds to look 
at the picture and then about four minutes to make up a story about it. . . . 


The room is then darkened for 20 seconds while the first picture is 
projected on a screen before the subjects. After 20 seconds the picture 
is turned off, the lights are turned on, and the subjects begin writing. 
The series of pictures includes one of two men working at a machine 
in a shop, a boy at a desk with an open book before him, etc. 

To measure the strength of a person's achievement motive, his 
stories are analyzed to determine the frequency with which he uses 
various types of achievement imagery. In the following stories examples 
of achievement imagery are in italics: 


Need for achievement 


A man is experimenting with a new alloy of iron, while his assistant looks 
on. . . . Both men are hoping that at last they have succeeded in making 
the strongest steel possible. 


Competition with a standard 


One fellow is the supervisor and the other the machine operator. There 
has been trouble with the machine, and the supervisor is attempting to 
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repair it. . . . The operator has his doubts about the ability of the super- 
visor to repair the machine. The boss realizes this and is determined to 
repair it, He wants to prove that he is capable of making minor repairs. 


Unique accomplishment 

The boss is talking to an employee. . . . The boss wants the employee, an 
engineer, to start working on a specially designed carburetor for a revolu- 
tionary machine. . . . 


The achievement score is obtained by counting the total number of 
incidents of achievement imagery. 

A person's achievement score on the imaginative stories had no rela- 
tion to the achievement rating he gave himself and little relation to 
the achievement score he obtained on an inventory. This suggests that 
conscious and unconscious ambitions are relatively independent, but 
the correctness of the suggestion is uncertain, for the scores on the 
imaginative stories are unstable: Krumboltz and Farquhar [1957] 
report very little relationship between the scores of students at the 
beginning of a nine-week period and those obtained at the end. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHILD TRAINING ON AMBITION 

All children must solve the same basic problems: they must learn 
to feed themselves; they must learn to control their eliminative, aggres- 
sive, and sexual impulses; and they must learn to be independent of 


The American emphasis on 
ambition is reflected in the 
nineteenth-century stories of 
Horatio Alger, Jr., the farm boy 
hero who sets out to make his 
fortune at an early age and by 
dint of persistence and industry 
always succeeds. What does this 
suggest about childhood train- 
ing in nineteenth-century 
America? [Bettmann Archive] 
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their parents. The different ways they learn to solve these problems 
influence their attitudes toward problems in general. The more they 
learn to accept responsibility for solving their own problems and the 
more satisfaction they gain from their problem-solving attempts, the 
more ambitious they tend to become. 

When children face problems on their own and succeed in solving 
them, the general process of problem solving becomes more attractive. 
Keister [1938], for example, made a special effort to teach young chil- 
dren to tolerate failure, They were given problems which were difficult 
but which they could eventually solve. They were taught to stay with 
the problems and not to give up just because success did not come 
quickly. After the training, the children less often cried, less often quit, 
and less often appealed to adults for help. 

The more emphasis a mother places on independence training, the 
greater the ambition of her son. Winterbottom [McClelland et al., 1953] 
measured differences in ambition among boys by an analysis of their 
imaginative stories. He isolated a group with low ambition and a group 
with high ambition. He then contrasted the attitudes of the mothers of 
boys in the two groups. The mother with an ambitious son more often 
had expected him to be able to do the following things when he was 
eight years old [McClelland et al., 1953]: 


To know his way around the city 
To try new things for himself 
To do well in competition 

To make his own friends 


That is, they earlier and more strenuously encouraged their sons to 
solve their own problems. Protestant families expected their sons to be 
responsible and independent much earlier than did Irish and Italian 
families. Parents who were college graduates emphasized independence 
training more than did parents who were not. 

Whether a mother stresses independence training is heavily influ- 
enced by the society into which she is born. Among the Kwoma, for 
example, a mother typically fosters the child’s dependence upon her by 
being with him and cuddling him constantly. Among the Ainu, on the 
other hand, the child is placed in a cradle at an early age and neglected 
by the mother for long periods of time. 

The greater the stress upon independence training in a society, the 
higher its achievement motivation is likely to be. Friedman [McClelland 
et al, 1953] reached this conclusion by comparing child-rearing prac- 
tices among eight American Indian cultures with the achievement 
imagery revealed by their folk tales of Coyote, a popular Indian trickster 
hero, Although all the tales concerned Coyote, the achievement imagery 
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reflected in them varied from tribe to tribe. In the order of achievement 
imagery, from highest to lowest, the tribes ranked as follows: 

1. Navaho 

2, Chiricahua-Apache 

3. Western Apache 

4, Comanche 

5. Flatheads 

6. Hopi 

7. Paiute 

8. Sanpoil 
The following Comanche tale illustrates a moderate amount of achieve- 
ment imagery [McClelland et al., 1953]: 


Coyote was always knocking about hunting for something. He came to a 
creek, where there was nothing but green willows. Two little yellow-birds 
were playing there. He came up to them. Laughing, they pulled out their 
eyes and threw them on the trees, while they stood below. “Eyes, fall!” 
they said. Then their eyes fell back into their sockets. Coyote went to 
them. He greatly admired their trick. “O brothers! I wish to play that way, 
too.” “Oh, we won't show you, you are too mean. You would throw your 
eyes into any kind of a tree and lose them.” “Oh, no! I would do just 
like you.” At last the birds agreed to show him. They pulled out his eyes, 
threw them up, and said, “Eyes, fall!” They returned to their places. “Let 
us all go along this creek!” said the birds. “Other people will see us and 
take a fancy to us.” They went along playing. Coyote said, “T am going 
over there. I know the trick well now.” He left them. He got to another 
creek, A common willow-tree was standing there. “There is no need to be 
afraid of this tree. TI try it first." He pulled out his eyes, and threw them 
at the tree. “Eyes, fall!” he shouted. His eyes did not fall. He thus became 
blind, He tied something around his eyes, and left. 


In contrast to the six images here, a Paiute tale of Coyote had only two 
images. The ranking of the tribes on achievement imagery paralleled 
their ranking on independence training: the higher the ranking on inde- 
pendence training, the greater the achievement imagery. 


REALISTIC VERSUS UNREALISTIC AMBITIONS 

A person’s level of aspiration is his immediate goal: something al- 
most within reach, a possible success near at hand. Where a high 
jumper sets the bar after he has cleared 6 feet measures his level of 
aspiration. As Figure 9-l illustrates, the level set is a compromise 
between the desire for success and the desire to avoid failure, the first 
pushing the level up and the second pulling it down. However, there 
is no feeling of failure if the level is set too high: the high jumper who 
fails to clear the bar at 10 feet does not experience failure. And there is 
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HOW A PERSON SEES THE TASK 
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Fig.9.1 Elements involved in setting levels of aspiration. [After Hoppe, 
1930] 


no feeling of success if the level is set too low—if the jumper clears the 
bar at 3 feet, he does not experience success. Thus, the levels of aspira- 
tion we set fall within the range where we feel we might succeed or 
we might fail. 

Aspirations tend to conform to expectations, past successes raising 
them and past failures lowering them. There are wide individual differ- 
ences, for some have ambitions far below what they might reasonably 
expect to achieve, and some have ambitions far above. Some quickly 
change their aspirations to fit their experiences of success and failure; 
others stick tenaciously to their high goals in the face of repeated 
failure. For example, Ausubel and Schiff [1955] had 50 high school 
boys and girls take a speed-of-reading test, an arithmetic test, a test 
involving digit symbols, and one using a stylus maze. Each subject was 
asked before each test: “How many sentences (examples, units) like 
this do you think you could do in 90 (60) seconds? Make the very best 
estimate you can.” The subject then took the test. Regardless of how 
well he had done, the subject was told that his score was 75 percent 
of what he had aspired to. The same procedure was repeated four times. 

A goal-discrepancy score and a goal-tenacity score were calculated 
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for each subject for each test. Goal discrepancy was measured by sub- 
tracting the score he was told he had made from the score that he set 
himself to obtain on the next trial. Goal tenacity was measured by the 
amount of change in the level of aspiration from the beginning to the 
end of the experiment. Discrepancy and tenacity scores were consistent 
from one test to another: those who had high discrepancy and tenacity 
scores in speed of reading, for example, had similar scores in the other 
tests. Also, those who had high discrepancy scores had high tenacity 
scores. 

Those who hold to unrealistic goals tend to be emotionally unstable. 
Klugman [1948] obtained goal-discrepancy scores for 30 adult subjects. 
The subjects also completed an inventory designed to measure emotional 
stability. Result: The higher the goal discrepancy, the greater the emo- 
tional instability (correlation, 46). 

Raifman [1957] discovered that peptic-ulcer patients at a VA hos- 
pital had more unrealistic ambitions than either neurotic or normal 
subjects. He concludes: 


The ulcer patients were significantly higher in their attainment than 
either of the two control groups, and more inclined than the normal 
subjects to over-estimate their ability at the beginning of the problem. 
All of these differences appear to indicate that ulcer patients are an 
ambitious lot who cannot achieve their aspirations because they set goals 


which to others seem insurmountable. 


Raifman’s results are in accord with the widespread clinical impres- 
sion that the typical ulcer patient, as in the following case, tends to be 
extremely ambitious [Kapp et al., 1947]: 


A hard-working young executive of twenty-six came to the hospital with a 
bleeding duodenal ulcer. His father had died in the patient's early child- 
hood, and he had grown up in an atmosphere of personal, family, and 
economic insecurity, but with marked overdependence on his mother. He 
married and was overdependent on his wife also. They had to live with his 
wife’s parents, which added to his feeling of insufficiency. His apparent 
aggressiveness and independence in the business world were probably com- 

h he seethed with hostility against his wife, mother, 


pensatory: underneat 
and mother-in-law. He felt really insecure and dependent, but was unable 
ted those to whom he felt 


to accept his own dependency needs. He ha ; : 
tied emotionally, but could not express his antagonism against them openly. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF AUTONOMOUS GOALS 

The ambitious set difficult goals. What determines the particular 
goals they set? Riesman [1952] suggests that goals may arise from social 
tradition, from childhood training, or from contact with one’s contem- 
poraries. That is, a person may be tradition-directed, inner-directed, or 


other-directed. 
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The goals of Sandra, a product of her childhood training, illustrate 
the nature of inner direction, the still dominant source of goals in our 
society: 


A great deal of my behavior is governed by my ambition. | have achieved 
an outstanding academic record, | have been very successful in outside 
jobs, and my score on the recent personality test of ambition was among 
the highest. The primary source of the trait is the training | received from 
parents, who held the middle-class belief that ambition is a virtue. The 
attitude was so emphasized in my formative years that | now find that | 
am incapable of purposely doing a poor job, even though | may despise the 
work and inwardly revolt against it. 

In grade and high school my home training was reinforced by the com- 
petitiveness and above-average ability of my peer group, whom | felt | must 
surpass. In college | have felt that the one way to gain recognition in the 
anonymity of an overlarge institution was through scholastic achievement. 

The strength of my ambition has forced me to do things at a high level 
of excellence, even though the things in themselves are confining and 
unsatisfying to me. On the other hand, my ambition has brought me a 
high degree of personal success in college and acclaim at home. My ambition 
creates a conflict between what | feel | must do and what | would much 
rather do. 


Ideally, Riesman feels, one's goals should be set by one's self, not 
by tradition, by parents, or by other people. 


I believe that individuals can, to a degree, exercise control over the extent 
and manner of their conformity and nonconformity to the pattern 
dominating their historical epoch or groups; and, if this degree is large, 
we describe the person as autonomous. . . . 


SELFISH VERSUS ALTRUISTIC AMBITIONS 

Freud and Adler grew apart in their views on the relative impor- 
tance of selfish and altruistic goals in human life. Freud emphasized 
that people were dominated by irrational, selfish, and materialistic ends. 
Under his influence, Adler also stressed that man was driven by a selfish 
lust for power in order to compensate for his feelings of inferiority. As 
he separated himself from Freud’s influence, Adler increasingly empha- 
sized that man had innately social interests which caused him to subor- 
dinate private gain for the public good: “Social interest is the true and 
inevitable compensation for all the natural weaknesses of individual 
human beings” [Adler, 1955]. 

In the end, social interest consists of the individuals helping his 
society to become more perfect. Adler had high social interests: he was 
an advocate of social justice, a supporter of social democracy, and a 
tireless educator. Since he believed that the development of social 
interests required effective guidance, he gave a great deal of his time 
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to setting up clinics for children, improving the schools, and instructing 
the public in the best methods of rearing children. A personality theory 
selects, from the many aspects of human behavior that might be looked 
at, the few that will be looked at. Adlerian theory looks at behavior 
from an American view: man can be the master rather than the victim 
of his fate. 


Emotional control 


Whether the ambitious reach their goals depends a good deal on their 
emotional control. The generally disastrous effect of emotion on problem 
solving has been repeatedly demonstrated, Patrick [1934], for example, 
put 10 college students one at a time in a small room with four doors. 
The problem was to find the right door by which to escape from the 
room, Five of the students attacked the problem under calm conditions; 
five attacked the problem under emotional conditions: when a subject 
in the second group entered the room, he received an electric shock on 
his bare feet, a horn blast in his ears, and a cold shower all over. Patrick 
classified 156 responses of the five calm subjects and 198 responses of 
the four emotional subjects (one quit the experiment) in the problem 
situation. Sixty percent of the responses of the calm subjects showed 
evidence of profiting from previous trials; only 16 percent of the re- 
sponses of emotional subjects could be so classified. Only 1 percent of 
the responses of the calm subjects were classified as showing an “. . . un- 
modified primitive tendency to repeat an activity . . . perseverance of 
impulses”; over 50 percent of the responses of the emotional subjects 
were in this category. The more emotional the situation, the less effective 


problem-solving activities are likely to be. 


A frightened London mother 
searches for her children to 
guide them to safety at the 
approach of a robot bomb. 
Stable people can control them- 
selves even when they are very 
emotional. [British Information 
Services] 
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Experiments also reveal, however, that people with the same prob- 
lem and in the same emotional situation vary in the speed with which 
they solve the problem. Marquart [1948] showed 42 students two small 
doors which could be opened by turning a metal handle. On the doors 
were cards of various shapes and sizes which were changed from trial 
to trial. The subject was told to find “a pattern running throughout the 
situation.” He was also told that he would receive an electric shock 
through the handle of the door each time he chose the wrong door. 
Actually, in the first 50 trials he was given a shock 75 percent of the 
time regardless of which door he chose. Starting with the fifty-first 
trial, however, a simple solution was introduced without comment: 
opening the left door would not give a shock. The students varied 
enormously in the speed with which they now solved the problem: five 
of them solved it in less than 20 but two of them took more than 200 
trials. That is, the students differed markedly in their ability to control 
their emotions in the problem situation. 


MEASUREMENT OF EMOTIONAL CONTROL 

Emotional control is among the best-established personality traits. 
Analyses of personality inventories, of ratings, and of physiological 
measures of emotion all reveal the presence of the trait, although these 
different measures do not always give similar results [Holtzman and 
Bitterman, 1956]. 

Emotionally controlled persons agree with inventory statements like 
these: 


I keep my head in dangerous situations. 

Even when I'm angry, I can conceal my feelings if it is necessary in order 
to get something done. 

Regardless of how I feel at the moment, I always manage to go through 
with a job that needs to be done. 

I can always do a good job even when I’m very excited. 


Less stable persons agree with statements like these: 


When I am frightened, I lose self-control. 

My moods tend to influence my work. 

The necessity for precise thinking about a critical problem upsets me. 
I have said tactless things when I was in a heated argument. 


Cattell [1946, p. 480] isolated by factor analysis an emotional-stability 
trait which he describes as follows: 


. emotional stability, realism in facing life's problems, trustworthiness, 
steadfastness, freedom from inner emotional upsets, and outer suscep- 
tibility to temptations, and therefore power to show loyalty, perseverance, 
thoroughness, honesty, self-respect, and self-control. Its obverse is emo- 
tional changeability, high general emotionality, evasion of responsibilities, 
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and tendency to general neurotic manifestations. Subjectively this appears 
as emotional dissatisfaction, a feeling of discouragement, loneliness, and 
maladjustment, chronically above that of the average person in an average 
situation. 


Differences in emotional control can be rated with considerable 
reliability. Fiske [1949], who factor-analyzed the personality ratings 
that psychology students made of each other, isolated a factor which 
included the following ingredients: 

Unshakable versus easily upset 

Self-sufficiency versus dependent 

Placid versus worrying 

Limited versus marked overt emotional expression 
He comments: 


We can designate this recurrent factor as Emotional Control or emotional 
self-possession, keeping clearly in mind that this is probably mature 
guidance of emotional expression, not an inhibitory, constricted pattern. 


Persons also differ in their physiological responses to stress situa- 
tions. Freeman [1939], for example, had college men drink large 
quantities of water and retain the liquid until the bladder became un- 
comfortable. Under these frustrating circumstances, changes in blood 
pressure, galvanic-reaction potentials, and muscle-action potentials were 
measured, Some showed mild reactions from which they recovered 
rapidly; others showed extreme reactions from which they recovered 
slowly. Luria [1932], a Russian physiologist, asked subjects to hold a 
rubber bulb in their left hand and another bulb in their right hand. 
The amount of pressure and variations in pressure on the bulb were 
mechanically recorded for each hand. He asked his subjects to respond 
to a word while simultaneously pressing the bulb in the right hand 
and maintaining the same pressure with the left hand. Some gave an 
organized response with the right hand and showed little pressure 
variation in the left hand; others gave disorganized responses with the 
right hand and showed wide fluctuations in pressure in the left hand. 
He concluded that there were two types of personality: the reactive- 
stable, who were not easily disorganized, and the reactive-labile, who 
were. 


THE LEARNING OF EMOTIONAL CONTROL 

Clinical observations sometimes suggest, as in the following case, 
that differences in emotional stability are largely inherited [Morgan, 
1936]: 


A 10 year old girl was brought to a psychological clinic by her mother with 
the complaints that she was nervous, overactive, had queer mannerisms, 
and had run away. Because the family history showed that the mother had 
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suffered a "nervous breakdown” four years previously and had been sus- 
pected of having chorea at the age of fourteen and that the grandmother 
was nervous as well, the case was tentatively diagnosed as ‘‘neurotic 
tendencies" due to heredity. 


But the diagnosis was quickly discarded. Study showed that the girl's 
supposed instability was due to the experience of being thwarted at 
every turn by her neurotic mother. When separated from her mother, 
the girl acted in every way like a normal child, 

The case is in accord with research results. Cattell [1955] studied 
the influence of heredity and environment in creating differences in 
emotional stability through the results of his inventory, which was com- 
pleted by identical and fraternal twins, by siblings reared together and 
apart, and by unrelated children reared together and apart. Result: 
Environmental factors were several times more important in creating 
differences in emotional stability. 


The development of frustration tolerance Sometimes problems are 
impossible to solve, and one can only *grin and bear" the frustration. 
During World War II, the Office of Strategic Services tried to measure 
the frustration tolerance of candidates by the use of situation tests, a 
typical one being the construction problem. The candidates were as- 
signed the job of directing two associates, or helpers, to build a frame 
structure out of wooden poles and sockets. The function of the helpers 
is described as follows [Office of Strategic Services, 1948, p. 103]: 


These two members of the junior staff traditionally assumed the pseudo- 
nyms of Kippy and Buster. Whoever played the part of Kippy acted in a 
passive, sluggish manner. He did nothing at all unless specifically ordered 
to, but stood around, often getting in the way, either idling with his hands 
in his pockets, or concerned with some insignificant project of his own, 
such as the minute examination of the small-scale model. Buster, on the 
other hand, played a different role. He was aggressive, forward in offering 
impractical suggestions, ready to express dissatisfaction, and quick to 
criticize what he suspected were the candidate's weakest points. 

The two assistants were not permitted by their secret instructions to 
disobey orders, and they were supposed to carry out whatever directions 
were given them explicitly. Within the bounds of this ruling, though, it 
was their function to present the candidate with as many obstructions and 
annoyances as possible in ten minutes. As it turned out, they succeeded 
in frustrating the candidates so thoroughly that the construction was 
never, in the history of OSS, completed in the allotted time. 


Everyone meets problems like this that require great emotional control 
to tolerate or to solve. Young people can reasonably hope to develop 
more control as they grow older; Trier [1959], for example, found that 
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middle-aged housewives had greater stability than young ones. A good 
part of the mature person’s greater control comes from his increased 
skill in handling his emotions in problem situations. 


The anticipation of problems No one can do his best thinking in the 
face of intense emotion: snap judgments are not good judgments. But 
young people fall into problem situations so often that they are forced 
to solve some of them when they are emotional. The wise learn to 
separate their problem solving from their emotions as much as possible. 
They anticipate problems which will create emotion and do their think- 
ing ahead of time. When they run into a problem, they put off the 
solution to a better time and place: the husband with a problem at 
home makes his decision at the office; the boss with a business problem 
makes his decision at home. 

It is particularly important for the unstable to separate their emo- 
tions from their problem solving, for they tend to be stubborn and 
unyielding in a tense situation. Cervin [1955], for instance, measured 
the emotional stability of 483 college students by means of three dif- 
ferent personality inventories. Using a composite score, he picked 32 
of the most unstable subjects and matched them with 32 of the most 
stable subjects. All the subjects filled out a questionnaire, giving their 
opinions on such topics as “What is the value of a liberal arts course?” 
Each subject was then placed in a group with two other persons (con- 
federates of the experimenter who were unknown to the subject but 
were of the same sex). The group was asked to debate a topic with 
the aim of reaching a group decision in 10 minutes. Regardless of 
what opinion the subject had expressed, the confederates were instructed 
to take the opposite view and to “. . . take the initiative from the word 
‘go.’ Stick to it obstinately and try to generalize as much as possible . . . 
use such expressions as 'everyone nowadays, etc." The sessions were 
tape-recorded. The loudness with which each person spoke was rated. 
Results: The unstable subjects spoke much louder during the discussion, 
and three times as many refused to modify their opinions to reach a 
consensus. The problem solving of even very unstable persons is no 
different from that of stable persons—if their emotions are not involved. 
Greenfield [1957] matched 25 neurotic subjects with 25 normal subjects 
and compared their problem-solving characteristics. He found no differ- 


ences. 
When we try to solve problems away from the time and place in 


which we must act, our emotions become more manageable. However, 
it is still uncomfortable to think about them, and it is therefore easy 
to fall into the "out of sight, out of mind" error. Where there is a choice, 
it may be well to take the easy problems first, for successes develop 
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emotional control: they make the problems more interesting, the ap- 
proach more confident, the solutions more realistic, and the tolerance 
for failure greater. Eventually, however, the hard problems must be 
faced. 


The uses of adversity The emphasis on success in our optimistic so- 
ciety does not help to teach us to face problems. Child et al. [1946], 
for example, analyzed the content of children's stories used in the third- 
and fourth-grade textbooks. As a whole, the stories had an "unrealistic 
optimism," for they were seldom concerned with failure and often 
concerned with success. "Yet from the point of view of contribution to 
the solutions of problems of everyday life, failures ought to receive a 
larger proportion of attention, for it is they that pose problems" [Child 
et al., 1946, p. 45]. 

Past failures disrupt the solution of present problems: the bankrupt 
businessman who continues to worry about his failure is less capable of 
dealing with present problems. Everyone sometimes fails, and everyone 
can learn from his failures, but some think about their failures far 
beyond the point of any return. For example, the immobility, loneliness, 
and fear elements in the job of goalie in professional hockey make him 
prone to brood over his failures. One who overcame this tendency 
remarked that goalies spend too many sleepless nights thinking about 
the puck that got past them: "If I make a mistake, I analyze it to see if 
I can avoid the same mistake next time. Then I forget it." 


Orderliness 


Edwards [1954] defines orderliness as the need *. . . to have written 
work neat and organized, to make plans before starting on a difficult 
task, to have things organized, to keep things neat and orderly, to make 
advance plans when taking a trip, to organize details of work, to keep 
letters and files according to some system, to have meals organized and 
a definite time for eating, to have things arranged so that they run 
smoothly without change." Some people, like Ted, are orderly. 


When | do something it has to be done right and in perfect order. My 
mother is a perfectionist and has always emphasized neatness and organiza- 
tion. As a child, | at first resented this, but one time | went visiting with my 
parents. The people we were visiting lived in a rural community, and their 
house was just the opposite of what | had been brought up to expect: it 
was run with no organization, and it was messy and dirty. When | left, | 
thought to myself how lucky | was to have been brought up with some 
type of organization. By having organization it is easier to get things done 
right, and it is easier to be fast and neat. 
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Some, like Jerome, are not orderly. 


The only trouble | have with organization is that | lack it completely. | wait 
until the last moment to carry out some job, duty, or function which I've 
had weeks to prepare for. For example, here it is four days before | have 
to have my car license plates, and so now | start to worry that I will have 
to stand in line for four or five hours to get them. | behave the same way 
in regard to my studies. Because of my lack of organization, | spend twice 
the required time that | should to do half as good a job as | could. | realize 
this fault and swear to amend it. Do I? No, of course not. | have been this 
way all my life and probably will continue in the same way until | die. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ORDERLINESS 
Inventory measures of orderliness include statements like the fol- 
lowing: 


Whenever I have to undertake a job, I make out a careful plan of 
procedure. 

If I start working on a puzzle, I always stick to it until it is solved. 

I always finish one task before taking on others. 

I find it difficult to keep my mind on one detail for very long. 

I sometimes start new projects without waiting to finish up everything that 


I have been doing. 
1 generally go from one thing to another in my daily life without a great 


deal of planning. 

Persistence, one aspect of orderliness, has been extensively meas- 
ured by performance tests. The particular tests vary, but they have in 
common the necessity of continuing a boring, fatiguing, and discomfort- 
producing task: standing with heels slightly raised from the floor, sitting 
with one leg extended horizontally, holding a pair of dumbbells at 
arm's length, etc. 

MacArthur [1955], who combed the earlier studies for tests of 


persistence, used 21 different tests. Fifteen of these were objectively 


scorable, and six required subjective estimates. He gave the entire 


battery to 120 thirteen-year-old English secondary school boys. He 
factor-analyzed their scores. As in earlier studies, he found the principal 
factor to be one which was readily identified as persistence. The best 
test of a boy's persistence was the rating given him by his classmates: 
a boy who was rated as a good “sticker” tended to get high scores on 
the other tests. The teachers rating of a boy's persistence was also 
among the best measures of the persistence factor. It appears, then, 
that we can rate the persistence of those we know with a high degree 


of validity. 
THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF ORDERLINESS 


The lives of great men reveal that orderliness, planning, and per- 


sistence are often associated with high achievement. The German 
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philosopher Immanuel Kant, for example, is said to have issued so 
precisely for his daily 60-minute walk that the people of the town 
could set their clocks by him. In his autobiography, the English novelist 
Trollope [1923] reports that he completed 45 novels totaling nearly 
seventy thousand pages in a period of 32 years, most of which were 
written while he was an active full-time employee of the British Post 
Office. Of these accomplishments he says that they 


.. are more in amount than the works of any other living English author. 
If any English authors not living have written more. . . . I do not know 
who they are. . . . I have also published considerably more than Voltaire, 
even including his letters. 


Of the orderliness of his writing methods he says: 


When | have commenced a new book, | have always prepared a diary, divided 
into weeks, and carried it on for the period which | have allowed myself for 
the completion of the work. In this | have entered, day by day, the number 
of pages | have written, so that if at any time | have slipped into idleness 
for a day or two, the record of that idleness has been there, staring me in 
the face, and demanding of me increased labor so that the deficiency 
might be supplied. . . . | have allotted myself so many pages a week. The 
average number has been about 40. It has been placed as low as 20, and 
has risen to 112. . . . 

As | journeyed across France to Marseilles, and made thence a terribly 
rough voyage to Alexandria, | completed the allotted number of pages every 
day. On this occasion more than once | left my paper on the cabin table 
rushing away to be sick in the privacy of my stateroom. 


Trollope was not a great novelist, and men have achieved greatness 
who were not orderly. Still, few would question that orderliness is a 
desirable trait. 

Orderliness can be taught. For example, Ruediger [1908] gave 
neatness training in arithmetic classes in two different ways. With the 
first group, he insisted on neat work in class and also conducted dis- 
cussions on the value of neatness in dress, in business, in the home, and 
in other life situations. In the second group, he only insisted on neatness 
in class. The first group improved their neatness in all classes; the 
second group, only in their arithmetic class. 


Advantages Finding the best solution to a problem requires that the 
problem be formulated, that the relevant facts be organized, and that 
the possible solutions be fully explored. Those who are not orderly are 
handicapped in meeting these requirements and need practice to over- 
come the handicap. Johnson [1955] suggests the following kinds of 
exercises: 

Formulate a mathematical problem algebraically, then graphically, 
then verbally, Reformulate it in each of the three ways. 
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Assemble tools and materials, then stop and examine them critically 
before beginning work. 

Begin with a complex social problem, formulate it quickly and 
begin producing solutions, then go back and list assumptions of the first 
formulation. 

The more complex the problem, the greater the need for organiza- 
tion and the greater, therefore, the handicap of the unorganized person. 
Counting is a simple but often neglected aid in organizing facts: know- 
ing the number of people, the number of chairs, the number of books, 
or the number of buildings involved may solve the problem. Graphs, 
maps, check lists, balance sheets, and summaries are also aids which 
the flighty must learn to stop and study. Illustrations, diagrams, outlines, 
and models make abstract facts more concrete and more readily or- 
ganized. Making a guess as to the answer of a problem is another help 
in organizing facts, for, having made the guess, the facts can be organ- 
ized to test the guess. 

The unorganized person often fails to check all the possibilities of 
even his good guesses: he abandons the idea that he has left his money 
in his coat after looking in one pocket. When possible solutions are 
abandoned, they should be done so critically, with a mental note of 
whether the possibility is completely hopeless or worth returning to 
later. 


Disadvantages The handicaps of people who are too orderly are less 
obvious but may be more serious. In the first place, while orderliness 
is a desirable trait, some of the traits related to it are not. Thus, the 
compulsive personality is characterized by excessive orderliness, clean- 
liness, obstinacy, and stinginess. Psychoanalysts, who first called atten- 


tion to the syndrome, suggested that it arose through excessive cleanli- 

consequently referred to it as the 
ted that it arises among children of 
parents who make not only excessive demands for cleanliness but also 
excessive demands for conformity, punctuality, and so on. Whatever the 


explanation, the syndrome does exist. Sears [1936, 1943] had 37 frater- 


nity brothers rate each other on the traits of orderliness, stinginess, and 
in orderliness also rated high in 


obstinacy. Results: Those rated high 
stinginess and obstinacy; the stingy were also obstinate. 

The compulsive person is not a good problem solver: the house- 
keeper, busy from morning to night scrubbing, dusting, and arranging, 
prevents her family from making normal use of the home; the business- 
man, absorbed by unimportant details, takes forever to get the job 
done; and the author, searching for the perfect word, never gets the 
paragraph written. But there is a large shadowland between orderliness 
and compulsion. In this land, we are inclined to label what is helpful 


ness training in early infancy and 
anal character. Others have sugges 
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to us in another as orderly and what is irritating or harmful as compul- 
sive. The orderly person sometimes gets into ruts: he sticks to a prob- 
lem, but he produces the same wrong answer over and over again. He 
needs to learn to be able to drop problems and do something different 
for a time. To begin with, he can do something physically different: 
take a walk, drink a cup of coffee, or get a good night's sleep. 

The most serious weakness of orderly persons is that they tend to 
be unimaginative. They are too tightly bound to the immediate situation 
and the old solution. In this connection Oscar Wilde humorously 
remarked: “Many a young man starts in life with a natural gift for 
exaggeration. . . . But, as a rule, he comes to nothing. He either falls 
into careless habits of accuracy, or takes to frequenting the society of the 
aged and well-informed." 

Johnson [1955] suggests that the unimaginative might be helped by 
practicing 10 minutes a day on exercises such as these: 


Draw the most peculiar animal you can. 
Make the silliest face you can. 

Write nonsense verse. 

Make weird noises. 

Make an ugly Halloween mask. 


Orderly people are like beavers who chew steadily through large 
tree trunks but lack flexibility and imagination; disorderly people, like 
chameleons, can change their color to fit the outer world but are too 
flighty. The ideal problem solver combines the constancy of the beaver 
with the flexibility of the chameleon. The chameleons need to be en- 
couraged to organize their lives and to exhaust the possibilities of their 
present situation; the beavers need to be encouraged to avoid rigidity 
and to exercise their imaginations. 


Intelligence 


To solve a problem a person must adapt himself and his means to a 
novel situation; he must do things that he has not learned to do. People 
vary in their adaptability. Some are more skillful in collecting the data 
needed to solve a problem: in perceiving, remembering, note taking, 
watching, and listening. Others are more skillful in analyzing the data: 
diagnosing, interpreting, inferring, and anticipating. Those who have 
these skills are called bright, keen, and smart; those who do not, dull, 
stupid, and dumb. 

Although some persons are more adaptable in general than others, 
adaptability varies also with the situation. The man who is smart 
on a camping trip may be dull in the ballroom; the man who is 
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bright in the ballroom may be stupid in a machine shop; and the man 
who is effective in the machine shop may be ineffective in writing a 
term paper. Again, the Australian aborigine is more adaptable in his 
native environment than the white man. 

What adaptive behavior is sometimes is hard to determine. For 
example, the Office of Strategic Services used the brook problem to 
estimate the adaptability of potential officers. The problem consisted of 
transferring materials across a deep ravine with the help of others. 
However, confident ratings of adaptability were difficult to make [Office 
of Strategic Services, 1948, p. 274]: 


One member of the group would be the first to notice the worn stump of 
a branch on a tree across the water (suggesting the possibility of throwing 
over it the noose of a rope), another candidate would propose a practical 
overall plan for the division of function. . . . Should a significant observa- 
tion be rated as high as an outline of strategy? Should a verbal “know- 
how” be rated higher than an unarticulated “can-do”? And then how 
much should be subtracted from a man’s score because of his having 
made this or that impractical or stupid suggestion? 


Everyday situations appear to present less difficulty in rating adapt- 
ability: we judge as adaptable those responses that are traditionally 
valued, and we rate as unadaptable those responses that are new and 
not valued, But these are value judgments, not objective estimates. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Although adaptability is hard to judge and persons vary in their 
adaptability from one type of problem to another, intelligence-test 
scores nevertheless provide a useful measure of the quality. Intelligence 
tests have their limitations. They emphasize problems dealing with 
words and numbers; but more and more life situations require the 
solution of problems presented in such terms. Intelligence tests are 
biased in favor of the American middle class; but more and more 
American citizens are achieving the cultural advantages of the middle 
class. Finally, the tests have been so extensively and carefully studied 
that their limitations are known and can be guarded against by the 
psychologists who interpret the test results. 


The stanford-binet test Alfred Binet developed the first intelligence 
test. In 1904 he was named as a member of a commission appointed by 
the Paris school directors to find a way of determining which children 
could undertake ordinary school instruction successfully and which 
could not. He tried to select problems for his test that would be fair to 
children from all walks of life and that would not be influenced by 
ordinary home or school conditions. 
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This little girl is cooperating 
wholeheartedly in a revised 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test. 
The examiner is covering one 

of the objects and will ask her to 
remember what was there. 

This is one of several subtests, 
each of which is considered a 
partial measure of intelligence. 
{New York University] 


In 1916 the test that Binet developed for French children was 
revised by Terman for school children in the United States. This 
Stanford-Binet test became the model for the development of many 
special-purpose intelligence tests. Group tests of intelligence (the Binet 
is given to only one individual at a time) have been developed to meet 
the need for testing large numbers of people in military and educational 
situations. Performance tests (the Binet puts heavy stress on verbal 
ability) have been developed to test people of foreign background or 
of poor education. 


The primary mental abilities test General-intelligence tests intermix 
subtests of vocabulary, memory, reasoning, arithmetic, and many other 
types of tests on the assumption that each is a partial measure of general 
intellectual ability. The assumption works reasonably well. Neverthe- 
less, general-test scores do not tell how a person performed on the 
subtests or how his performance in one subtest compared with his 
performance in other subtests. To remedy the difficulty, Thurstone 
[1938] factor-analyzed many test items of intelligence to isolate the 
specific abilities involved. Based on his analysis, Thurstone developed 
a test of Primary Mental Abilities. 

Thurstone’s test measures the following abilities: 

Verbal comprehension (V): ability to define and understand words 

Word fluency (W): ability to think rapidly of words as in extem- 
poraneous speech or solving crossword puzzles 

Number (N): ability to do arithmetic problems 
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Space (S): ability to draw a design from memory or to visualize 
relationships 

Memory (M): ability to memorize and recall 

Perceptual (P): ability to grasp visual details and to see differences 
and similarities among objects 

Reasoning (R): ability to find rules, principles, or concepts for 
understanding or solving problems 

There is some relationship between each of these abilities and the 
others: the person with high verbal comprehension is more likely than not 
to have a good memory, But the relationships are not high, so it is quite 
possible for a person to have high verbal comprehension, for example, 
and yet have a poor memory. 

The use of tests of primary mental abilities has the immediate 
advantage of providing somewhat greater accuracy in predicting. Its 
long-range advantages, however, may be much greater, for they permit 
the reexploration of problems which the use of tests of general intelli- 
gence have not satisfactorily solved: What is intelligence? What deter- 
mines it? When and where is it important? How much can it be modified 
by training and experience? Now, these questions may be reexamined 
for each primary ability: What is memory ability and how does it 
develop? Why do persons differ in it? In what situations is it important? 
How much can memory be improved? Future research directed at such 
specific questions may give more certain and useful answers than we 


have at present. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF PROBLEM-SOLVING ABILITY 

Differences in intelligence-test scores are more closely related to 
hereditary than to environmental factors. Yet scores are also significantly 
influenced by the environment. More stimulating home environments 
increase scores: children of mothers with an average IQ of 91 reached 
an average IQ of 117 in their foster homes [Skodak and Skeels, 1949]. 
More stimulating community environments increase scores: the longer 
Southern Negroes remained in Philadelphia, the higher their scores 
were [Lee, 1951]. More stimulating national environments increase 


scores: World War II soldiers took the same Army Alpha Test that had 


been used in World War I; their scores were markedly higher than those 
obtained by soldiers in 1918 [Tuddenham, 1948]. 

How much scores might be increased is uncertain, for as yet little 
is known about the best ways of developing the intellectual potentiali- 
ties of a child. Thurstone’s Learning to Think Series [1949b] is one 
concrete effort to develop these potentialities. For example, The Green 
Book in the series has six types of reasoning problems: classification of 
pictured objects, association by induction, part-whole relationships, dis- 
covery and use of a rule in stringing beads, grouping pictures according 
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Syd 


Fig. 9.2 Which picture tells the end of the story about the chicken? 
Which picture goes with the tunnel? What is the snowball a part of? 
These are problems from the Learning to Think Series for children. 
[Thurstone, 1949b] 


to a principle, and rearranging pictures to make a story. Sample problems 
from the book are shown in Figure 9-2. 


The development of curiosity Curiosity is adaptive. The more a per- 
son investigates the novel things he sees and the more problems he thus 
exposes himself to, the more problems he learns to solve. Pushing into 
the environment, being exposed to new stimuli and new opportunities 
to learn, has an evolutionary adaptive value for animals and humans. 
Curiosity might kill a cat, but it increases the chances that cats will 
survive, 

Curiosity may be as much a biological drive as hunger and sex. 
Even rats are curious, and they become more curious as the environ- 
ment becomes more complicated [Berlyne, 1955]. Monkeys are curious: 
they will take puzzles apart for no other apparent motive than to satisfy 
their curiosity [Harlow, 1953]. And few parents would question that 
their young children are as curious as monkeys, 

Children often become less curious as they grow up. One reason 
may be that curiosity in the developing child generally goes unrewarded 
and is often punished, for his curiosity often embarrasses and incon- 
veniences others. Yet old people who sustain a zest for life and an 
ability to solve problems retain their “childish” curiosity. The person 
who yields to his curiosity becomes a better problem solver. Parents 
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and teachers who find ways to encourage curiosity make their children 
and students better problem solvers. 


The mastery of principles Solving one problem may be of great help 
in solving quite different kinds of problems—but generally it is not. 
Hill [1936], for example, trained one group of students with arithmetic 
problems, a second with logical problems, a third with problems involv- 
ing the interpretation of fables, and a fourth with problems of judgment. 
Each trained group eventually did better than an untrained group on 
the kinds of problems they had practiced. However, they did no better 
than an untrained group on problems which they had not practiced. 

Solving one problem does help solve another problem if the 
problem solver learns a principle that is common to the two problems. 
Hendrickson and Schroeder [1941] had two groups of boys shoot at an 
underwater target with rifles. After their shooting had become fairly 
accurate, the depth of the target was changed. The first group lost all 
their accuracy and began again in a trial-and-error fashion; but the 
second group had been taught the principles of light refraction, so that 
they understood the displacement of the target under water. The second 
group did better than the first group. 

The more a principle is practiced, the more useful it becomes. 
Szekely [1950] gave 40 students four typewritten pages of principles 
of mechanics. Twenty learned the principles by lecture and demonstra- 
tion; twenty were shown a puzzling phenomenon and told that they 
could understand it if they would study the four pages. A few days 
later both groups were given this problem: “There are two spheres of 
equal size and equal weight. One is solid and one is hollow. How can 
you determine which one is hollow?" Four of the twenty in the first 
group and thirteen out of the twenty in the second group solved the 
problem. 

The more problems to which a principle can be applied, the more 
useful it becomes. Maier [1933] gave a 20-minute lecture, before a group 
of nearly two hundred students, on general principles applicable to 
solving any problem. His lecture included the following points: 


Locate a difficulty and try to overcome it. If you fail, get it completely 
out of your mind and seek an entirely different difficulty. 
Do not be a creature of habit and stay in a rut. Keep your mind open for 


new meanings. 
pears suddenly. You cannot force it. Keep your 


The solution-pattern ap : 
mind open for new combinations and do not waste time on unsuccessful 


attempts. 


After the lecture, three difficult problems were given to the group who 
had heard the lecture and to another large group who had not. Forty- 
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nine percent of the lecture group and only forty percent of the control 
group had correct solutions. Maier concludes: 


When subjects are carefully instructed to guard against habitual activities 
and persistent directions, but to be on the alert for new points of view, 
there is a decided increase in reasoning ability as measured by the in- 
crease in solutions found to difficult problems. . . . One cannot equip a 
person with the ability to form solution-patterns, but one can train him 
to clear the ground so that the solution-pattern is not prevented from 
appearing. 


Summary 


A person has a problem when he wants to achieve a goal but has not 
learned how to. The traits of ambition, emotional control, orderliness, and 
intelligence are intimately related to the number and difficulty of the 
goals set, the direction that problem-solving efforts take, and the effec- 
tiveness of the solutions found. Differences in the realism and intensity 
of ambition are largely determined by such social factors as the amount 
of independence training given by parents and the stress placed upon 
achievement by the culture. Differences in emotional stability are the 
result of home atmosphere and early childhood experiences more than 
of heredity, while orderliness seems about equally influenced by environ- 
ment and heredity. Differences in intelligence are primarily due to 
heredity. More successful problem solving results from setting auton- 
omous goals, concentrating on present problems, keeping emotions and 
problem solving apart, mixing spontaneity with careful planning, and 
learning to recognize and apply principles. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Thouless, R. H. How to think straight: the technique of applying logic instead 
of emotion. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1939. A simple, brief, and 
interesting approach to the logic of communication. 

Polya, G. How to solve it. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer. Press, 1946. 
A distinguished mathematician and teacher explains how to approach 
problems in mathematics and in other fields. 

James, W. Habit. New York: Holt, 1918. A brief explanation of factors in- 
volved in the formation of habits. Conversational style, excellent illustra- 
tions, many practical suggestions. 

Hayakawa, S. L. Language in thought and action. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1949. A readable account of the difficulties involved in thinking and 
reasoning correctly with words. 
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Humphrey, G. Directed thinking. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1948. A report of 
experiments in the field of creative thinking that contains many sugges- 
tions for improving one’s thinking. 

Johnson, D. M. The psychology of thought and judgment. New York: Harper, 
1955. An interesting advanced text which reviews and integrates studies 
of thinking and problem solving. 
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chapter 10 Contact with human beings is the stimulus that elicits 
emotional and visceral reactions. It is not the clatter of railways and 
motors, this “fast hurrying age in which we live” so often spoken of; 

it is rather the pride, the envy, the ambition, the rage, the 


disappointment, the defeat that develop in purely human relations 


that stir the viscera. JOHN DEWEY human 
relations 


Box NEED PEOPLE. A person needs to have interests in common with 
other people, to have some control over others, and to have affectionate 
relationships with other people. His biological needs demand a satisfac- 
tory relationship between himself and his physical environment; his 
interpersonal needs demand a satisfactory relationship between himself 
and his human environment. Frustration of the biological needs leads 
to physical illness and sometimes death; frustration of the interpersonal 
needs leads to mental illness and sometimes to suicide. There are wide 
individual differences in the strength of the hunger, thirst, and sex needs; 
there are also wide and stable differences among people in the strength 
of their needs to be included in groups, to dominate others, to love and 
be loved, and to conform or not to conform. Gregariousness, dominance, 
warmth, and conformity are trait names for these differences. 


Gregariousness 


The gregarious and affiliative person cannot stand being alone. Like 
William, he constantly seeks people and wants them to seek him: 


I am only happy when | am with a large crowd. I go out of my way to find 
or start a party. “The more, the merrier” seems to be my motto. | talk for 
hours with people. | am always ready to drop whatever | am doing and take 
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off with the boys to have a good time. | like to meet new people and enjoy 
being a host. | have little difficulty getting the bunch to do what | want, 
as | have learned how to get my way without causing hard feelings. | go 
out somewhere about six nights out of the week: movies, parties, or any 
function where there are a lot of people. 


Nongregarious people avoid associating with others and do not like to 
accept invitations to join others. When they do appear at a social 
gathering, they precede their visit with “I'm sorry, but I can't stay long.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF GREGARIOUSNESS 
Inventories have been used frequently to measure gregariousness. 
They include statements like the following: 


I am in my element when I am in a crowd of people. 

I always prefer to work with others. 

I am unhappy if I am alone for very long. 

I sometimes enjoy reading more than social gatherings. 

I enjoy it immensely when I am left alone with my own thoughts. 
I enjoy eating alone occasionally. 


Brogden and Thomas [1943] verified the relative independence of in- 
ventory measures of gregariousness: “The very clear isolation of this 
factor in two separate analyses, each of which was concerned with a 
different set of items, would suggest that the primary trait of gregari- 
ousness must be regarded as well established.” Inventory measures of 
gregariousness are also quite stable. 

Shipley and Veroff [1952] developed a projective test of the need 
for affiliation. It is based upon a count of the affiliation images in stories 
told by the subjects to describe five ambiguous pictures. Any statement 
describing a person as separated from another or as being concerned 
about possible separation is counted as an affiliation image: 


Her son has been sent to Korea, and she wants him to return quickly. 
He is trying to get the girl's mother to permit her to marry him. 
He feels sure that his girl will consent to marry him. 


Judges agreed quite closely on their classification of images and on the 


total affiliation scores they gave the subjects. The scores were sensitive 
to environmental situations: freshmen rejected by a fraternity had higher 
scores than those who were accepted. The test is primarily a measure of 
frustration or a fear of frustration of the need for affiliation. 

DeCharms [1957] too used pictures in his projective test of affilia- 
tion but obtained separate measures for goal-oriented and threat-oriented 
affiliation. Images concerned with parties, reunions, visits, small talk, 
bull sessions, or affectionate relations were classified as goal-oriented. 
Images concerned with separation, being lonely, or being left out or 
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rejected were classified as threat-oriented. The goal-oriented scores and 
the threat-oriented scores were unrelated. 

A person with a strong need for affiliation sees the world in the 
light of his need and chooses his associates accordingly. French [1956] 
presented subjects with a series of single-sentence descriptions like “Tom 
always lets the ‘other fellow’ win.” The subject was asked to explain the 
behavior of the persons in the sentences. The explanations were classified 
as showing a need for affiliation or a need for achievement. In a work 
situation those with high affiliation scores and low achievement scores 
picked friends for partners; those with a low affiliation score and high 
achievement scores chose partners whom they thought would be success- 
ful in the task. Atkinson and Walker [1956] measured differences in the 
need for affiliation among 93 men and then asked them to look at several 
faint pictures at the same time. Some of the pictures were of human faces 
and some were not. Those with a high need for affiliation saw the dim 
faces more clearly than those with a low need for affiliation. 


THE ORIGINS OF GREGARIOUSNESS 

Gregariousness (cyclothymia) was one of the few traits that Cattell 
[1955] discovered to be more closely related to hereditary than to en- 
vironmental differences. Still, the environment makes a big difference in 
the development of the trait. 


Parental attention Schutz [1958] rated 210 Harvard students as to 
their participation in social groups. He also had the students complete a 
questionnaire which indicated how much attention they had received 
from their parents when they were children. Results: Those who re- 
ported having received more attention as children participated in more 
groups at Harvard. 

Lack of parental attention may be related to a more general social 
neglect: college students from families of low economic status are more 
seclusive than children from families of high economic status [Stagner, 
1948, p. 422]. In turn, seclusiveness seems to be one aspect of a more 
general reaction of underprivileged children. Spinley [1953] compared 
Rorschach-test results of 60 upper-class London children with 60 London 
slum children. These are his summary pictures of the typical upper-class 
child 


In his relations with other people he is able to make an adjustment based 
on the realities of the situation after some possible initial caution. In- 
security is present but few or no indications of ond ipt Aggres- 
sion is inhibited or even at a deeper level repressed. . 


and the typical slum child. 


Relations with other people are coloured by negativism, distrust, suspicion, 
and excessive fear of ridicule, this last so strong that feelings of inferiority 
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Both the joys of gregari- 
ousness and the pain of 
isolation are felt early in 
life. [Above, Scholastic; 
left. Fam. Serv. Ass. 
Amer.) 


aggressiveness which is permitted violent 
towards authority is one of hostility and 


are indicated. He has marked 
expression, and his attitude 
rebellion. 


Lower-class society thus seems to block the development of the need for 


affiliation. 


Cultural elements Some societies provide more adequately for the de- 
velopment and satisfaction of gregarious tendencies than others. Ulithian 
Society, for example, is especially adequate. This agricultural and fishing 
Society of about five hundred members inhabits a coral atoll in the 
Caroline Islands. Both the reports of ethnographers and interpretations 
of thematic stories told by the members support the conclusion that it is 
à highly communal, cooperative, and closely knit culture. It is much 
concerned with kinship ties, little concerned with individuality. Its mem- 
bers are concrete in their thinking, shallow and optimistic in their feel- 
ings [Lessa and Spiegelman, 1954]. 
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However, Sister Marie Augusta [Schutz, 1958] found evidence con- 
sistent with the idea that the need to belong was better satisfied in the 
Middle Ages. She first selected 176 great books written between the ninth 
and twentieth centuries. She had nine persons who were familiar with 
the books judge whether the dominant need expressed by each book was 
the need to be included in a group, the need to control others, or the 
need for affection. Results: The need for affection dominated the medie- 
val books, the need for control dominated the books from the Renaissance 
to the nineteenth century, and the need for inclusion dominated the 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century books. Of the medieval books, 22 per- 
cent stressed belonging; of the Renaissance books, 28 percent; and of 
the modern books, 60 percent. If we assume that the major theme of a 
great book stresses the most frustrated need of its time, then the need to 
be included or to belong is certainly frustrated today. 


THE UNDERSOCIAL AND THE OVERSOCIAL 

The frustration of the need to feel included is evidenced by both 
extreme nongregariousness and extreme gregariousness. The attitude of 
the former is: “No one is interested in me, so I'm not going to risk being 
ignored. I'll stay away from people and get along by myself.” The atti- 
tude of the latter is: “Although no one is interested in me, I'll make 
people pay attention to me in any way I can.” The ideally satisfied 
person is [Schutz, 1958, p. 27] 


. comfortable with people and comfortable being alone. He can be a 
high or low participator in a group, or can equally well take a moderate 
role, without anxiety. He is capable of strong commitment and involve- 
ment to certain groups and also can withhold commitment if he feels it is 
appropriate. 

Unconsciously, he feels that he is a worth while, significant person and 
that life is worth living. He is fully capable of being genuinely interested 
in others and feels that they will include him in their activities and that 
they are interested in him. 


Such a person is likely to have parents who neither abandoned him nor 
enmeshed him. Members of his society interacted widely and frequently 
with him, took an active interest in him, but also encouraged him to be 
often alone and without interaction with others. 

The most useful and creative members of society are often capable 
of tolerating and even liking being alone a great deal. Roe's study of 
eminent scientists revealed no great need on their part to belong to, or 
to participate in, group activity. Their social development was slow rather 
than rapid. The following kinds of statements appeared frequently in 
their life stories [Roe, 1953]: 


My mother was quite worried about my staying indoors and reading so 
much and my lack of social contacts. 
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I was always a couple of years younger, never one of the group. 
I have always felt like a minority member. 


Roe concludes: 


Practically all current psychological theory of development stresses strongly 
the central importance in any life of the richness of personal relations as 
a basis for “adjustment.” But the data of this study demonstrate, and it 
seems to me quite conclusively, that a more than adequate personal and 
social adjustment in the larger sense of an adjustment which permits a 
socially extremely useful life and one which is personally deeply satisfying, 
is not only possible, but probably quite common, with little of the sort 
of personal relations which psychologists consider essential. 


Dominance 


In his interactions with others everyone seeks a satisfactory answer to 
the question: Who is the boss? Some find the answer in being autocratic, 
forceful, dominating: telling others how to do their jobs, supervising and 
directing the actions of others, persuading and influencing others to do 
what they want, settling arguments and disputes between others, making 
group decisions, and arguing for their point of view. Others find the 
answer in being deferent, docile, and submissive: accepting the leader- 
ship of others, letting others make decisions, following instructions and 
doing what is expected, and getting suggestions from others. 


Whether to be a leader or one 
of the followers is a problem we 
all must solve. The Marine 
Corps sergeant above is prob- 
ably satisfying a personality 
need as well as the demands of 
his job in playing the role of 
teacher and leader. [Marine 
Corps] 
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The dominance-submission dimension is often a central feature of 
an individuals personality. Maslow [1940] noted that dominant women 
were also self-confident and sexually active; submissive women, low in 
self-confidence and sexual activity. Submissive Susan says [Maslow and 
Mittelmann, 1951]: 


The most general thing | can say about myself is that | feel inferior. | don't 
seem to think well of myself. My mother tells me that | have no independ- 
ence at all, that | am ready to do what anybody tells me to do... . | am 
often weak in many other things too. In class | look stupid because | never 
say anything. Even when | am sure | am right, somehow | always feel that 
my opinion cannot be as good as others, and | am afraid that whatever | 
might say would be stupid. As a result, | usually keep my mouth shut. Even 
at parties and on dates | say what other people want to hear, or else keep 
quiet. . . . When I go out with men | get into trouble too. They all seem to 
want to paw me and | hate this. | know that other girls can handle the 
situation, but | cannot seem to. Sometimes | just give in and sometimes | 
just break out crying. 


High dominance sometimes appears at an early age and becomes 
painfully easy to identify. Woolley [1925], for example, reports the fol- 
lowing case of a nursery school child: 


The most outstanding characteristic of Agnes on entrance—and indeed as 
long as we knew her—was her egoism and her desire to dominate and boss 
others, and secure her own advantage by any method available. She had 
no notion of occupying any position but that of center of the stage. The 
first personality study made of her makes this comment, "At first she 
wanted literally to run the school." Whenever anything was to be done, 
Agnes was the first to volunteer. Her constant expressions were . . . ‘I want 
to—l am going to.’ Her voice was loud and rasping, and was constantly 
Sounding out above the others. Indeed so insistent and ubiquitous was 
she that it was difficult to conduct the school with her in it. She had no 
conception of her own limitations. . . . 


THE MEASUREMENT OF DOMINANCE 

Dominance scales are among the oldest and best-established inven- 
tory measures. The Allport A-S Reaction Study was developed in 1928 
to measure differences in dominance. Other investigators have repeatedly 
verified the significance of the trait. Some have emphasized how the 
dominant person behaves in his interactions with others (bossy, authori- 
tative, and domineering), while others have stressed how he feels 
(superior in a very general sense, ready to take a chance in dangerous 
situations, and relaxed in situations which others find embarrassing). 
Special scales have been developed for use with college students, women; 
and prospective employees. The following statements illustrate the types 
of items which appear in these dominance scales: 
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I assert myself with energy on almost any occasion. 

I have frequently asserted my leadership of a group. 

I enjoy making a speech before a large crowd of people. 

I enjoy organizing and directing the activities of other people. 

I dislike directing the activities of other people. 

Others influence me more than I influence them. 

I enjoy putting myself in the background and working with zest for an- 


other person. 
I hesitate to tell other people how to do a job even when I am sure I could 


be of help. 


A person's score on a dominance scale reflects his dominance feelings; 
how he is rated in dominance by others stresses his dominance behavior. 
Although feelings and behavior are related, they are not identical: the 
man who feels inferior may compensate by acting in à dominating 
fashion; the woman who feels dominant may act submissive with her 
sex partner. 


THE ORIGINS OF DOMINANCE 

Heredity and environment are about equally responsible for differ- 
ences in dominance. The results of animal studies underline the influence 
of genes, James [1951], for example, split litters of wire-haired terriers 
and beagles: three beagle and two terrior puppies were raised by a 
terrier mother; three beagle and three terrier puppies were raised by 


Studies with animals show that dominance in the nonhuman world 

is closely linked to heredity. The fox terrier is demonstrating the fact that 
the high dominance found in members of this breed is also linked to 

their need for attention. When the terrier is compared with the beagle, 
what differences about the strength of the need for attention are 
suggested? |Left, Associated Press; right, Gaines Dog Research Center] 


a beagle mother. At the end of a year, dominance tests were conducted. 
Result: All the terriers dominated all the beagles. Why? 


The terriers are highly active and excitable animals. They would in- 
variably come forward as the experimenter entered the runs and begin 
to jump up as if trying to get attention. The beagles, on the other hand, 
would remain in the background. . . . When cornered they would take 
the passive defense attitude. They are definitely of a more inhibited type 
than the terriers. 


Chickens develop a stable “pecking order” [Schjelderup-Ebbe, 1935], 
and monkeys and apes develop a dominance system [Maslow, 1936]. 


Dominance and punishment Severe parental discipline seems to de- 
velop dominating and aggressive adults: Schutz [1958] divided 60 Har- 
vard students into 12 groups with 5 students in each group. Each group 
met for 14 one-hour meetings over a period of six weeks and discussed 
the same topics, performed the same tasks, and solved the same prob- 
lems. Observers sat in at each meeting and completed extensive ratings. 
The instruction for one of the ratings was stated like this: 


In many groups there is someone who, regardless of how good his ideas 
are, seems to have a tremendous influence on the final group decision... . 
In your opinion was there any member (or possibly two members) of 
the present group who tried to behave in this way? 


The 60 students were asked to rate the severity of the discipline they 
had received as a child. At the end of the sessions, parental discipline 
was related to attempts to influence group decisions. The result: the 
severely disciplined students more often tried to dominate group deci- 
sions. Consistently, mothers who report that they discipline their children 
severely more often report that their children are aggressive [Sears et al., 
1987]. 


Dominance and the culture The trait of dominance-submission is a 
central aspect of personality in the United States, It may not be so im- 
portant in other societies. We stress the desirability of an adults being 
dominant and at the same time the desirability of the child’s being sub- 
missive. In commenting on the conflicts created by this “discontinuity” 
in cultural conditioning, Benedict [1938] states: 


There is a tendency in our culture to regard every situation as having in 
it the seeds of a dominance-submission relationship. Even where dom- 
inance-submission is patently irrelevant we read in the dichotomy, assum- 
ing that in every situation there must be one person dominating another. 
On the other hand some cultures even when the situation calls for 
leadership do not see it in terms of dominance-submission. . . . Many 
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In America, where the problem 
of dominance-submission is read 
into almost every situation, 
parents are expected to com- 
mand and children are expected 
to obey. What problems would 
this pose for the adolescent 
making the transition from 
childhood to adulthood? [Fam. 
Serv. Ass. Amer.] 


American Indian tribes are especially explicit in rejecting the ideal of a 
child's submissive or obedient behavior. . . . 


For example, a Crow Indian was boasting about his inability to make 
his young son obey him. “He will be a man,” said the father. A white 
woman who had married a Mohave Indian demanded that he punish 
their disobedient son. He incredulously replied: “But why? He is little. 
He cannot possibly injure me." 


LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 

The most effective person talks or listens, persuades or is persuaded, 
and gives or takes orders according to the demands of the situation. He 
may be a leader on a hunting trip, a follower on a trip to New York 
City; he may lead his wife in financial matters, follow her in social ones; 
he teaches some people and learns from others. . 

An experiment by Smith [1955b] supports the conclusion that flexible 
persons are more effective in group activities than either dominating or 
submissive ones. At the first meeting of a large psychology class he had 
the students take the 90-item objective final examination. They also 
completed a dominance inventory. Students were then selected from the 
class to form five discussion groups with 10 students in each group. The 
students were chosen and grouped in such a way that (1) all five groups 
had the same initial score on the examination and (2) the first group 
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was composed of 10 of the most dominating students, the next group 
had 10 of the next-to-the-most dominating students, and so on, the fifth 
group having 10 of the most submissive members of the class. At the 
end of the course, the students again took the final examination. To 
determine the effectiveness of the group discussions, the average gains 
for each group from the initial to the final examinations were determined. 
For comparison, each student in the discussion class was matched for 
dominance and initial achievement with a student in a class run by the 
lecture method. Results: Students in the discussion class improved a 
little more than those in the lecture class, but improvement varied widely 
with dominance: students of intermediate dominance gained most from 
the discussion class; submissive students did about as well in the lecture 
as in the discussion class; and dominant students did much better in 
the lecture than in the discussion class. The dominating students enjoyed 
the discussion class but did not profit from the discussion. 

How does a person develop flexibility? Probably the most influential 
factor is the flexibility of his relationships with his parents. The child 
who can be comfortable leading or following is likely to become an 
adult who can be comfortable leading or following. The parents of such 
a child have trained him to follow the decisions of others and reward 
him for it, and they reward him also for making his own decisions. The 
ideal training for flexibility is hard for parents to achieve, for it requires 
them to adapt their behavior to fit the pressures of society, the age and 
temperament of the child, and the realistic demands of particular situa- 
tions. It is easier and more common for a parent to follow a single- 
minded policy: to force the child always to submit to his parent’s 
decisions or to force the child to make his own decisions even when he 
is unwilling or unable to do so. 

Ginsbury and Allee [1942], studying shifts in dominance in a mouse 
colony, concluded that *. . . it is far easier to condition a socially superior 
mouse downward in the scale by a series of defeats than it is to condi- 
tion a socially inferior mouse upward." What is true for mice seems to 
be true for men. It is particularly true among groups where dominating 
behavior is more often punished than rewarded. Thus, dominating girls, 
Negro children, and slum children are likely to become increasingly 
submissive as they grow up. 

It is hard to develop dominance in the submissive child by reward- 
ing him, because he will not try to be dominating. However, Jack [1934] 
had some success. He had 18 nursery school children ranked by their 
teachers from the least to the most dominating. The five most submissive 
children were then given intensive training for six weeks in three play- 
time activities: telling a story, making mosaic designs, and assembling a 
picture puzzle. After the training, the submissive children were paired 
with ascendant children in situations requiring skill in the activities. 
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Four out of five of the submissive children dominated their “dominant” 
partner. Successful dominance in a situation leads to attempts at domi- 
nance in others, If dominance is rewarded in most of these situations, 
the submissive person is then on the way to becoming dominant. 

But the development of flexibility requires more than special types 
of training, It requires the development of adequate self-esteem, or free- 
dom from fearful concern about one’s own helplessness, stupidity, or 
incompetence. The person who feels that he is adequate and capable 
neither shrinks from responsibility nor demands that he have it to prove 
how competent he is. He feels that other people respect him and will 
be realistic about trusting him with decision making. 


Warmth 


People need to like and to love others. In some, the need is intense and 
imperative: they are absorbed in assisting and helping others and in 
being warm and affectionate with them. In others, the need is weak and 
flickering: they generally dislike people and do not want to help them. 

The need to like, accept, and love others is quite distinct from the 
need to be liked, to be accepted, and to be loved. Edwards [1954] 
measured in 1,509 college students the need for nurturance (7... to assist 
others less fortunate, to show a great deal of affection toward others, 
to sympathize with others who are hurt or sick," etc.) and the need for 
succorance (“. . . to receive a great deal of affection from others, to have 
others be sympathetic and understanding about personal problems, to 
have others provide help when in trouble,” etc.). The correlation between 
the two scores was virtually zero. 

Warmth is only slightly related to gregariousness: the gregarious 
person likes groups but not necessarily individuals. He may like groups 
because they provide him with the opportunity to make fun of others, 
to tell them off, or to criticize them in public. Or he may like groups 
because they protect him from the necessity of forming warm and inti- 
mate personal relationships. 


THE CENTRALITY OF WARMTH 

Experiments show that our impression of the warmth of a person 
is of central importance in determining our reactions to him. If he acts 
warmly, or even if we are told that he is warm, our responses to him 
change. The very words warm and cold dominate other words that 
describe personality, and the mere process of learning a list which in- 
cludes either of the words influences the personality judgments we make. 

Masling [1957] asked eight psychology graduate students to coop- 
erate in gathering some information on the Rotter Sentence Completion 
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THE CASE OF SARAH 


Sarah is the tall and slender receptionist of a university dean. Thirty-nine years 
old, she has top seniority among the seven girls in the office. The job requires 
that she meet the large number of students who have been asked to see the 
dean or who come to him for advice. She refers to students as “dumbbells,” 
openly blames them for their errors, and swears when she is angry, as she often is. 


Which of the following statements are true of Sarah and which false? 


T F 1. She donates to charitable collections. 


HEU She is careful about the routine details of her work. 

T F 3. She is conscientious about passing along phone messages to the 
other girls. 

T F 4. She consults the other girls about the regulation of the heat and 


ventilation in the office. 
5. She frequently tells the other girls how to do their work. 
6. She says she is happy in her job. 
7. She takes long coffee breaks. 
8. She has often considered seeking other employment. 
9. She is aware of her social defects. 
She is well informed about current events. 
11. She compliments the other girls when they do a really good job. 
12. She is religious and talks about religious matters freely. 
13. She was an only child. 
14. She is married and has a daughter in high school. 
15. She lives with her widowed and dependent mother. 
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Test by administering it to subjects and interpreting the results. The 
test consists of a series of incomplete sentences such as 


Titeel or. 
Back home. . . . 
The best... . 


Unknown to the students, Masling obtained the cooperation of two 
attractive women as accomplices. He gave both of them the same answers 
to memorize and repeat when they were examined (“I feel depressed,” 
“Back home in Indiana,” and “The best time is right now,” etc.). He 
then instructed the girls in how to act warm (act interested in both the 
test situation and the examiner, make him feel comfortable and ac- 
cepted) and cold (be formal, disinterested, make him feel awkward and 
incompetent) when they were tested. Each girl was told to act warm 
in half of the examinations, cold in the other half. Conclusion: “. . . when 
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the present subjects acted warm to an examiner, more positive state- 
ments were made about them than when they acted cold.” The following 
is a typical interpretative sketch of the same woman making the same 
responses to the test but under warm and cold conditions: 


Warm condition 

She feels part of the family group . . . enjoys school very much . . . seems 
to be very conscientious and recognizes deficiencies within herself which 
she is trying to remedy . . . positively oriented toward the future . . . 
sensitive, introspective . . . likes people. 


Cold condition 

She has little insight or definition of her problem . . . frequently expresses 
considerable tension . . . goes on crying jags and feels sorry for herself . . . 
feels depressed . . . compulsively sets exacting standards for herself . . . lack 
of sympathy for others . . . uncomfortable in strongly affective situations 
and solves her problems by ignoring them and denying their existence. 


Kelley [1950] told three classes at MIT that their regular instructor 
would not be able to attend and that a substitute would conduct the 
class. They were also told: 

He is 26 years old, a veteran and married. People who know him consider 

him to be a rather ( ) person, industrious, critical, practical, and 

determined. 
In some classes, the blank was filled in with the word cold, in others, 
with the word warm, although it was the same substitute in all classes. 
Results: Less than a third of the students participated in class discussion 
when the instructor was described as warm; almost two-thirds partici- 
pated when he was described as cold. After class, the warm instructor 
was rated by the students as much more sociable, considerate, informal, 
and humorous. 

Asch [1946] read these two lists of traits to two different groups of 
students: 


List A: Intelligent, skillful, industrious, cold, determined, practical, cautious 
List B: Intelligent, skillful, industrious, warm, determined, practical, cautious 


The two groups were asked to write an imaginative sketch of the kind 
of person who would have such a combination of traits. The following 


were typical sketches written by members of the two groups: 


Cold group 

A very ambitious and talented person who would not let anyone or any- 
thing stand in the way of achieving his goal. Wants his own way, he is 
determined not to give in, no matter what happens. 

son who feels that his success and intelligence 


A rather snobbish pe 
e run-of-the-mill individual. Calculating and un- 


set him apart from thi 
sympathetic. 
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Warm group 

A person who believes certain things to be right, wants others to see his 
point, would be sincere in an argument, and would like to see his point won. 
A scientist performing experiments and persevering after many setbacks, 


He is driven by the desire to accomplish something that would be of 
benefit. 


The groups were also given a list of additional traits and asked to check 
those which fitted their impression of the person. The warm person was 
more often checked as generous, wise, happy, sociable, popular, and 
humorous. The cold person was more often checked as shrewd, irritable, 
ruthless, and self-centered. 

Cofer and Dunn [1952] first had two groups of 15 students each 
learn two different lists of words: 

List A: Between, present, cold, . . . , etc. 

List B: Between, present, warm, ...,etc. 


The lists were the same except that one included the word cold and the 
other included the word warm. After they had learned the lists perfectly, 
all the students were shown the same 12 photographs of people and 
asked to rate each on 11 traits. The group who had learned the warm 
list rated the people in the photographs as being more altruistic, less 
restrained, more humane, more humorous, and more good-natured. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF WARMTH 

In spite of the importance we place upon warmth, we seem to be 
poor judges of it. Freud's warmth, for example, is still a subject of con- 
troversy among his former associates, some saying he was cold and 
hostile and others that he was warm and tender. 

One difficulty in rating the warmth of others is that our ratings are 
heavily influenced by our own security, optimism, and self-confidence. 


Bossom and Maslow [1957] gave 105 psychology students the following 
instructions: 


You will be shown 200 photographs. They will appear on the screen in 
front of the room. These photographs will be changed rather rapidly. 
After looking at a photograph you will have sufficient time to indicate 
your impressions of the person in the photograph. This is done by placing 
a mark in the appropriate box on your answer sheet. 


The box provided places for checking the warmth or coldness of the 
person in the photograph. The students also took a security-insecurity 
inventory and were classified into three groups: secure, intermediate, 
insecure, The percentage of students in each group who classified more 
photographs as warm than cold was calculated. Results: 95, 78, and 68 
percent, respectively. That is, 19 out of 20 of the secure subjects gave 
more warm responses; only 2 out of 3 of the insecure subjects did. 
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Is this young man cold or 
warm, friendly or unfriendly? 
Although warmth and friend- 
liness in others are vital to most 
individuals, these qualities are 
hard to judge. Our judgment is 
heavily influenced by our own 
security, optimism, and self- 
confidence. [British Information 
Services] 


The general level of anxiety in a society also influences its members 
warmth ratings of others. Rabin [1959] gave a sentence-completion test 
to ten-year-olds in Israel and to a comparable group of children in 
Michigan, The Israeli children gave more pessimistic responses than 
the American children. They were also more suspicious of their friends. 
One of the sentences in the test was: "When Im not around, my 
friends. . . ." The Israeli children gave twice as many negative responses 
E, “.. . call me names”) as the American children. The American 
children gave more neutral or positive responses (e.g. “. .. do nothing 
or “. . . look for me"). , 

Evaluations of warmth are also dependent upon evaluation of the 
self: other-acceptance is related to self-acceptance. Those who say, “I 
feel inferior as a person to some of my friends" are also inclined to say, 
"One soon learns to expect very little of other people" [Sheerer, 1949; 
McIntyre, 1952; and Omwake, 1954]; and if we like ourselves, we are 
inclined to assume that other people like us, although this is a shaky 
assumption [Fey, 1955, 1957]. People can generally tell their friends 
from their enemies, but insecure people attribute less warmth to their 
friends and more coldness to their enemies. 

The covert nature of warmth offers still another reason for our errors 
in judgment. When a person tries to dominate us, the intent of the effort 
is generally apparent; when a person is trying to help us, the intent 
behind the act is often not so obvious: the doctor may have to hurt us 
to help us. Furthermore, people often do not communicate their feelings: 
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an enemy may mask his coldness; a friend may fail to express his warmth, 
A college girl in love complains: “He is the first fellow I ever really cared 
for, and I want to show him that I really like him, but I am doing just 
the opposite.” 

Inventories avoid the problems involved in rating the cold or warm 
feelings of another person by having him report his own feelings. The 
scales include statements like these: 


I believe that everyone’s intentions are good. 

I always feel even the minor interests of others as if they were my own. 
I am very generous with my acquaintances. 

I am somewhat intolerant of people who bore me. 

I ignore the personal feelings of other people when it seems necessary. 
I have sometimes used threats of force to accomplish desirable goals. 


Such measures do not take into account feelings of coldness or warmth 
which the person is unaware of or unwilling to reveal. Projective tests 
such as the TAT have been used to obtain subjective estimates of the 
strength of these unconscious feelings. 


THE ORIGINS OF WARMTH 

Cattell and his coworkers [1955] report warmth (cyclothymia) to 
be more dependent upon heredity than upon environment. Their find- 
ings are consistent with clinical and animal observations. Mahler [1952] 
concludes from her observations of extremely unresponsive children that 
some possess an “. . . inherently defective tension-regulating apparatus 
which probably cannot be complemented by either the most quantita- 
tively or qualitatively efficient mother.” Lorenz [1952] observes that 
dogs descended from the wolf, such as the chow, seem capable of only 
limited and rigid personal attachments—they are “one-man dogs.” On 
the other hand, dogs descended from the jackal, such as the Airedale, 
are capable of wider and more flexible attachments. 

However, the degree of parental warmth also has a profound influ- 
ence upon the child. Children who receive inadequate affection from 
their parents develop a gnawing hunger for such attention. Children in 
orphanages where they received little or no affection developed an 
apathetic attitude and an inability to establish personal relations with 
others [Goldfarb, 1943]. Cold mothers have children who more often 
wet the bed, are aggressive, and are emotionally disturbed [Sears et al., 
1957]. When the children of cold parents reach adolescence, they are 
more often personally and socially maladjusted [Stott, 1939]. Schutz 
[1958] related the low or high desire for personal closeness of 205 
college students to their reports of the low or high warmth received from 
their parents: 71 percent of the children of cold parents were cold; 51 
percent of the children of warm parents were warm; and only 29 percent 
of the children of cold parents were warm. 
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The relation between the warmth of a mother and the warmth of 
her child is illustrated by the remarks of Peter: 

| enjoy other people’s luck, winnings, or any type of gain which helps to 
make them happy. If a person or an animal is hurt, | try to make them feel 
better, try to help them forget themselves. | guess | learned this from my 
mother. Being a nurse, she demonstrated this characteristic very often, both 
with people and animals. We were taught, for example, never to hit a dog. 
| must have learned this very early, for | remember that in grade school 
if any of my playmates were hurt, | always tried to console them. 


But warmth in the parent merely fosters warmth in the child. It does not 
ensure it. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SATISFYING RELATIONSHIPS 

A person’s general level of warmth is determined at an early age 
by the interaction of hereditary capacity with family environment. How- 
ever, the level of warmth does not necessarily determine how satisfactory 
a person’s relationships with others will be. In the first place, warmth 
is a mixed blessing, for cold people tend to have more “character.” They 
have the tenacity, the obstinacy, and the freedom from overt emotion- 
ality which make for greater steadfastness in difficult life situations 
[Cattell, 1946]. Furthermore, while cold persons may have only a modest 
appetite for warm relationships, they may still go hungry. They do not 
want close relationships with everybody, but they want them and 
generally achieve them with somebody. Whom do they learn to like, 
and why? 


The law of propinquity “If the frequency of interaction between two 
persons increases, the degree of their liking for one another will increase” 
[Homans, 1950]. That is, people like best the people with whom they 
have the most contact: parents love their children, children love their 
parents, and sisters and brothers love each other—generally. Workers 
like the people with whom they work; in a “My Job and Why I Like It" 
contest for the employees of the General Motors Corporation, liking for 
supervisors and fellow employees were the most frequently mentioned 
themes [Evans and Laseau, 1950]. The more opportunities a boy and a 
girl have of interacting, the more likely they are to marry; the fewer 
the city blocks between the homes of a man and a woman, the more 
likely they were to marry [Davie and Reeves, 1939]. 

An experiment by Newcomb [1956] provides striking support for 
the law of propinquity. Male transfer students, all strangers to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, were offered the opportunity (several weeks before 
their arrival) of free rooms in a particular house for a full semester. 
In return, they were to spend four or five hours a week in responding to 
questionnaires and interviews and in participating in experiments. Among 
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those who agreed to live in the house, 17 (the capacity of the house) 
were selected in such a way that no 2 of them had ever lived in the same 
city or attended the same school. 

All 17 men arrived within a 24-hour period, and all responded to a 
questionnaire within a very few hours thereafter. The men were given 
no voice in the selection of roommates, but (within the limits of univer- 
sity regulations) they were given complete freedom to conduct the 
house, including the cooking and eating arrangements, as they chose. In 
this setting, data were obtained by questionnaire and interview, at semi- 
weekly intervals, These covered a wide range of attitudes as well as 
data concerning interpersonal attraction. 

During the first year, roommates’ assignments were drawn from a 
hat; in the second year, half of the assignments were made in a way 
which it was thought would ensure minimum attraction between room- 
mates, Regardless of how assignments were made, the typical student 
liked his roommate better than anyone else in the house. Warm or cold, 
it appears that the more we see of a person, the more we tend to like him. 


Common interests The more we see people, the more we like them, 
but of those we see often we generally like best the ones who have 
values and interests similar to our own. Businessmen like businessmen 
not only because they see more of each other but also because they 
have common interests which it is satisfying to share. For the same 
reason, religious people prefer religious people, scientists prefer other 
scientists, and artists prefer other artists. However, common interests, 
alone, are not enough. Van Gogh and Gauguin had a common intense 
interest in painting, but their relationship ended in near-homicide, for 
they were not compatible: Van Gogh had a strong desire both to give 
and to receive warmth; Gauguin wanted neither to give it nor to re- 
ceive it. 


Compatibility ^ The traits of gregariousness, dominance, and warmth 
play a critical part in determining both interchange compatibility and 
originator compatibility [Schutz, 1958]. Gregarious persons have inter- 
change compatibility; that is, they like a high degree of interaction with 
each other. Nongregarious persons also have interchange compatibility, 
for they have a common preference for a low degree of interaction. The 
nongregarious and gregarious, however, are incompatible: the non- 
gregarious person fears being enmeshed in social activities, and the gre- 
garious person is hurt by being shunned. Dominant and submissive 
people have originator compatibility; that is, the dominant person likes 
to originate and lead, while the submissive one likes to submit and follow. 
Dominant people are not compatible with each other, for they fight to 
lead. Nor are submissive people compatible, for each waits apathetically 
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for the other to get things started and nothing starts. People like best 
those with whom they have both interchange and originator compati- 
bility. 


Understanding We like best those who, we feel, have a warm under- 
standing of us. Newcomb [1956] gave each of his Michigan students lists 
of adjectives describing personal weaknesses and strengths. He asked 
each student (1) to check the weak or strong points of every other 
member of the group, (2) to check his own weak and strong points, and 
(3) to check his own weak and strong points as he felt each of the other 
members would check them. It was not surprising that students expressed 
a greater liking for students who, they felt, agreed with them about 
their strong points. It was surprising, however, that they preferred 
students who agreed with them about their weak points. Newcomb 
concludes: “Judging from our data, it is also true—and perhaps contrary 
to common sense—that we are attracted to those whom we perceive as 
seeing both our foibles and our virtues as we ourselves see them.” In 
short, our feeling that a person understands us influences our liking for 
him. It may, in fact, be the most important factor: frequent interaction, 
common interests, and compatibility may increase our liking for a person 
primarily because they increase our confidence that he understands us. 
Thus we may have a strong liking for a person who shows clearly that 
he understands us even though he sees us little. 

The therapist has the difficult and important task of establishing 
understanding relationships with people whom he sees infrequently and 
with whom he may share few interests. How can he do it? Investigating 
the question, Fiedler [1950a] found that both therapists and laymen 
agreed that it required the therapist to create such a relationship that 


his client would say of him: 


He likes me. 
He never seems at all tense or on edge. 
He is well able to understand my feelings. 


His remarks fit in just right with my mood. t 
His tone of voice conveys his complete ability to share my feelings. 


In a further study, Fiedler [1950b] used one-hour recordings of therapy 
sessions of 10 different therapists. Four judges listened to the recordings 
and rated each therapist on his success in achieving a good relationship 
with the client. Although some of the therapists were Adlerians, some 
Freudians, and some Rogerians, their point of view had little connec- 
tion with the ratings made by the judges. However, experience as a 
therapist was important. Some of the therapists had had as little as a 
year and some as much as 25 years of experience: the more experienced 
the therapist, the better the relationship he had with his clients. 
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There are many different techniques which the experienced therapist 
uses in developing warm and understanding relationships with his clients. 
He communicates an attitude of permissiveness not only by what he 
says but by the softness of his voice, the tentativeness of his expression, 
and his willingness to use the words of his client. He avoids pointed 
questions, engages in occasional friendly conversation, and gives cautious 
and careful approval and encouragement. He particularly focuses upon, 
and is skillful in, identifying the fine shades of feeling behind what the 
client is saying: “You regret . . ," “You enjoy . . .,” "You admire . . .,” 
"You're hurt by .. .,” etc. 

Can one learn to establish understanding relationships with others? 
The results of an experiment by Bernstein [1954] are encouraging, He 
had 30 nurses participate in 20 hours of discussion. These discussions 
were aimed at increasing their understanding of patients and their skill 
in communicating with them. The initial meetings were devoted to a 
discussion of counseling which emphasized the importance of responding 
to the feelings of the patients. However, most of the meetings consisted 
of verbatim reports brought in by the nurses of their interactions with 
patients. In discussing the reports with the psychologist and with each 
other the nurses tried to find out why a patient behaved as he did and 
what the best response of the nurse would have been. 

Before and after the program, Bernstein gave the nurses who par- 
ticipated and a comparable group of nurses who did not participate 
the Nurse-Patient Situation Test. The test consisted of 35 situations in 
which a patient’s remarks to the nurse and possible nurse responses were 
presented. The nurses taking the test were asked to pick what they 
thought was the best response. As the following abbreviated example 
from the test illustrates, the alternative responses for each situation fell 
into five major categories: 


PATIENT: “I tell you | hate that doctor of mine. | hate him! | hate him! | ask 
him about my diagnosis and he gives me the brush-off. . . ." 

Nurse: [Evaluative] This is something you'll certainly want to get straight- 
ened out... . 


[Hostile] You're certainly not acting very grown-up... . 

[Supportive] | guess most patients go through a period when they 
don't like their doctors. . . . 

[Probing] | think we ought to get at the root of that worry. .. 

[Understanding] You're concerned about how sick you really are, and 
it worries you not to know for sure what your doctor thinks. .. . 


The major result of the study was that before training less than 
20 percent of the nurse responses were understanding while after train- 
ing over 80 percent were. Those without training showed no significant 
change in their responses when they took the test again. The experi- 
mental group also showed more democratic attitudes and an improved 
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memory for the psychological facts in cases that were read aloud to 
them. The reports of their supervisors also indicated that the nurses were 
dealing more effectively with the patients under their care. 


Conformity 


When we conform, we obey a law, follow a custom, or yield to social 
pressure. Motorists who approach an intersection where there is no cross 
traffic show widely varying behavior: some stop, most slow down, and 
some continue at the same speed. However, when there is no cross 
traffic but when a red light and a traffic officer are present, over 90 
percent of the motorists conform: they stop [Allport, 1934]. Pressures 
to conform exist in less obvious places: the refusal of college students 
to participate in class discussions is often a conforming response [Smith 
and Dunbar, 1951]. 

People vary in conformity: some students do not participate in class 
discussions and some do. Susan is a conformist. 


| would much rather agree and conform than risk the chance of creating 
a disturbance by not conforming or not going along with the crowd. Many 
times this has annoyed me, but the desire to conform always seems to win 
out. | suppose the main reason for my constant conforming is to win or 
keep friends. | feel that by agreeing with people | am more likely to be 


accepted by them. 


Don, who says, "The world is too much with us," is a nonconformist. 


He writes: 
Many people disagree with me, and | do not hesitate to disagree with 


them. | believe in being uninhibited, and | do not feel it necessary to justify 
my actions to anyone. | care little whether people approve of what | do or 


Fear profoundly motivates 
people to conform and has 
practical influences on their 
daily pattern of behavior. 
Society liberally uses fear of 
punishment or threat of fine to 
enforce its laws. (Jeffrey 
Norton] 


THE CASE OF JOHN 


John, a Dartmouth student, was a cheery, sociable, unaggressive, and conven- 
tional young man of average intelligence, who was earnest and diligent in his 
college work. He graduated, however, in the lowest tenth of his class. There was 
evidence that his feelings of inferiority and his fears of independent judgment 
constituted serious handicaps. Responses to projective tests (“artificial as the 
ice cream in a soda-fountain window,” "exciting as a battle between a mongoose 
and a cobra,” “idealistic as the life of a nun,” etc.) indicated that John had a 
Creative capacity that had been largely repressed in his academic work. Both his 
Parents were talented musicians, but he could neither carry a tune nor play an 
instrument. [Bender et al., 1942, pp. 240—250] 


Indicate which of the following statements are true and which false. 


John's dogged perseverance developed early in life. 

His parents were warm and indulgent. 

John's autobiography was short but well organized. 

In his autobiography he wrote that he was “the most even-tempered 

cuss that has ever walked on two feet.” 

T F 5. Some of his friends described him as "even-tempered'" and some 
described him as ‘‘quick-tempered and irritable.” 

T F 6. Salary was of little importance in John's consideration of possible 

jobs. 

He stated that he had had "quite a few love experiences.” 

John gained little pleasure from the activities of everyday life. 

T F 9. When he tried seriously to do a good piece of work, he forgot his 
fears and doubts. 

T F 10. He clearly distinguished between what he thought and what others 

expected him to think. 

11. His autobiography was repetitious and full of contradictions. 

12. John seemed unable to organize and present ideas. 

John's vocational-interest scores indicated a dislike of outdoor life. 

14. After his graduation he became a salesman. 

15. John's ambition was to succeed in some kind of artistic vocation. 
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think. Too many people, in my estimation, conform and never think first 
whether it is right or wrong to conform. | do not agree with a group just 
because | am a member of it. | admire people like Ernest Hemingway for 


enjoying life and traveling thru it rather than with it. . . . I like flying, 
driving, music, and just about all recreations. In religion and philosophy 
| am a liberal and am still searching. . . . | would rather receive a set of 


drums or something equally impractical for a present than clothes or 
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similar "sensible" items. . . . | am an only child and have probably had 
my way more than is usual in family situations. 


MEASUREMENT OF CONFORMITY 

Inventories, ratings, and laboratory situations have been used to 
measure conformity. The Edwards, Cattell, and Gough inventories each 
have a scale measuring an aspect of it (see Table 3.2). These scales 
include statements like the following: 


I have an extremely strong sense of responsibility about my duties. 

I generally accept suggestions rather than insist on working things out in 
my own way. 

In matters of conduct, I conform very closely to custom. 

Sometimes I rather enjoy doing things I’m not supposed to do. 

Compared to my own self-respect, the respect of others means very little. 

At times I have been so entertained by the cleverness of a crook that I 
have hoped he would get by with it. 


Conformity was one of the principal factors isolated by Fiske [1949] 
in his analysis of student ratings. The factor was composed of the fol- 
lowing elements: 

Conscientious versus not conscientious 

Ready to cooperate versus obstructive 

Serious versus suspicious 

Trustful versus suspicious 

Good-natured, easygoing versus self-centered, selfish 
Fiske [1949, p. 337] says of the elements at the left: "These characteris- 
tics describe the person who does the ‘right thing,’ who obeys the social 
mores. He is the ‘good child in our society,’ grown older. Probably the 
clinicians see a strong superego in him, while he sees himself as well- 
behaved, dependable, and conforming." Conforming behavior is overt, 
revealing itself not only in the attitudes of the person but in his clothes, 
manners, and behavior as well. It is not surprising, therefore, that con- 
formity is so readily rated. 

Crutchfield [1955] used an elaborate electrical communication net- 
work (see the photograph on page 284) to measure conforming behavior. 
His method applies a "standard group pressure" to each person taking 
the test and provides an objective measure of the extent to which the 
person responds to the pressure. Five persons at a time look at slides 
projected on the wall in front of the group. The slides show lines, arith- 
metic problems, pretty and ugly objects, social questions, etc. Each 
subject is given the same tasks: to judge which is the longest line, to 
choose which is the correct answer to the problem, to indicate which 
is the prettiest object, to give his opinion on a social issue, etc. He reports 
his answer by closing the proper switch on the table in front of him. 
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Crutchfield's experimental measurement of conformity behavior is an 
experiment wherein the subject may respond to a social question or make 
a discrimination judgment in the light of what he believes are the 
answers given by the other four subjects. Thus his response to group 
pressure is evaluated as a measure of conformity. [Richard S. Crutchfield; 
Inst. Pers. Assessment Res.] 


The five persons are not allowed to talk to each other. However, 
they are told that their answers are reported to the others by signal 
lights on their switchboards. They are also told that the order of report- 
ing answers will be varied: sometimes a person will give his judgment 
first, sometimes second, and so on. Thus, every person will sometimes 
be the last person to report his answer and will therefore be able to see 
how the other four answered the problem before he answers. 

Actually, there is no electrical connection between the switchboards, 
a fact that almost none of the subjects ever suspects. What the subjects 
think are the judgments of their fellow members are really being "fed" 
to them by the experimenter. Consequently, the experimenter can make 
it appear that the other four members agree on a false answer, and this 
is what he does for each subject as many as 50 times in a single session. 
A subject's conformity score is the number of times he gives the same 
false answer that he thinks the group has given. 

Few subjects conformed to social pressure on easy problems or 
questions of personal taste. In general however, the tendency to con- 
form was striking. For example, subjects outside the group-pressure 
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situation and subjects inside the situation were asked whether they 
agreed or disagreed with the following statement: “Free speech being a 
privilege rather than a right, it is proper for society to suspend free 
speech.” Outside, only 19 percent agreed with the statement; inside, 
57 percent agreed. 

There were wide individual differences: some subjects conformed in 
almost none of the situations, while others conformed in virtually all of 
them. The degree of conformity in the laboratory situation was related 
to ratings and inventory responses. For example, high conformists in 
the laboratory were independently described in such terms as the 
following: 


Is submissive, compliant, and overly accepting with respect to authority. 
Has a narrow range of interests. 

Is unable to make decisions without vacillation or delay. 

Becomes confused, disorganized, and unadaptive under stress. 

Lacks insight into his own motives and behavior. 


THE ORIGINS OF CONFORMITY 

Differences in conformity seem to be about equally due to hered- 
itary and environmental factors [Cattell et al, 1955]. It may be that 
much of the hereditary influence is indirect: heredity largely determines 
intelligence; intelligence may largely determine conformity. In any case, 
intelligence is certainly related to conformity. The laboratory studies 
of Crutchfield [1955] revealed a high relation between intelligence and 
conformity scores: the higher the intelligence, the lower the conformity. 
The person of high intelligence may learn that he does better by working 
out his own answers to problems; the person of low intelligence may 
learn that he does better by accepting the answers of others. 

Stable differences in conformity appear early. McKinnon [1942] 
classified 16 three-year-olds in terms of their conformity, caution, and 
withdrawal; five years later most of the children still fell in the same 
categories. Conforming children come from stable homes with strict 
discipline: virtually all the conformists in Crutchfield's study came from 
stable homes; many of the nonconformists came from broken homes or 
unstable home environments. The high conformists described their par- 
ents in uncritical and idealistic terms, while the nonconformists described 
them in a more balanced and realistic way, suggesting a more permissive 
early background. At any rate, conformists have much more restrictive 
attitudes toward the raising of their own children. 


CRIME AND CREATIVITY 


The United States is a highly conforming and cooperative society 
and apparently is becoming more so [DuBois, 1955]. Many novelists 
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and social scientists view the trend with alarm. Orwell’s 1984, with his 
“Big brother is watching you,” paints a grim picture of the future if the 
drift toward conformity continues. In one book, Lindner raises the ques- 
tion: Must You Conform? In another, he answers it: Prescription for 
Rebellion. 

Yet some conformity is inevitable, and more might be desirable. 
The laws and customs of even the most impulsive and spontaneous 
society influence the behavior of its members. In the United States there 
are about 30 killings, 50 rapes, 750 robberies, and 3,000 burglaries daily. 
Few would question that greater conformity to the laws governing these 
matters would be desirable. The average motorist in the United States 
seems to conform more closely to traffic laws than his European brother. 
As a consequence, there are about one-fourth as many fatal accidents 
per car on the road in the United States as there are in less conforming 
Europe. 

However, the conformity that reduces crime and accidents may 
also reduce the creativity that society urgently needs. The creative person 
is a nonconformist, for he seeks to discover new relationships, to achieve 
new solutions to problems, to invent new methods or devices, or to 
produce new artistic objects or forms. The creative person guards against 
habitual activities and persistent directions and is alert for new points 
of view. The person who habitually bows before social pressure is not 
likely to be creative. 

More important for creativity than the bowing is the reason for 
the bowing. Some conform in a particular situation because they have 
decided that the customary way is the best way. Some conform for 
expediency: they express agreement and may even act in accordance 
with social pressures while privately they have quite different ideas. 
More serious is that some conform because they doubt themselves and 
the worth of their own ideas. Most serious of all is that some conform 
because they believe it is right to conform. 

Whyte [1956] believes that the United States is substituting for 
an individual ethic a social ethic: *. . . a belief in the group as the source 
of creativity; a belief in belongingness as the ultimate need of the indi- 
vidual; and a belief in the application of science to achieve the belong- 
ingness.” He also believes that the new social ethic is harmful and 
that it should be resisted by organizations as well as by individuals. To 
begin with, the organizations should *. . . cut down the amount of the 
time the individual has to spend in conferences and meetings and team 
play." In fighting the social ethic the individual must fight 

- not stupidly, or selfishly, for the defects of individual self-regard are 
no more to be venerated than the defects of cooperation. But fight he 
must, for the demands for his surrender are constant and powerful, and 
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the more he has come to like the life of organization the more difficult 
does he find it to resist these demands, or even to recognize them. It is 
wretched, dispiriting advice to hold before him the dream that ideally 
there need be no conflict between him and society. There always is; there 
always must be. Ideology cannot wish it away; the peace of mind offered 
by organization remains a surrender, and no less so for being offered in 
benevolence. That is the problem. 


Summary 


In their interaction with others, people vary widely in their gregarious, 
dominating, warmth, and conforming tendencies. While genes influence 
each of these traits, parent-child relations have the most general impact: 
attentive parents have gregarious children; punitive parents, dominating 
and aggressive children; warm parents, warm children; and strict parents, 
conforming children, The most effective personalities tend to be social 
rather than either seclusive or gregarious, to be submissive or dominating 
according to the demands of the situation, to be not blindly acceptant 
but capable of sympathetic understanding and able to communicate 
their understanding to others, and to be conformists in many situations 
but nonconformists in many others. 
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chapter 11 He that has eyes to see and ears to hear may 
convince himself that no mortal can keep a secret. If the lips are silent, he 
chatters with his finger tips; betrayal oozes out of him at every pore. 

And thus the task of making conscious the most hidden recesses of 


the mind is one which it is quite possible to 


accomplish, SIGMUND FREUD personality 
mechanisms 


Sravcruse is the arrangement of parts into a whole: floors and walls 
are parts of a building; nouns and verbs are parts of a sentence; and 
warmth and conformity are parts of a personality. Similar structures may 
be made up of different kinds of parts: split-level houses may be built 
with wood floors or tile floors, with wood walls or brick walls; declara- 
tive sentences are written with different words; and psychotic personali- 
ties may be elated or depressed. Conversely, different structures may 
have similar parts: a building with brick walls may be a home or an 
office building; the same words may be used to make declarative or 
interrogative sentences; and the same level of gregariousness may appear 
in a manic patient as in a normal personality. Thus a particular struc- 
ture, or arrangement, has qualities which are independent of its parts. 
Personality structure is a useful phrase; yet it is really too limited, 
for it implies that a person is as unchanging as a brick building. Actu- 
ally, even a person’s organic structure, although stable, is ever changing, 
and his personality structure is less stable and more dynamic, for it 
consists largely of mechanisms that he has developed for satisfying his 
needs or relieving his frustrations. 
An experiment by Neilon [1948] demonstrates the personality 
structure’s independence of its parts. Personality sketches of 19 two- 
year-olds were written, based on observations of the infants from birth. 
Fifteen years later, Neilon wrote personality sketches of the same chil- 
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dren as they were at seventeen. She gave the sketches to judges and 
asked them to match the sketches—to match the unidentified sketch of 
Ruth at seventeen, for example, with the sketch of her done at two. A 
girl at two and at seventeen has quite different “parts”: she looks, thinks, 
and behaves in widely different ways at these different ages. Yet the 
judges evidently could see similarities in personality structure, for they 
matched the sketches with much better than chance accuracy. 

A building is judged for its adequacy in meeting the human needs 
it is designed to serve, some buildings being judged as poor and some 
as excellent. It is the same with personality structures. The structures 
of most of us fall into the broad category of “normal”: we are organized 
well enough to set more or less realistic goals, to achieve them with 
fairly satisfactory frequency, and to do so without breaking laws. As 
with many houses, our doors may squeak and our roof may occasionally 
leak, but the doors do not blow off in a mild wind or the roof cave in 
with the first snowstorm. The soundness of a house is tested, not in the 
cloudless skies of summer, but in the storms of winter; the soundness of 
a personality structure is tested by the way it reacts to blocked needs. 
In this chapter, we examine the frustrations we must all meet and the 
mechanisms we all use to help ourselves meet them, 


Frustration and Conflict 

Assume that a man must catch a six o'clock plane. He is already some- 
what late when the telephone rings, By the time he has finished speaking 
on the telephone, he is really late. He runs to his car, but the car will 
not start. He has missed his plane. He jumps out, slams the door, swears, 


and kicks the tire. Figure 11.1 is a diagram of what has happened. 


Fig. 11.1 When the pursuit of a goal is blocked, frustration results. 
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Frustration is sometimes used to mean the whole sequence; sometimes, 
the blocking event; and sometimes, the internal state of the blocked 
person. It is in the last sense that it is used here. 

Frustration, then, is an emotional state of the organism. As with 
experiencing joy, fear, anger, or passion, we can sometimes feel severely 
frustrated but still be only dimly aware of our state. The most obvious 
element in frustration is the blocking agent (the defective car). The 
emotion of frustration is accompanied by increased tension, which is 
reflected in an increase in muscular activity (slamming the door) and a 
feeling of distress which is akin to physical pain. Subjectively, the frus- 
trated person feels anxious. Anger directed at the blocking person or 
thing (kicking the tire) is a nearly universal ingredient of the frustrated 
state. 

The qualities of the frustrated state are illustrated by the behavior 
of six puppies [Levy, 1934]. Puppies have a need to suck which is 
independent of their need for food. The needs of two of the puppies to 
suck and to eat were adequately satisfied by allowing them to suckle at 
their mother's teats. The other four were adequately fed, but their need 
for sucking was blocked by their being fed with bottles that had large 
holes in the nipples. For two of them the nipples were large enough so 
that they could get all the food they wanted in five minutes; the other 
two were fed through nipples so large that they could get all they 
wanted in two minutes. Results: The breast-fed puppies thrived and 
engaged in no sucking except at the mother's nipples. The second pair 
engaged in sucking activities on various objects and were more tense 
and restless. The third pair engaged in almost continuous sucking activi- 
ties, very frequently on each other, so that they sucked each other's 
skin bloody. They were restless virtually all the time, even in their 
sleep. They were also angry and aggressive: they frequently paired off 
from the other four to snarl and fight with each other. That they were 
anxious is suggested by the fact that they lost weight though they re- 
ceived the same amount of milk as the others. 

'The intensity of the frustrated state varies with the strength of the 
need and the duration of its blocking. We are more frustrated by being 
blocked from dinner when we are extremely hungry. And regardless of 
how hungry we are, the longer we are blocked, the more frustrated we 
tend to become. What is true for hunger is also true for other needs. 
The more eager an employee is to be promoted, the more frustrated he 
becomes when his promotion is blocked. And the longer it is blocked, 
the more intense his frustration becomes, for continued blocking not 
only increases the strength of the particular need but also blocks other 
needs, Thus, the employee is not only blocked from promotion but may 
also be blocked from getting married or from giving his children a 
college education. 
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Frustration intensity is also dependent upon the interaction between 
need strength and duration of blocking. A strong need which is com- 
pletely blocked produces intense frustration; a weak need which is only 
incompletely blocked produces mild frustration. However, a strong need 
incompletely blocked or a weak need completely blocked also produce 
only mild frustration. For example, the first of two employees blocked 
from promotion is tense, anxious, and angry; the second employee is not, 
because he has chances to achieve high status in organizations outside 
the company and therefore his desire for a higher status is not com- 
pletely blocked. Or the second employee, although completely blocked 
from promotion, may not be intensely frustrated, because he has only a 
weak interest in being promoted. 

There are wide individual differences in the ability to tolerate the 
blocking of strong needs. Some people quickly become tense, anxious, 
angry, and disrupted in the face of blocking. Others have a much higher 
level of frustration tolerance [Rosenzweig, 1944]. They can stand pro- 
longed blocking of strong needs with minimal feelings of frustration and 
maximal effectiveness in dealing with the sources of frustration. Some 
part of the differences in frustration tolerance seem clearly due to genetic 
factors. Differences in emotionality, for example, are heavily influenced 
by heredity. However, environmental influences, particularly those of 
early childhood, are also important. Some children are so overindulged 
that they never learn how to deal with obstacles, and some are so fre- 
quently and severely punished that they feel they cannot deal with ob- 
stacles. Both types are likely to have low frustration tolerance. 


CONFLICTS AS BLOCKS 

One need not look far to find frustrating obstacles. The needs of the 
thirsty man in the arid desert and the starving farmer with flooded fields 
are blocked by their physical environment. The unemployed, the auto- 
mobile casualty, the segregated Negro, and the slum dweller are blocked 
by conditions growing out of their social environment. Our primary 
concern here, however, is not with the blocks that exist in the outside 
world but with those that exist within the person, those that arise from 
his own deficiencies and from his conflicting desires. 

Some of our biological limitations block us all equally and com- 
pletely: none of us can fly like birds, swim like fish, or live forever. 
Other biological limitations are not so equally shared: the blind cannot 
see, the deaf cannot hear, the weakling cannot become an athlete, the 
ugly girl cannot become a beauty queen, and the student of average 
intelligence cannot become a creative scientist. Many of the personal 
deficiencies that block us are not so clear-cut. The wise person learns to 
assess his own personal limitations, alter those which are alterable, and 
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We cannot go in two directions 
at the same time, A simple 
decision in buying a hat may be 
fraught with conflicts between 
needs and desires and varying 
self-images. [Betty Binns] 


accept those which are unalterable without shame and with as much 
humor as he can bring to bear. 

We cannot go in two directions at the same time. Conflict, the 
arousing of two or more antagonistic patterns of motivation that cannot 
be satisfied together, is the most difficult source of frustration to under- 
stand and to remove. Conflicts may arise from incompatible needs: a 
person cannot eat and sleep, fight and be friendly, submit and dominate 
at the same time. Conflicts may arise from incompatible goals: a person 
cannot go to the movies and to a dance at the same time. And conflicts 
may arise from incompatible methods: a person cannot earn a living by 
being both a crook and an honest businessman at the same time. 

Sometimes a person does see his conflicts as simply as the above 
examples suggest, but more frequently he does not see his needs so 
neatly separated, his goals so narrowly limited, or his methods so com- 
pletely incompatible. 


CONFLICTING TRAITS 

Most serious conflicts are complicated by the fact that they are not 
once-in-a-lifetime situations. They occur over and over again in widely 
different times and places, because the conflict is not so much in the 
situation as in the person. That is, he has stable but incompatible per- 
sonality traits which produce chronic conflicts. As the cases below 
illustrate, some of the conflicting traits fall into the approach-approach 
pattern defined by Lewin (see Chapter 2). 
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Howard describes the conflict between his strong economic and 


strong religious values in the following way: 


and 


My early religious training made a deep impression upon me, but the value 
of money | have learned bitterly as a result of my participation in society. 
It seems to me that many men resolve the conflict by first making them- 
selves economically secure in any way they can and then reconstructing 
their ideas around a core of religious beliefs which wipe their smeared 
consciences clean. Is it better to follow this popular plan or to guide 
yourself via the golden rule and, when other men pass you on the way up 
the economic ladder, to say to yourself that it doesn’t matter because you 
are doing your job the Christian way? 


Thomas describes a similar type of conflict between high ambition 
strong sexual desires: 


I have a tremendous desire to get good grades, but | am frustrated because 
| would like to get married and can't afford it. Sometimes with some subjects 
| can concentrate pretty well, but most of the time | can't. | just sit and 
daydream about my girl instead of doing my work. | think I'll just try 
harder to concentrate and just not think about my girl. 


And Margaret, between her orderliness and her wish to be a noncon- 


formist: 


Because | am orderly, | like things to be well-planned, neat, and carefully 
done. But | like to be different, to have novel ideas, and to do unexpected 
things. As a consequence, | often scorn my own orderliness and try to do 
things in an unmethodical and haphazard way. 


Conflicting traits falling into the approach-avoidance pattern are 


likely to be even more frustrating. In the approach-approach pattern the 
person is pulled in different directions; in the approach-avoidance pat- 
tern he is pulled in opposite directions. 


For example, Conrad points out the conflict between his high ambi- 


tion and his low level of activity: 


My ambitions are high and wide: | want to make a lot of money, | want to 
be a successful engineer who contributes something of worth to mankind, 
| want to become an outstanding bowler and golfer, etc. But | am lazy. At 
times, an iron deficiency and a bad sinus condition sap my energies. But 
even if | could correct these ailments, | think that | would still be indolent. 
For example, | want very much to take flying lessons after my college 


classes, Instead, | just go to sleep. | don't see how | can achieve the goals 
| have set myself. 


Mabel has a similar type of conflict between her warmth and her 


inexpressiveness: 
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| like most people, and | get a great deal of satisfaction from helping them 
when they are in trouble and letting them know that | understand them 
and want to do what | can for them. But | am shy about expressing my 
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feelings, and friends have told me that | seem rather cool and secretive. 
It makes me very uncomfortable when I think that others seldom realize 
how sympathetic | am toward them or how much | would enjoy doing 
things for them. 


Sarah sees a similar conflict between her high gregariousness and 
her low extraversion: 


| am often with people and generally enjoy social gatherings of all sorts. 
When | have a chance to go to parties, | usually say ''yes" without even 
thinking about it. But | also enjoy having a chance to think my own 
thoughts and meditate about things. Sometimes at a party, | will suddenly 
think how silly it is for me to be sitting around drinking, smoking, and 
talking about ridiculously unimportant things when | could be enjoying 
myself just being alone and thinking. Then | feel like jumping up and leaving. 


And Joseph points to a conflict between his desire to be a noncon- 
formist and his feelings of inferiority: 

| pride myself on having original ideas, and | would like to express them 
to people | meet. But | haven't got the courage of my convictions or enough 
self-confidence to do it. | can't buck the group. Besides, | know I'll have to 
conform if | am ever going to be a business success. | have always 
dreaded being an organization man, but it doesn't look as if | will have 
much choice. 


THE EFFECTS OF BLOCKING 

The blocked person feels tense and uncomfortable. If the blocking 
is prolonged, as it is in the case of conflicting traits, anxiety begins to 
dominate his feelings. Unlike fear, which is ascribed to some external 
source, anxiety is ascribed to oneself. Anxiety is a pervasive and unpleas- 
ant blend of hope and fear about the future, accompanied by a sense 
of helplessness. It is an emotional state without an apparent end. 

Up to a point, blocking increases the strength of the blocked need. 
Without their knowing it, Wright [1937] observed student waitresses 
choosing their own desserts from a serving table. Sometimes certain 
desserts were placed at the edge of the tables, sometimes they were 
placed 18 inches from the edge, and sometimes 32 inches from the edge. 
The waitresses chose desserts from the 18-inch row about 50 percent 
more often than from the front row. When given a choice between the 
front and the last row, however, they generally chose the front-row 
desserts. In another study children rated toys that were under a wire 
basket “nicer” than those which were shown them on an open table 
[Dollard et al, 1939]. In still another, rats ran faster after food when 
they had once been blocked from it [Amsel and Ward, 1954]. 

The feeling of frustration, the intensification of needs, and the varied 
responses which accompany blocking help overcome obstacles. They 
also lead to the development of skills that are useful in overcoming 
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FREUD AND THE MECHANISMS 


Freud first drew attention to many of the personality mechanisms discussed in this 


chapter. The quotations below are from Freud’s work. The blanks indicate the omis- 
sions of words referring to the mechanisms of repression, suppression, aggression, 
projection, fantasy, or regression. Fill in the correct words, 


1. |. | isthe process by which a mental act capable of becoming 
conscious (that is, one which belongs to the preconscious system) is made 
unconscious and forced back into the unconscious system. 

2. __________ demands a constant expenditure of energy. 

3. We have been concerned exclusively with the fate of the idea to be re- 
pressed. . . . But we have so far ignored the question of what happened 
to the affect attached to this idea .. . it is the immediate fate of the affect 
to be converted into anxiety. . . . This transformation of affect is, moreover, 
by far the most important effect of the process of — — 


4. We may say that — 11 is to the other methods of defense what 
the omission of words or passages is to the corruption of a text. 
5. The limitation of — . is the first and perhaps the hardest sacrifice 


Which society demands from each individual. 
6. Now, if I turn back to the dream, | often find it colourless and devoid of 


any very intense affective tone... . I might say thata.— — . 1 ofthe 
affects has been accomplished by the dream-work. 
7. That is why he takes such painsto — — Á  ,ie, to transfer outwards, 


all that becomes troublesome to him from within. 
8. A wife who is ignorant of her own impulses to ruin her husband and sub- 


LAU IEEE — 


other obstacles. The adult who had never been blocked would be no 
better at handling his problems than a child. Even prolonged and intense 
blocking may be helpful, for it forces a person to choose between goals 
or to reorganize his goals in a more harmonious way. In other words, 
blocking may lead to a better-integrated personality structure. 

Sooner or later, however, blocking becomes disruptive. The blocked 
person becomes so emotional that he gets rattled, loses control, and is 
no longer able to think straight. He mobilizes so much energy that he is 
unable to control it-his hand shakes when he needs to be calm. His 
perceptions become so narrowly focused upon his immediate goal that 
he can no longer see alternative goals and methods. Finally, his tensions 
and anxieties become so acute that he will try almost any means that 
will even temporarily relieve the pain, The adjustment mechanisms are 
there as a means. 
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jectively convinced that she is most devoted may, because of — — Lt 
consider her husband to be a brute wanting to harm her. 

9. it is a matter of everyday experience that fidelity, especially that degree of 
it required in marriage, is only maintained in the face of continual tempta- 
tion. Anyone who denies this in himself will nevertheless be impelled so 
strongly in the direction of infidelity that he will be glad enough to make 
use of ___ - as an alleviation. 

10. This unknown hostility, of which we are ignorant and of which we do not 
wish to know, is ——  .  . from our inner perception into the outer 
world and is thereby detached from our own person and attributed to the 
other. 

11. Dreaming is on the whole an act of. 1 1 A to the earliest relation- 
ships of the dreamer. 

12. The associations of the patients went back from the scene to be explained, 
to earlier experiences, and forced the analysis which was to correct the 
present, to occupy itself with the past. This — 1 1 1 led even further 
backward. 

13. When the human being grows up and ceases to play he only gives up the 
connection with real objects; instead of playing he then begins to create 


14. Object selection is first accomplished in the imagination, for the sexual life 
of the maturing youth hardly finds any escape except through an indulgence 
in  — 53 that is, in ideas which are not destined to be brought 


to execution. 
15. Analysis enables the mature ego, which by this time has attained a greater 


strength, to review these old —____ — — with the result that some are 


lifted, while others are accepted but reconstructed from more solid material. 


An adjustment mechanism is any habitual method of overcoming 
blocks, reaching goals, satisfying needs, or relieving frustrations. In the 
broadest sense, virtually everything a person does and every trait he 
has is such a mechanism: eating and sleeping are adjustment mecha- 
nisms; so are ambition and dominance. The term is generally used in a 
narrower sense, however, to describe ways that are largely unconscious, 
are only partially satisfactory, do not completely overcome obstacles, 
do not reach the goal originally intended, and do not provide complete 
relief from frustration. In this sense, adjustment mechanisms generally 
realize the adage that “Half a loaf is better than none." Sometimes they 
provide only a slice. 

More than a half century ago Freud first drew attention to the many 
unconscious mechanisms which people use. Nevertheless, there is still 
considerable disagreement about the number of these mechanisms, their 
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names, and the way they operate. Shaffer and Shoben [1956], for 
example, examined the indexes of eight books in mental hygiene and 
allied fields published between 1945 and 1950 for references to the 
adjustment mechanisms. Even after they had consolidated terms of sim- 
ilar meaning, there were still 32 different adjustment mechanisms referred 
to in the books. The following eight mechanisms are those referred to 
by at least six of the eight books: repression; aggression, rationalization, 
compensation, and projection; and negativism, fantasy, and regression. 
Repression belongs in a class by itself. Freud called it “the pillar upon 
which the edifice of psychoanalysis rests.” The other seven mechanisms 
are discussed under the headings of defense mechanisms and escape 
mechanisms. 


Repression 


Repression is motivated forgetting. We tend to remember triumphant 
moments, to forget embarrassing ones; to remember the times we have 
been intelligent, to forget the times we have been a fool; to remember 
our altruistic decisions, to forget our selfish ones. We “forget” what makes 
us feel inferior, ashamed, guilty, and anxious. 


REPRESSION AND NORMAL FORGETTING 

What is learned in school may be lost through physiological proc- 
esses or through interference of new material with the retention of old 
material, but memories which have been repressed can be fully recalled 
under certain conditions. They can also have marked effects upon 
behavior, as the following study illustrates [Erickson, 1939]: 

During hypnosis a confirmed smoker was instructed to feel that 
smoking was a bad habit, that he both loved and hated it, that he wanted 
to get over the habit but that he felt it was too strong a habit to break, 
that he would be very reluctant to smoke and would give anything not 
to smoke, but that he would find himself compelled to smoke. He was 
also instructed that when he awakened he would experience all these 
feelings but not remember that he had been told to have them. 

After he was awakened, he was offered a cigarette but he refused, 
saying he preferred his own brand. He spent considerable time searching 
through his pockets for his own, finally finding them in their usual 
place. The procedure was repeated with matches, Finally, he started to 
light his cigarette but became engrossed in a conversation so that the 
match burnt his finger. Lighting another match, he offered to demon- 
strate how to save matches by splitting them down the middle and using 
only half. The trick didn’t work. When a member of the audience offered 
him a light, he sneezed and blew the light out. The next time, he had 
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put the wrong end of the cigarette in his mouth, so that the wet end 
would not light. When it was finally lighted, he took a few deep puffs 
and then let the cigarette burn undisturbed. While smoking another 
cigarette he knocked off the burning tip in making an expansive gesture. 


REPRESSION AND SUPPRESSION 
In suppression, we consciously decide to exclude an idea from our 
thoughts, our conversation, and our actions; in repression, an idea is 
unconsciously and automatically excluded. In the following case, Albert 
was suppressing: 
| was stationed in Japan, flying combat missions with a B-29 squadron 
over North Korea. | had been there about three months and had flown 
14 missions. Each one seemed to get worse than the one before, and each 
time | was more afraid that something might happen. | dared not express 
my feelings for fear of being left on the ground and taken off the crew. 
| managed to pull myself together and make that fifteenth mission. We 
were over the target when one of our highly explosive bombs failed to 
release properly and "hung" in the bomb bay armed. My first thought was 
to get out of the plane, but this would have resulted in a panic. Since | was 
the one person who could reach the bomb, | climbed into the open bomb 
bay and disarmed it. . . . Oddly, | never again was afraid to fly a combat 
mission. 


But in the following case, Elmer was repressing: 


When | was about six years old, my mother and | went for a walk in the 
small Pennsylvania town where we lived. My curiosity was aroused by a 
blacksmith shop, and | cautiously proceeded to investigate it. The blacksmith 
offered to set me up on one of the horses. As he picked me up, he left 
great black hand prints on my clean shirt. | was terrified by the size and 
movement of the horse, and my mother scolded me for getting dirty after 
| was lifted down. From that time until my mother accidentally recalled the 
incident to me when | was in high school, | was much afraid of horses 
and felt strongly that they were particularly dirty animals. 


It is often difficult to tell whether a person has suppressed or repressed 
an incident. Repression is more likely to be the mechanism used when 
a person has never put the incident into words and when the needs 
involved are both intense and completely blocked. Since these conditions 
are more frequent in childhood, children repress more than adults. 
Repression is difficult either to measure or to experiment upon. As 
a consequence, most of our knowledge of it is based upon clinical case 
studies. Experiments verify that repression does occur [Sears, 1944]: 
“<... there is a growing pile of evidence that some kind of process does 
operate to produce a differential recallability of painful and gratifying 
ideas." Some of the most convincing clinical evidence of the far-reaching 
effects of repression comes from the study of phobias, such as Elmer's 
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fear of horses. Incidents of reaction formation provide additional but 
less satisfactory evidence of repression. 


REACTION FORMATION 

Repression is often accompanied by behavior and feelings exactly 
opposed to the repressed tendency: the frightened boy whistles happily 
as he passes the graveyard at night; an extremely aggressive man, afraid 
of his own destructive impulses, acts humble; the alcoholic, driven by 
a desire for liquor, gives temperance lectures; the man who is fascinated 
by salacious literature becomes the condemning censor. Such behavior 
suggests repression, but the suggestion may be extremely ambiguous. 
One may with apparent equal validity ascribe opposite motives to the 
same person: the mother who protects her child’s interests with zeal can 
be diagnosed as either hating or loving her offspring; the man who is 
kind and idealistic can be diagnosed as either loving or hating mankind. 

One helpful clue in recognizing reaction formation is that the be- 
havior accompanying it is excessive. For example, a lawyer has a wife 
who is an artist. In order to allow her to pursue her career, he has taken 
over much of the care of the children and the management of the home. 
Yet he is loud in his admiration of his wife. At dinner parties other 
husbands (and wives) become irritated by his sole topic of conversation 
—the artistic achievements of his wife and his pride in them. His legal 
friends react in the same way and feel something odd about the intensity 
of his remarks. One remarked: “I think he hates his wife’s guts.” Another 
clue to the presence of reaction formation is its fruits: a mother appears 
to be devoted to her child, yet the child is unhappy and seems to dislike 
her mother; a fanatical crusader manages to create only resentment and 
confusion; an extremely polite teacher creates a feeling of distrust and 
dislike among his students. 

Civilization requires some repression of everyone, but successful 
repression has a grave weakness: it keeps its user ignorant of the obsta- 
cles that make him anxious. Also, repression often adds to his woes by 
making his behavior seem so queer and baseless that he himself fears 
that he is not normal. In addition, since repression is seldom more than 
partially successful, he must spend a great deal of energy and use a 
great many other mechanisms just to keep the lid on his impulses. 


Defense mechanisms 

When we are in a situation that blocks us, we can leave it or stay in it. 
If we stay, we protect ourselves by using defense mechanisms: we stub- 
bornly stick to our goal and proceed on the principle that “The best 


defense is offense (aggression); or we try to present ourselves in an 
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unreasonably favorable light (rationalization); or we shift our strivings 
from one goal to another one which will satisfy the same need (compen- 
sation); or we deny our needs and goals by acting as if they were the 
needs and goals of someone else (projection), All these mechanisms 
help us to stay in the frustrating situation and continue to communicate 
with other persons even though the interaction may not be very effective. 


AGGRESSION 

The word aggression has many meanings: we call a vigorous person 
"aggressive"; we call the person trying to gain something from another 
"aggressive"; we call the person who tries to dominate others "aggres- 
sive"; we call the person who is consciously or unconsciously trying to 
hurt or destroy what he sees as the source of his frustration "aggressive." 
Although the meanings overlap, it is with the last meaning that we are 
primarily concerned here. Aggressive responses may be classified as 
extrapunitive or intropunitive. Rosenzweig [1944] defines extrapunitive 
responses as those “, . . in which the individual aggressively attributes 
the frustration to external persons or things" and intropunitive responses 
as those “. . . in which the individual aggressively attributes frustration 
to himself.” 


Extrapunitive An aggressive response may be a physical attack upon 
an obstacle, 


A man came into a service station to have a muffler installed on his car. 
Rust and corrosion had frozen the old muffler to the new tail pipe. After 
ten minutes of pulling and tugging, the mechanic became so angry that 
he took a 10-pound hammer and beat the muffler full of holes and ruined 
the tail pipe. The owner flew into a rage and swore at the mechanic. 


Physical attacks, even upon objects, generally bring retaliation, and as 
a consequence our direct attacks upon others usually take a verbal form, 
as in the case of Lawrence. 


| hurried home from class at noon so that | could eat lunch before | went 
to work. Because | only had a few minutes, | didn’t remove my food from 
the tray before eating, which is one of the rules of the dining room. When 
the resident adviser suggested that | do so, | became angry and left. When 
he came to my room later to explain why he had made the request, | told 
him I didn’t want to listen to his silly pitter-patter and closed the door in 
his face. That evening | was telling everyone how he had overstepped his 
authority and how authoritarian and inhuman he had been. 


Verbal aggression also brings retaliation: the child who criticizes 
his parents may be punished, and the employee who attacks his boss 
may be fired, But suppression of anger increases tension, which, in turn, 
increases the feelings of hostility and of anxiety. The displacement of 
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aggression, shifting the attack from a feared object to an unfeared one, 
is one way out of the circle: the child beats her doll; the employee beats 
his wife; the student attacks his smaller roommate. Freud felt that the 
objects of many different emotions could be displaced [Freud, 1938, 
p. 246]. 
That the lonely spinster transfers her affection to animals, that the bachelor 
becomes a passionate collector, that the soldier defends a scrap of coloured 
cloth—his flag—with his life-blood, that in a love-affair a clasp of the hands 
a moment longer than usual evokes a sensation of bliss, or that in Othello 
a lost handkerchief causes an outburst of rage—all these are examples of 
psychic displacements which to us seem incontestable. 


Displaced aggression may roam far afield. Boys at a summer camp 
were given scales measuring their attitudes toward Mexicans and Japa- 
nese. They were then required to take part in a long and uninteresting 
testing session. Furthermore, the session was deliberately made to run 
overtime so that the boys missed their weekly trip to the local theater. 
By the end of the session they were extremely frustrated. They did not 
express any direct aggression toward those administering the examina- 
tion. When they again completed the scales, however, their attitudes 
toward Mexicans and Japanese were much more unfavorable than those 
expressed at the beginning of the session [Miller and Bugelski, 1948]. 

Though a person may seek aggressive outlets far from the actual 
frustrating object, he still seeks objects of a similar type: the frustrated 
child finds it more satisfying to attack a doll than a block of wood; the 
employee finds it more satisfying to attack his wife than to saw down 
à tree; the student finds it more satisfying to hit his roommate than a 
dog. Aggression tends to generalize, that is, to spread from the original 
object to similar objects. The more intense the frustration and the less 
clear its cause, the greater the generalization. Objects too dissimilar do 
not arouse aggression, nor does an attack upon them bring much relief 
of tension. We generally see some person as the source of our frustra- 
tions. Consequently, displacement of aggression to any other person 
generally provides us with a sufficiently similar experience to be satis- 
fying. If the person is too similar to the feared person who blocked us, 
however, the defense is inadequate, for we then feel too much of the 
same fear we have of attacking the frustrating person himself. 


Intropunitive A not infrequent object of aggression is the frustrated 
person himself. He may feel that he is the primary source of his frustra- 
tion—and he may be right. Consequently, he criticizes himself, and in 
extreme cases he may actually inflict physical punishment upon himself. 
He is no more likely to be right than the extrapunitive person who 
attacks someone else, but he is more likely to change his behavior. 
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Extrapunitive or intropunitive, the release of aggression may be not 
only a relief but a help to a frustrated person. The sudden discharge of 
tension in an angry outburst may so relax him that he can see his situa- 
tion more clearly. Thus, catharsis, the release of tension through the 
expression of pent-up feelings, is a part of all psychotherapy as well as 
of all constructive human relationships. 


RATIONALIZATION 

In rationalizing, we give a good reason for what we want rather 
than the real reason. The many forms of rationalization have the com- 
mon aim of lessening frustration. Hardly an hour passes in which we do 
not rationalize some of our behavior: the stumbling child blames the 
chair; the defeated tennis player restrings his racket; the rejected 
suitor suddenly finds faults in the girl; the cheating student explains that 
“everyone does it”; the angry father beats his frail son because “it will 
do him good”; the man who betrays his friend for gain explains that 
“you must be practical”; the avaricious person points out that "the 
Lord helps those who help themselves.” Rationalization is a mild form 
of repression in which the facts are distorted rather than forgotten. 
Sometimes it is our needs that are distorted, sometimes the obstacles that 
block them, and sometimes the goals we seek. Most of the time it is all 
three. 


Rationalization of motives A child soon learns that his “bad” behavior 
is not punished if he can convince his parents that his motives were 
"good." If he makes his baby brother cry by shoving a rattle into his 
face but explains that he had found it and was returning it to its rightful 
owner, he is likely to avoid a spanking. The child learns what are "good" 
and “bad” motives from his parents, from his friends, and from his 
teachers. Eventually, he accepts these standards as his own and as an 
adult feels guilty and inferior when his motives are socially unacceptable. 
He then attempts to rationalize unacceptable motives to avoid guilt 
feelings. 

Physical aggression is such an unacceptable motive that only an 
appeal to self-preservation normally makes it acceptable. Frank, a college 
student, recalling his high school days, says: 

Before a football game with our principal rival, | was told that a guard on 
the opposing team was out to smear me. On the first play of the game, he 
tried to tackle me. | could have gotten loose, but instead | went down with 
my knees flying. That was the last game of the season for that guard, for 
| had broken his jaw and nose. Deep within myself, | knew that my action 
was not excusable. But | kept telling everyone who would listen that it was 
done in self-defense. 
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The play of this youngster 
reveals active hostility toward a 
new brother that has just 
arrived in his family. Such 
hostile feelings towards younger 
siblings are very common 
among children, and their 
expression in such harmless 
ways is beneficial. [C. Bernstein; 
Black Star) 


The love of a mother for her children has such a high social value 
that she must explain even minor lapses. 


When the children get too noisy for my nerves, | tell them to play outside 
because the fresh air is good for them. 


In turn, she may use the maternal motive to explain otherwise 
unacceptable behavior: 


| was planning to attend a PTA meeting one evening. When my husband 
said he would be away that night, | decided that | would have to stay 
home, because the boys were apt to stay up too late if | left them alone. 
thts was true enough, but | was really using it as an excuse not to go to a 
boring meeting. Not to go because | thought | would be bored made me 
feel like a poor parent who was uninterested in her child and his school, but 
if | stayed home so that my children would get their proper sleep, then 
| was still being a good mother. 


The examples may appear to suggest that rationalization is a con- 
scious process. It is not. A person may be somewhat aware of what he 
is doing as he begins to rationalize, and he may be able to recognize 
that he was rationalizing after it has served its purpose, but once à 
rationalization has been developed and while it is still useful, its origins 
are largely lost, for the person represses his real motive. He fools himself 
even when he may not be fooling others. 
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Rationalization of obstacles Rationalization may distort our view of 
the obstacle that is blocking our desire. It may, for example, allow us 
to shift blame from an actual obstacle to one that is more acceptable. 
John says: 


| wanted to make the wrestling team the first year | was in high school. 
After two weeks of practice, | realized that there were two letter men re- 
turning in my weight classification and that | would have no chance of 
being number one in my weight. | quit the team, explaining to my family 
and friends that | needed the time for study and for other extracurricular 
activities, 


More often the rationalization does not shift the blame to a different 
obstacle, but it changes our perception of the actual one. Kenneth 
explains how this form of rationalization works: 


In my junior year in high school, | played on the B team during the entire 
season. In my senior year | knew | wasn't going to make first string, so 
! walked off the field the day the coach was cutting the squad. | told my 
friends that the new coach, who didn't know me but knew some of the 
other boys, was playing favorites and not giving me a chance. 


The rationalization of obstacles often takes the form of blaming "exten- 
uating circumstances” beyond our control. 


Rationalization of goals Some of our goals make us feel tense and 
uncomfortable. Rationalization is an aid in making their pursuit more 
acceptable to ourselves and to others. Peter describes it this way: 


Ten months ago | wanted a newer car, so | traded in my 1951 Ford and 
bought a 1955 one. At the time, | had a job which required the use of the 
car, so | told people that the old Ford could not take the beatings | gave 
it in my travels on the dirt roads of rural areas. ! told about the necessary 
repairs that were coming due and the foolishness of putting any more 
money in a car as old as that. | realized later that I had greatly exaggerated 


the poor condition of my old car. 


Rationalizing goals is generally easy, for we normally have many 
motives for doing what we do. Thus, we need pick only the most 
pleasant and socially acceptable one as the explanation. Murphy gives 
the following example [1947, p. 547]: 


Suppose . . . that in the plans of King Leopold of Belgium relative to the 
exploitation of the Congo area, the sheer economic motivation constituted 
actually 90 per cent, the love of glory and the status as an empire builder 
another 5 per cent, the fun of power politics 4 per cent, and all the more 
idealistic motives, such as education of the natives, 1 per cent. Leopold 
then needed only to make this last 1 per cent the anchorage point or figure, 
relegating to the ground the other 99 per cent. 
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The task in determining the actual motive for our conduct is not so 
much one of identifying it but of giving it the proper weight. 


Rationalization of impulses We do most things impulsively and with- 
out thinking about them. And it is well that we do, for we do so many 
things for such complicated reasons that we would be paralyzed if we 
always tried to have a reasoned plan of action. Still, from infancy we 
are deluged with demands for an explanation: “What happened? What 
are you doing? Why did you do that?” And we learn that it is well to 
develop a facility for providing reasons for our unreasoned behavior. 
It is better to have an acceptable than an unacceptable explanation, 
but it is better to have an unacceptable explanation than none at all. 
People expect us to explain our actions. More important, we expect 
ourselves to be reasonable. If we are not, we feel that we are not in 
control of ourselves. Consequently, we feel tense and are driven to 
provide ourselves with a reason. Raymond describes the process: 


Last summer | was in New York. On the day | was to leave | was walking 
down Thirty-fourth Street looking at the shop windows when | noticed a 
small transistor radio, | never had any idea of buying such a radio and 
had no use for one, but, on impulse, | walked in and inquired how much 
it cost. The first price mentioned seemed exorbitant, but the salesman 
cut the price until it was a third of the original price. As | was walking out 
of the store, he said, '*O.K., I'll sacrifice it,” and he cut the price again. 
Impulsively, | reached for my wallet and bought it. 

What made me buy it is still an enigma to me. Even while the receipt 
was being made out, | was becoming doubtful. By the time | had gotten 
to the corner of Seventh Avenue, | began to feel uneasy and angry with 
myself. | sat down on the edge of my hotel bed to think about it, since 
| could not get it out of my mind. | started listing the advantages | would 
get from the radio: | could use it any place, | could listen to ball games 
when | was outside, | thought of the reasonable price, etc. My tension 
decreased as | convinced myself that there was a reason behind my action 
and that | had a rational answer for anyone who asked me why | had 
bought it. 


Benefits of rationalization Rationalization has a bad reputation, only 
some of which is deserved. Some people, of course, use the mechanism 
so frequently and so intensely and maintain their explanations so rigidly 
in the face of clearly contradictory facts that they lose contact with 
pee but the normal use of rationalization has many things to be said 
or it. 

A ready rationalization often saves energy for more fruitful pur- 
poses. Many times, what motivated a person to do what he did, why he 
failed to overcome an obstacle, or how he came to choose a particular 
goal makes little difference to the person himself or anyone else. In such 
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cases the rationalization most readily available will suffice. An accurate 
motivational analysis requires information, skills, and an objectivity that 
most of us lack. A facile explanation of behavior that is past and so 
cannot be changed provides greater opportunities to concentrate on 
present and future behavior. 

Rationalization also helps ease the pain of some of life’s irremedial 
frustrations. Vernon says: 


My wife and | were expecting our second child. She was about two and 
one-half months pregnant, and we had started to plan for the new baby. 
Our conversation was often on the subject of whether it would be a boy 
or a girl and what the new baby would need. When my wife miscarried on 
New Year's Eve, we were shocked and stunned. When we had partly re- 
covered, we told ourselves that we could not really afford another baby 
just now, that a baby would have required much extra work just when ! 
was trying hard to finish school, and that there must have been something 
wrong with the baby that caused it to miscarry. 


The only sensible criterion for judging such rationalizations is that they 
work, at least a little. 

Taking an aspirin is less drastic than taking morphine; rationalizing 
is less dangerous than some of the mechanisms we might be forced to 
employ without it. Probably few of us could accept all the unpleasant 
truths about ourselves without becoming so anxious that our behavior 
would be disrupted. Our psychological aspirins relieve our everyday 
aches and pains, so that we continue to function in an integrated and 
effective way. 


COMPENSATION 

When a person feels strong and successful, he relaxes, When he 
feels weak and a failure, he compensates: he works harder to become 
strong and successful. He compensates consciously and unconsciously 
for biological, psychological, and social weaknesses. When one lung fails, 
the other lung works harder; when his heart valves weaken, heart mus- 
cles compensate by growing thicker; when one eye is lost, the other 
becomes more adaptable. If his muscles are weak, he exercises to become 
strong; if he is too emotional, he strives for self-control; if he is not 
intellectually quick, he studies harder. If his teacher speaks quietly, he 
listens more intently; if his father was a laborer, he works harder for 
social success. 

Direct compensation is the process of removing a specific weakness 
by making an unusual effort. The weak boy is compensating directly when 
he tries to become strong by exercising, by taking vitamins, and by 
eating well. The student who is weak in mathematics is compensating 
directly when he tries to become strong by extra study. And the wall- 
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flower is compensating directly when she strives to become well dressed, 
a skillful dancer, and a master of social conversation. 

Overcompensation is the process of molding an outstanding weak- 
ness into an outstanding strength. Demosthenes, a stammering Athenian 
weakling as a child, became a famous and militant orator, Theodore 
Roosevelt, asthmatic and often sick as a child, became a Roughrider 
and a lion hunter. Lord Byron, crippled with infantile paralysis and 
neglected by his parents, became an athlete, a writer of powerful verse, 
and a hero to a vast audience. 

Substitute compensation is the process of becoming strong in one 
area because of an outstanding weakness in another. Immanuel Kant, 
suffering from a sunken chest which restricted the action of his heart 
and lungs, became a great philosopher. This mechanism is also illustrated 
both by the weak student who tries to become an outstanding athlete 
and by the poor athlete who tries to become an outstanding student. 

Indirect compensation refers to more devious substitute compensa- 
tions: a boy steals automobiles to compensate for being humiliated by 
his parents; a girl becomes sexually promiscuous to compensate for a 
feeling of being unwanted. The most common form of indirect compen- 
sation is that sought by parents through the achievements of their 
children. Thus, the druggist who wanted to be a doctor enjoys his son's 
successes in medical school. If the child's interests and abilities fit the 
ambitions of his parents, the result may be good. But many unhappy 
college students have been pushed into unsuitable programs as a result 
of the compensatory efforts of their parents. 

Neurotic compensation comes into play when normal compensatory 
efforts fail. For example, the physically weak student attempts to com- 
pensate by getting the highest marks in school, but his ability is not 
equal to it. Try as he may, he never comes out better than the middle 
of the class. He overcompensates and works still harder. Again he fails, 
for he becomes so nervous and exhausted that he cannot do as well as 
he did before. So he develops a neurotic compensation: he falls ill, 
develops symptoms, stays at home, dominates his parents, and becomes 
the center of attention in the household. Adler felt that all neuroses 
originated in a similar way [1955]: 


Every neurosis can be understood as an attempt to free oneself from a 
feeling of inferiority in order to gain a feeling of superiority, The path of 
neurosis does not lead in the direction of social functioning, nor does it 
aim at solving given life-problems, but finds an outlet for itself in a small 
family circle, thus achieving the isolation of the patient. The exemptions 
and privileges of illness and suffering give the patient a substitute for his 
original hazardous goal of superiority. 


Everyone has weaknesses and makes some effort to overcome them, 
but when compensation is used as a defense mechanism, the effort to 
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overcome the weakness is an unusual one. How much of the unusual 
effort is justified? This depends on the values of the person, the nature 
of his weakness, and how likely it is that he can overcome it. In general, 
though, as the following fable illustrates, the compensating person is 
too preoccupied with overcoming his weaknesses and not enough con- 
cerned with developing his strengths [Burnham, 1919]: 
In antediluvian times, while the animal kingdom was being differentiated 
into swimmers, climbers, runners, and fliers, there was a school for the 
development of animals. The theory of the school was that the best 
animals should be able to do one thing as well as another. . . . 

No one was allowed to graduate from the school unless he could climb, 
swim, run, and fly at certain prescribed rates; so it happened that the 
time wasted by the duck in the attempt to run had so hindered him from 
swimming that his swimming muscles had atrophied, and so he was 
hardly able to swim at all; and in addition he had been scolded, punished, 
and ill-treated in many ways so as to make his life a burden. He left 
school humiliated. . . . 

The eagle could make no headway in climbing to the top of a tree, and 
although he showed he could get there just the same, the performance 
was counted a demerit, since it had not been done in the prescribed way. 
An abnormal eel with large pectoral fins proved he could run, swim, 
climb trees, and fly a little. He was made valedictorian. 


PROJECTION 

Freud used the term projection for the process by which we ascribe 
to the external world the rejected impulses of the id. That is, we defend 
ourselves against our repressed guilt feelings by projecting them into 
other things and people. In this sense projection is clearly a mechanism 
for relieving frustration, and it is only in this sense that the word is used 
here. 

Wright [1940] produced projection by inducing guilt feelings among 
eight-year-old children. He gave each child two toys, one of which the 
child preferred more than the other. He then asked the child to give 
one toy to a friend to play with. Immediately after a child had given 
the less preferred toy, he was asked which toy the friend would have 
given away. Results: After the conflict situation he judged his friend as 
much less generous than he had judged him in a previous control situa- 
tion in which he did not have to give away a toy. The mechanism appears 
to operate in the way suggested below: 


REPRESSION: “I am not stingy; 
| am generous" 


ANXIETY AND 


"| am stingy"— GUILTY 


PROJECTION: “He is stingy” 
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Stinginess, in other words, was projected when the child felt guilty 
about his own stinginess. 

In its most extreme form, projection is a central quality of the psy- 
chosis known as paranoia. Freud advanced the theory that paranoia 
results from inadequate repression of homosexual impulses. He hypoth- 
esized that homosexual impulses arouse high anxiety in a person and 
that he therefore attempts to repress them. If he is unable to repress 
his homosexual impulses toward a person, he shifts to a reaction- 
formation defense: “I hate him.” If still unable to control the impulse, 
he shifts to projection: “He hates me.” Persons suffering from paranoia 
do seem to have pronounced homosexual tendencies. Gardner [1931], 
for instance, found that 47 percent of 120 paranoid patients showed 
clear-cut evidence of homosexuality; Page and Warkentin [1938] found 
the interest patterns of 50 male paranoid patients much more feminine 
than those of normal persons. The evidence is still too inadequate, 
however, to substantiate confidently Freud's idea. 

Projection is an everyday phenomenon: the baseball player misses 
a grounder and scowls at his glove; the housewife burns the dinner and 
blames the stove. Thelma, a kitchen supervisor, says: 


It was my duty to make sure specific duties were performed by my 10 
subordinates. During one of the peak rush periods | was transferring hot 
chowder from the soup kettle. | slipped on some trash on the floor, spilled 
the soup, and burned my foot. | laid the blame on the maintenance man 
who was to have cleaned up the kitchen area and threatened to fire him. 
Later, | realized that he could not be held responsible for every piece of 
trash and that | had spilled the soup because | had not watched my footing 
and was trying to work at too great a speed. It hurt my pride to admit that 
I was really at fault. 


Since it is often difficult in such everyday situations to assess accurately 
either motives or guilt, projection provides a particularly effective de- 
fense. But, like repression, it is dangerous, for it involves distorting an 
important part of the real world. 


Escape mechanisms 


We often deal with frustration by escaping from the blocking situation: 
the frustrated student withdraws from college; the frustrated worker 
quits to take another job; the frustrated wife divorces her husband. 
Physically leaving the field is often the most available, and sometimes 
the only, means of dealing with an obstacle, but what happens when 
one cannot or will not physically leave the field? Leaving the field 
psychologically is still a possibility. Negativism, a stubborn rebellion 
against external demands, is one way of physically remaining in the 
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field but psychologically leaving it. Fantasy, the withdrawal into a world 
of dreams, is another. And regression, returning to a type of behavior 
that was satisfying at some earlier time in a person’s life, is still another. 


NEGATIVISM 

The negativistic person has a strong and irrational resistance to 
accepting the suggestions of others. It is partly a defensive and partly 
an escape mechanism, for it combines aggression with efforts to escape 
from the blocking situation. The use of this mechanism is more common 
among boys than girls and normally reaches a peak between the ages 
of two and three. When her son is three, a mother may have more suc- 
cess in controlling him by reversing her orders: “Don’t eat your egg,” 
“Dont go to bed,” etc. The use of negativism gradually tapers off, but 
there is generally a brief resurgence during the pubertal period. Buhler 
[1933] reports that more than half of a group of thirteen-year-old girls 
reported having “poor social relations” with their parents, whereas less 
than 10 percent of nine- and seventeen-year-olds made such a report. 

A few adults continue to lean heavily upon negativism as an adjust- 
ment mechanism. The origin of their negativism generally lies in their 
early relations with their parents. On the one hand, their parents may 
have pulled, hauled, hurried, and interrupted them so frequently and 
unnecessarily that negativism became the only effective method of 
dealing with their frustrations. On the other hand, their parents may 
have so regularly given in to their rebellions that they learned to use 
negativism as a way of getting whatever they wanted, of freeing them- 
selves from unpleasant tasks, and of remaining pleasantly at the center 
of attention of their families. 

Most adults use negativism in milder forms and special situations: 
they do not openly oppose, but they do resist suggestions; they argue 
small points in routine; they fail to “understand” what they were told 
to do; they do what they were told to do in a sloppy manner. Responses 
of this sort commonly arise in relations with people of authority, for few 
leave childhood with entirely positive feelings toward people with 
power. Consequently, most students have some negative feelings toward 
their teachers; employees have them toward their bosses; the bosses 
have them toward union leaders; union leaders have them toward man- 
agers; and the poor have them toward the wealthy. Although these 
transplanted parent-child antagonisms occasionally serve some useful 
purpose, they more often hinder rather than help a person to achieve 
his goals, 

FANTASY 

We think in order to reduce our frustrations. Our thoughts can be 


a realistic effort to remove the obstacles that make us anxious. They can 
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Problem solving 


Daydreaming Reasoning 


THINKING 


Fig. 11.2 Both daydreaming and reasoning have wish-fulfilling and 
problem-solving elements. 


also provide an escape from frustration by giving us imaginary satisfac- 
tion: hungry men dream of food; shipwrecked men dream of what they 
will do when they return; poor men dream of the death of the relative 
who will leave them money. Such wish-fulfilling thoughts are fantasies. 
As Figure 11.2 suggests, thoughts shade from the wish-fulfilling to the 
problem-solving, from the autistic to the realistic, from the free to the 
controlled. Freud stated that all night dreams were wish-fulfilling, even 
the unpleasant, for these were only wish fulfillments in disguise. Such 
an assertion is hard to prove (or disprove). There is little question, 
however, that dreams are more wish-fulfilling than are daytime fantasies 
or critical thinking. 

Most of us forget our fantasies so quickly that we underrate their 
frequency. Set an alarm for the middle of the night, put a pencil and 
pad beside you, jot down what you are thinking of when you awake, 
and then compare the account with what you can recall about it in the 
afternoon. The results are likely to demonstrate the extent of the repres- 
sive forgetting: we "forget" the anxiety-arousing aspects of our dreams. 

Varendonck [1921] made a similar but more systematic study of 
his daydreams. He found that they started from either outer stimuli or 
from spontaneous memories that touched on matters of personal im- 
portance. By associative links these would be guided to his own worries, 
interests, or pleasant wishes that he imagined as being fulfilled. Many 
of his reveries had to do with writing a thesis, getting a doctor's degree, 
and securing a position, these being his chief concerns at the time. He 
noticed that they proceeded almost like pictures of actual events with 
an absence of words like if and when. 

Figure 11.3 shows the prevalence and types of daydreams among 
undergraduate men [Shaffer and Shoben, 1956]. In comparison with 
the men, the women were much less concerned with feats of daring 
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and bravery and much more concerned with dreams of physical attrac- 
tiveness, The women were also less likely to dream of vocational success 
or of making a heroic rescue but more likely to dream of being a martyr. 
Men and women reported sexual, possessive, and destructive fantasies 
about equally often. The fantasies of a group of graduate students 
averaging twenty-eight years of age were not markedly different from 
those of the undergraduates. About half the students reported having 
systematic fantasies with an elaborate plot which was imagined again 


Fig. 11.3 Percentage of college men who had recently experienced 
different types of daydreams. [Data from Shaffer and Shoben, 1956] 
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POSSIBILITIES OF SELF-ANALYSIS 


Many persons who are interested in self-improvement consider analyzing them- 
selves. Often, however, they fail to realize the limitations imposed by the 
personality mechanisms discussed in the present chapter. Ada Hirsh has written 
of the possibilities in self-analysis. As a psychoanalyst she sees it from the point 
of view of the psychoanalytic theory and therapy of Freud. Most psychotherapists 
do not fully subscribe to Freud's ideas and methods, although all make some 
use of them. She describes the similarities and differences between psycho- 
analysis and self-analysis and explains the strengths as well as the weaknesses 
of self-analysis. [Hirsh, 1953] 


Circle the “T” for those of the following statements that reflect her point of 
view and the “F” for those that do not. 


TIE 1. The goal of neurosis consists in pacifying anxiety while maintaining 
the personality structure as it is. 

mer 2. The main problem in self-analysis is the tendency of a person to 
accept his limitations too readily. 

T F 3. A neurosis operates most completely in an atmosphere of confusion. 

T F 4. Once a person is able to put his unconscious processes into words, 
his self-analysis is a success. 


and again. Less than 3 percent of the students studied reported no 
recent daydreams. 

Daydreams entertain and amuse, but the daydreamer also sometimes 
hits upon better ideas than the critical thinker, for his thoughts are free 
to roam over a larger area. It is difficult, therefore, to draw the line 
between daydreaming and constructive planning. It is even more difficult 
to separate dreaming from creative thinking, which lies quite close to 
fantasy; a world without fantasy would be one without music, painting, 
literature, drama, or new ideas. As the following report by Pauline 
suggests, it is often difficult to judge whether a particular person's 
fantasies are doing harm or good. 


My daydreaming usually takes the form of a conversation between my inner 
mind and my outer mind, or at least that is the way it seems to me. My 
outer mind, which controls my daily activity, is below average. Consequently, 
many of the things that I do are below average. On the other hand, my 
inner mind has a much greater potential. In fact, it is brilliant. So when 
things aren't going too well, my outer mind and inner mind have con- 
versations. My inner mind usually gives me a very satisfactory answer to 
my problem. But the answer is generally very difficult and involves my 
working harder and meeting the problem head on. | call my inner mind 
my "mental suspenders,” because it is constantly trying to pull up my 
lazy average self and get me going on something more productive. 
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T F 5. In self-analysis, a person should strive to verbalize his destructive 
impulses. 

EF 6. The success of a self-analysis depends on the degree to which a 
person can identify and fight resistance. 

T F 7. Most people who attempt self-analysis realize from the beginning 
that they know very little about themselves. 

T F 8, The more serious a person's problems, the less likely he is to benefit 
from self-analysis. 

T F 9. People who are not in need of psychoanalysis but want to enhance 
the depth of their experience are likely to benefit from self-analysis. 

T F 10. Statistical studies show that one in three who attempt self-analysis 
benefit from the effort. 

T F 11. Anyone considering self-analysis should first discuss it with a 
psychoanalyst. 

T F 12. Those who try to analyze themselves while they are being psycho- 
analyzed are unlikely to benefit from either. 

T F 13. As self-analysis succeeds, living becomes more difficult but more 
meaningful. 

T F 14. Humility is required in considering the possibilities of self-analysis. 

T F 15. An understanding friend can be as helpful as a psychoanalyst. 


ee, 


The daydreams of neurotic and normal persons differ not so much 
in their frequency as in their type. Neurotic dreams are more likely to 
be of the suffering-martyr type than of the conquering-hero type, more 
likely to be of death and destruction than of success. They are also 
likely to concern results more than processes: those who dream that 
they have found a way to solve a problem have put fantasy to some 
work; those who dream of the pleasant consequences of having solved a 
problem have accomplished little toward the objective solution of their 
problems. 

The more frustrating the real world, the more fantasy is used to 
relieve the frustration. For example, a fourth of the persons reporting 
their persecutions under the Nazi regime to Allport et al. [1941] said 
that their daydreaming had increased during the regime (some had 
suicide fantasies), and none said they had decreased. Thus, the reduc- 
tion of fantasies can be achieved best and perhaps in no other way, by 
making the experiences of the real world more satisfying. Those who 
feel they daydream too much can help themselves most by conducting 
a more successful attack on the obstacles which are blocking them. 


REGRESSION 


The frustrated adult often acts like a child: he may “cry like a 
baby,” have a temper tantrum, or run home to mother, or he may attack 
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his adult problems in the simple, emotional, and primitive manner of a 
child (primitivation). Or he may attack problems in the way he used 
to attack them when he was a child; that is, he escapes from adult to 
childish ways (retrogression). Both these mechanisms are referred to as 
regression. 

Blocking produces primitivation. Barker et al. [1941] first set up a 
free-play situation for 30 intelligent preschool children. Each child was 
allowed to play alone with some toys for a half hour. During this period 
his play was rated on its constructiveness: degree of organization, size 
of units, elaborateness of fantasies, etc. The next day he was brought 
in again and allowed to play with some much more desirable toys, but 
for only 15 minutes. Then, without explanation, he was taken to the 
end of the room where he had played the day before and allowed to 
play with the original toys for a half hour. While he was playing, he 
could see the more desirable toys through a wire net that had been 
lowered between him and them. His play was again rated on its con- 
structiveness. Result: 25 of the 30 children regressed. Their play became 
more disorganized, more restricted as to area of activities and interest, 
less specific, and less realistic. 

Blocking also produces retrogression. How many of the children 
in the above experiment played with the toys as they had actually played 
with toys at an earlier age? On the basis of animal experiments, it is a 
safe guess that many of them did. Martin [1940], for example, trained 
rats to turn in only one direction at one point in a maze. He then re- 
trained them to turn in the opposite direction at the same point. Finally, 
he shocked the trained and retrained rats as they came to the point. 
The rats retrogressed to their original turning habits. Further, the more 
strenuous the training in the original habit, the more likely they were 
to return to the habit when frustrated. 

Homesickness, a yearning for the simpler ways and more familiar 
surroundings of earlier years, is a mild and common form of regressive 
reaction. As in other forms of regression, the homesick are frustrated, 
for they lack the skills to meet the problems presented by their new 
environment; the homesick freshman lacks the social skills required by 
his new environment; the homesick traveler does not understand the 
language of his new associates. The homesick lack self-confidence. In 
general, they feel that they are failures in their new situation, and are 
too depressed to do the things they may know they ought to do to be 
successful. On the other hand, they are often fearful that they will be 
tempted to do things in their new environment that they feel they ought 
not to do. Those who experience homesickness do not differ so much 
from others in the nature of their homes as in their greater instability 
[McCann, 1943]. 
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The mechanisms as a whole 


To understand the mechanisms it is helpful to consider them separately; 
in practice, however, they overlap and intertwine. For example, a tennis 
player is partially unaware of the fact that an unexpected defeat has 
made him anxious (repression), and he makes critical comments to his 
teammates about his opponent (aggression), He feels that his racket 
was at fault (projection) and tells other people that it was (rationaliza- 
tion). He cries like a baby (regression), dreams that night that he had 
won the match decisively (fantasy), and the next day sets up a strenuous 
practice schedule for himself (compensation). 

Nearly everyone uses all the mechanisms, but each person combines 
them in ways which are distinctive. They are like the similar ingredients 
of different stews which are combined in varying ways to give each its 
own flavor. Thus, an energetic person may make heavy use of aggression, 
while a lazy person stresses fantasy. And different people make quite 
different uses of the same mechanism. An unintelligent person uses 
simple rationalizations to justify his racial prejudices, whereas an intelli- 
gent person may evolve very elaborate ones. In general, while the 
mechanisms may be thought of as traits of personality, they are more 
suited to describing personality structure. 

Finally, a mechanism is a skill, like talking, that we develop to deal 
with our problems. The mechanisms are sometimes used in harmful or 
ineffective ways. To evaluate a person's talking we need to know what 
the results of his talking are likely to be. To understand and evaluate 
his use of a mechanism, we need to know why he is using it, how he is 
using it, and what the effects are likely to be. 


Summary 


The study of personality structure focuses upon the ways the parts of 
à personality are organized into a whole and whether the whole func- 
tions in a normal, very poor, fair, or excellent fashion. The test of the 
adequacy of a personality structure lies in the way it reacts to frustra- 
tions and conflicts, particularly those of an enduring nature. The repres- 
Sion of conflict is the basic psychological mechanism employed in dealing 
with conflicts. Reaction formation, the expression of behavior and feel- 
ings exactly opposite of those repressed, is one evidence of partial 
repression. Defense mechanisms (aggression, rationalization, compensa- 
tion, and projection) and escape mechanisms (negativism, fantasy, and 
regression) also come to the aid of repression. While it is helpful to 
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consider the mechanisms separately, they actually overlap and intertwine. 
Nearly everyone uses all the mechanisms but always in somewhat dis- 
tinctive ways. The use of any of the mechanisms may be slight or great, 
helpful or harmful. 
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chapter 12 Behavior pathology is the concern and the 
responsibility of us all. The patients who suffer from it are not the only 
persons who feel its effects; and the general practitioners, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers, who deal with it professionally, 

are not the only ones who need to 


understand it. CAMERON AND MAGARET ma ior 


personality disorders 


WViaroarcy EVERYONE at times feels tense and unhappy because his 
adjustment mechanisms to some extent are not working. For some peo- 
ple, however, the mechanisms are completely ineffective; these people 
feel such intense and prolonged unhappiness, or exhibit behavior so 
dangerous to themselves or to other people, that they need hospitalization. 
Psychosis is the term used to describe those suffering from such severe 
personality disorders. 

Roughly 1 percent of the people in the United States, or nearly two 
million persons, are suffering from some form of psychosis. They fill half 
of the hospital beds in the United States, outnumber our elementary 
and high school teachers, and are about double the number of students 
who graduate from college each year. In 1955 the cost of caring for 
them with public funds ran over one billion dollars. 

As citizens we pay for their care and indirectly determine the kind 
of treatment they get. As relatives, friends, or employers we are almost 
certain to have to deal with a mentally ill person in a more personal 
way at some time. Furthermore, we can learn something about ourselves 
from understanding disturbed persons, for psychologists are coming to 
think more strongly than ever that psychotic behavior always derives 
from, and is related to, normal behavior. This continuity, the similarities 
and differences among the psychoses, and the origin and treatment of 
psychotic disorders are briefly considered in the present chapter. 
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The continuity between normal and abnormal behavior 


Popular thinking often places a gulf between normal and psychotic 
behavior, for most people find it difficult to believe that the exaggerated 
and distorted behavior of the psychotic can be related to everyday 
behavior. Although the connection is not clearly understood, most psy- 
chologists believe that there is one. The transition from normal drinking 
to problem drinking, then to alcoholism, and eventually to alcoholic 
psychosis is an example of the continuity between normal and abnormal 
conditions. 


NORMAL DRINKING 

The amount of alcohol that a person drinks is related to at least 
three factors: his physiological tolerance of alcohol, the attitudes of his 
social group toward drinking, and the degree of his frustration. Some 
people can drink more than others and still have fewer unpleasant 
physiological reactions. Size is one factor: the larger the body, the less 
influence a given amount of alcohol will have. 

Social norms are probably the most important determinant of drink- 
ing behavior. Of students whose parents drink, nine-tenths also drink 
[Bacon and Straus, 1953]. Religious and national influences on drinking 
behavior are also striking. More Jewish students drink than any other 
group (94 percent among males). The percentage for Italians is almost 
as high, Yet, among religious groups, Jews are least often drunk; among 
nationality groups, Italians are least often drunk (the British are most 
often drunk). Among Jews drinking is related to religious ceremonies; 
among Italians wine is viewed as part of a meal. Among the majority 
of urban middle-class Americans, however, distilled spirits are taken on 
an empty stomach to allow the maximum effect of alcohol. Like tran- 
quilizers, alcohol is used to relieve anxiety: the greater the frustrations 
in a society, the more alcohol it consumes [Horton, 1943]. 

Heavy drinking has been declining in the United States. The total 
consumption of alcohol has remained constant over the last hundred 
years: in 1850 the average number of gallons consumed per capita was 
2.07; in 1950, 2.04. However, the per capita consumption of distilled 
alcohol in 1950 was less than half what it was in 1850; the per capita 
consumption of beer was almost ten times as great. In a survey of 17,000 
American college students, 74 percent reported that they drank alcoholic 
beverages, but less than half drank more than once a month, The 
majority of male drinkers and nine-tenths of the female drinkers have 
not been drunk more than once in their lives [Bacon and Straus, 1953]. 

Some consumption of alcohol is normal human behavior—unless we 
wish to call most of the human race abnormal. There is some evidence, 
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A NEWSWEEK correspondent touring 
the satellites, surveyed the Red “crisis of 
the bottle.” Here is his report: 
>Poland: Communist leaders have been 
forced to turn from their campaign of 
political indoctrination to the problem of 
hustling drunks off the streets. A bill has 
been introduced in Parliament to reduce 
the number of liquor stores by 15 per 
cent and build ten new “sobering-up sta- 
tions” (drunk tanks) at a cost of $1.5 
million. Despite a 15 per cent rise in 
vodka prices last year, drinking has in- 
creased by 15 per cent. Consumption is 
up two and one-half times over 1938 and 
totals 9 quarts annually for every Pole. 
Drinking now takes more out of the aver- 
age family’s meager monthly wage of 
$59 than any other single item. The way 
the Poles explain it: “Only what I 
drink is mine.” 
>Hungary: The government recently an- 
nounced the price of a “cure” in one of 
its drunk tanks would be raised from $10 
to $11.50. In the same week, arrests for 
drunkenness in Budapest shot up 30 per 
cent. Red bosses now blame a wave of 
"hooliganism," crime, and disease on 
drunkenness, but workers at some Hun- 
garian plants still get roaring drunk on 
the job. Liquor is sold illegally at res- 
taurants and can also be obtained at 
speakeasies known as “Spittoons.” A 
throat-searing form of illegal “white 
mule” also is available, and there are 
hundreds of bootleg stills in operation. 


Czechoslovakia: Authorities are press 
ing a crackdown on tippling, particular] 
by children 10 to 12 years old. Prague’ 
outpatient clinics for dipsomaniacs ad 
mits treating 20,000 new cases in th 
past six years. 

Rumania: Alcoholism, which disrupt: 
factory output in the other satellites, i 
retarding Rumania's predominant voca 
tion—agriculture. Peasants trudge off tc 
church on Sunday with raging hangovers 
and return home to start drinking again 
PBulgaria: A strict new law forbids sale 
of alchoholic drinks to those already 
drunk, to locomotive engineers, and tc 
policemen on duty. 

>East Germany: Alcoholism and its cor- 
ollary-absenteeism—is cutting deeply 
into production quotas. Drinking has be 
come not only a symptom of populai 
boredom but of resentment as well—onc 
form of resistance by disillusioned East 
Germans that cannot be crushed by 
Russian troops and tanks. 

Is Big Brother watching all this? In a 
widely publicized article in Izvestia, the 
government newspaper, Dr. Lidya 
Bogdanovich warned against drunken 
ness as a cause of psychic disorders, 
idiocy, and other such ailments. In Rus- 
sia, she warned, the time has now come 
for the formation of “a mass, voluntary 
Good-Living Society.” 


———————H—————— 


There are few societies where alcohol does not offer some people a 
areater or lesser escape from a reality that is viewed as terrifying, harsh, 


and unchangeable. [Newsweek] 


however, that light and heavy drinkers have different personalities. 
Kukuk [1960] compared the scores of light- and heavy-drinking college 
men on 22 personality traits. Like Eysenck [1958], he found no clear 
evidence that the heavy drinkers were more unstable. He did find that 
the heavy drinkers were less ambitious, less conforming, and had higher 
sex drives. The largest difference was in orderliness scores: the heavy 
drinkers had vaguer goals, did less planning, and were less organized 


in their daily lives. 
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THE CASE OF GEORGE 


George, a fifty-five-year-old civil engineer, is a heavy weekend drinker who likes 
to outdrink people. He is the construction supervisor for a large company and 
prefers outside to inside work. His father, a bank president, was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian with George and his brothers. His mother, now in a private home for 
the aged, had placed great stress on good manners and social conformity. 
During their high school days, George and his brothers stood up for one another 
and got into fights quite often. During his college years, George, who was short 
and slight, was manager of football, basketball, and baseball teams, while his 
two brothers were star athletes. His younger brother, the most popular of the 
three, was killed in an automobile accident when he was thirty; his older brother 
recently had a serious heart attack. 


Which of the following statements are true of George and which false? 


THE: 1. As a boy, George disliked his father and ignored his mother. 

T F 2. He is a heavy smoker. 

T F 3. George recently had a heart attack. 

T F 4. He buys a new hand-tailored suit every year. 

T F 5. He evaded military service during World War II. 

T F 6. He is sloppy about his appearance around the house. 

T F 7. He always makes a profit on the big jobs he supervises. 

T F 8. He likes to fix things around the house. 

T F 9. He and his wife get along well. 

T F 10. Few of his subordinates like him. 

T F 11. He has been known to take a shovel away from a laborer and show 
him how to dig a ditch. 

T F 12. It hurts him not to be invited to a party. 

T F 13. He is a dominating and aggressive boss. 

T F 14. George tends to be a conformist in social matters. 

T F 15. He approaches every job in a very systematic fashion. 


PROBLEM DRINKING 

Blackout, becoming drunk alone, drinking before or instead of 
breakfast, and aggressive behavior when drinking are warning signs that 
a drinker is becoming a problem drinker. Blackout is the condition in 
which a drinker after a spree has no idea where he has been or what he 
has done although he has not passed out. Among college drinkers, 75 
percent report that they never experienced any of these four conditions; 
13 percent report that they have experienced one of them; 8 percent 
report that they have experienced two of them; and only 3 percent 
report that they have experienced three or four of them. 
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Fig. 12.1 Percentage of drinkers experiencing varying numbers of 
"warning signs" who report severe social complications. [Data from Bacon 


and Straus, 1953] 


Figure 12.1 shows the relationship between the number of symptoms 
and the severity of social complications. Bacon and Straus defined severe 
social complications as an accident or injury caused by drinking, or 
formal punishment or discipline because of drinking (loss of a job, arrest, 
coming before college authorities), or both. Of those experiencing no 
warning signs only 2 percent reported complications, but of those experi- 
encing three or four of them almost half reported severe social compli- 
cations. The investigators conclude: *From the findings of our study we 
may venture a guess that 6% of the male student drinkers and at most 
1% of the women manifest positive signs of being potential problem 
drinkers.” 

Greater progress in the prevention of alcoholism would result from 
shifting attention from drinking in general to problem drinkers in par- 
ticular. For example, if a man’s wife, friend, or boss notes that he has 
markedly increased his drinking, that his behavior is going beyond allow- 
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able limits, that he is spending an unusual amount of time justifying 
and rationalizing his drinking, that he is beginning to hide some of his 
drinking, and that he is beginning to experience temporary amnesia, 
and if they thus recognize the signs of an incipient mental illness and 
cooperate in obtaining therapy for him, that man has the best chance 
of avoiding alcoholism. 


ALCOHOLISM 

There is considerable uncertainty about what alcoholism is and to 
what extent it exists: some published estimates put the number of alco- 
holics in the United States at over seven million and others put the 
number at a tenth of that figure. In any case, although only a small 
portion of alcoholics are committed, or have themselves committed, to 
mental hospitals, alcoholics constitute over 10 percent of admissions. 
For them, the responsibilities of everyday living have become impos- 
sible, and their behavior has become divorced from social reality. The 
most obvious evidence of lack of contact with reality occurs in the 
"bender," a prolonged session of excessive drinking which violates any 
possible interpretation of allowable behavior. Most alcoholics also 
show the physical consequences of prolonged and excessive drinking— 
tremors, cirrhosis, and chronic gastritis. However, dietary deficiencies 
(alcoholics seldom eat properly) are responsible for at least some of 
these symptoms. 

The conduct of alcoholics tends to be antisocial and amoral. 
Button [1956], using the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Revised Edition, compared 64 nonpsychotic alcoholics with a group of 
nonalcoholic mental patients. The alcoholics were significantly higher 
on the “psychopathic-deviate” scale, a measure of the degree of disregard 
for social standards. Among the particular statements and answers which 
most sharply differentiated the alcoholics from the nonalcoholics were 
the following (responses of the alcoholics are shown): 

I have never been in trouble with the law. (False) 


I enjoy gambling for small stakes. (True) 
I have no fear of spiders. (False) 


ALCOHOLIC PSYCHOSIS 


Less than half of the alcoholics admitted to mental institutions have 
psychotic symptoms. A forty-year-old business executive who had been 
drinking to excess for 13 years illustrates typical symptoms of alcoholic 
psychosis [Henry, 1938, pp. 157—159]. 


On admission he was anemic and undernourished and showed marked 
tremor of his tongue, lips and hands. He was unsteady and uncertain in 
his bodily movements and in his speech. He talked of scenery moving by 
on the ceiling, snakes crawling around and of a wolf bitihg at his chin. 
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"| can't sleep—there are two snakes crawling around on my pajama coat. 
| gave it to one of them (slapping bedclothes). My, what a lot of flies in 
this room! (none present). Guess l'Il wear these trousers (bed sheet). Here, 
Joe, leave those papers alone. I'll take this voucher along with me (takes 
hold of blanket)." He picks at pajamas and says, “Oh, there l've got you, 
you rascal.” He also picked an octopus off the floor and alligators out of his 
vest pocket. 

During the first four days his condition remained stationary. He saw 
brown cats, red canaries, bugs, dogs and goats in his room. At various 
times he said he was in a hotel, a club, a friend’s home, and aboard a ship. 
He carried on conversations with people not present. He talked as though 
his wife were in bed with him and he was apprehensive that she might be 
harmed. At times he appeared apathetic. He wet himself and made a diaper 
for himself out of a newspaper. Recent memory, retention and immediate 
recall were poor. He gave a rambling, inaccurate account of what he had 
been doing in the past month. Remote memory seemed unimpaired. Calcula- 
tion was inaccurate and he showed no insight regarding his mistakes. He 
said he was a little nervous but would soon be perfectly all right. . . . 

During the first few weeks of hospital treatment the patient's condition 
improved rapidly. The hallucinations disappeared but he continued to be 
troubled with visual distortions for three months. Objects seemed to be 
either too large or too small. He became apprehensive that his own voice 
was peculiar or that he was not acting normally. After five months he was 
discharged much improved with a diagnosis of delirium tremens. He con- 
tinued to improve and returned to his work. A year later he reported that 
he was living amicably with his wife and that they had a healthy child. He 
had solved most of his difficulties by total abstinence. . . . 


Mollie illustrates the transition from being a nondrinker to being an 
alcoholic with occasional psychotic episodes. Her case also illustrates 
the interaction of the three major elements in the development of an 
alcoholic: a serious personality problem, social norms that accept alcohol 
as an anxiety reliever, and a failure to recognize the early symptoms of 
problem drinking [Weinberg and Hire, 1956]. 

Mollie was forty when she first visited the alcohol clinic of City Hospital. 
weighed about 200 pounds, and was disheveled 
ere chipped from using them to 
d her right hand, which she had 


She was a powerful woman, 
and unkempt in appearance. Her teeth wi 


open bottles, and a large bandage covere 
accidentally cut in a fall. Her husband, slight and less than 5 feet tall, 


accompanied her, because she was "scared" to come alone. Mollie had an 
older and a younger brother. Although of average intelligence, she had left 
junior high school at sixteen to become à bus girl in a restaurant. 


Personal problem 
Mollie's difficulties stemmed from early childhood experiences. She felt she 
had been a “mistake,” that she should have been born a boy because "a 
girl had no place in our family." Her father, a quiet man during the week, 
would often get drunk on Saturday and severely beat her. At mealtime, if 
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one of her brothers wanted what was on her plate, her mother would order 
her: "Give it to him—he is the boy—he is the favorite—we have to show 
him that he is." As she got bigger, she alone was sent out “to do the dirty 
work,” such as collecting wood. Her brothers made such fun of her attempts 
to dress girlishly that she became embarrassed when wearing lipstick, 
make-up, or feminine clothes. When her older brother saw her on the street 
talking to a boy, he would hit her and send her home. 

As she grew up, she had no desire to have a husband. However, unknown 
to her family, she went out with an older man in the neighborhood who was 
a small-time racketeer with many jail sentences. She became pregnant and 
had a son. Neither Mollie nor her family were interested in her marrying 
the racketeer. Upon her son, however, Mollie lavished love and attention. 
When he was eventually drafted into the Army, Mollie began to drink 
very heavily. When he returned from the Army and married, Mollie wanted 
to get married “to get back on Richie." She had a good friend named 
Aaron, but he did not want to marry her. He did marry her, however, 
because, as he later described it, she ‘“‘nagged me to distraction, and it has 
been awful ever since.” 


Social norms 


Mollie's father used drinking to relieve anxiety and to relax. So did her 
brothers and her friends. On the anniversaries of their mother's death, Mollie 
and her brothers would sit around drinking and crying as they talked of 
their mother. Her brothers and their friends still talk about how much 
Mollie resembled her father when she drank. Said Mollie: "Anybody who 
kids me along and is kind to me can stop me from drinking.” 


Problem drinking 


In her early twenties Mollie began to show the warning signs of alcoholism 
in her drinking behavior. As a young girl, she had had an extreme aversion 
to liquor. Later, she had lost this aversion sufficiently to take an occasional 
social drink. After her mother's death she began to drink heavily, to have 
occasional amnesia, and to get into social difficulties. Yet it was not until 
after her son went into the Army that any serious attempt was made to 
deal with her problem. The attempt might have come somewhat earlier 
except that through her good-natured generosity and protective attitude 
toward the weak, Mollie maintained the friendship of her companions and 
neighbors. 


Therapy 


Though Mollie felt that her husband was understanding, she took out on 
him all the hostile reactions she felt but could not express toward her son, 
who had married against her wishes, had not invited her to the wedding, 
and had seen her rarely since. The times that Aaron had to run out of the 
house to avoid being beaten up increased. Eventually Mollie took Aaron's 
advice to visit Alcoholics Anonymous. Under AA supervision, Mollie im- 


proved: she had a "permanent," began to lose weight, and praised the 
organization to everyone. 
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Although Alcoholics Anonymous has a high percentage of success in 
helping its members maintain total abstinence, its success with Mollie at 
this time was short-lived. Three months after she had started attending 
meetings a woman member who had been sober for four years told her 
she would never make it. Mollie's reaction, immediate and violent, was 
directed first at the woman and then at the entire group. She accused them 
of being a “bunch of . . . phonies!” and of drinking secretly. She stamped 
out to the nearest bar, where she proceeded to get drunk. 

Two months later she returned to the outpatient clinic of City Hospital, 
complaining of nervousness and depression. Because of her alcoholic history, 
the clinic referred her to the psychiatric clinic, where she was seen two 
weeks later. She was then told to return in two weeks to complete a 
preliminary interview. It was during this period that she got into a drunken 
rage and went after her husband with a large kitchen knife. He fled to the 
bathroom and locked the door. She plunged the knife into the door, but 
the unexpected resistance caused her hand to slide along the knife, which 
cut an artery. Because of her repeated homicidal attacks, it was decided 
to begin psychotherapy immediately rather than put her on a waiting list. 

This was the first professional help Mollie received. In spite of an un- 
favorable prognosis, her initial response was good: she stopped drinking, 
began to leave situations where she was in danger of losing her temper, 
and rejoined AA. During the next few years she improved her control of 
her temper, established friendly relations with her son and his wife, reduced 
her weight, and began to develop more respect for herself as a woman. 
However, there were many serious lapses: she went on sporadic drinking 
sprees; she lost her temper, although these outbursts now almost always 
had her husband as the object; and she made one attempt at suicide by 
taking an overdose of Antabuse tablets, a drug valuable for reducing the 
symptoms of acute alcoholic states as well as for lowering the chronic 
craving for alcohol. The eventual outcome of the case was in doubt. 


Common elements in psychoses 


All psychotics have in common a severe disturbance of their contact 
with reality. They have an inadequate and inefficient contact with the 
world of physical reality, with the world of social reality, or with their 
own inner psychological world—often with all three: 
Thomas Bryan, a thirty-seven-year-old unmarried carpenter, was admitted 
to the hospital in January on the complaint of his mother: "He doesn't 
shave and lets his beard grow. He won't circulate with anyone. He lies in 
bed. I’ve been bringing him his meals. | am afraid he will go away and get 
caught in a snowstorm.” 
William Oslo, a fifty-eight-year-old race-track petty official, lost his job as a 
result of his belligerency. He was constantly criticizing his working wife, 
calling up his friends in the middle of the night to give them tips on the 
races, sending radiograms about purchasing horses which he could not 
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pay for, and attempting to organize large political rallies. When asked how 
he felt, he replied: “I never felt better in my life.” 


Howard Dennis, a forty-five-year-old unmarried employee of a board of 
education, was admitted to the hospital after he had scratched his neck 
with a piece of broken china in a suicidal attempt. In explanation he said: 
“It's depression from living an abnormal life. | spent too much money. | 
had another personality in my waking hours." 


Normal people vary widely in the adequacy of their contact with reality, 
but psychotics have almost none. All psychotics place a heavy burden 
on their families and on their society. They are incapable of caring for 
their elementary needs (like Bryan), of obeying the basic rules of 
society (like Oslo), or even of protecting themselves from themselves 
(like Dennis). 


The differences between psychoses 


Psychotics differ in important ways: some show an extreme disorganiza- 
tion of behavior, while others show little disorganization; some show 
an extreme desocialization of behavior, while others do not; some show 
profound deterioration of personality, and others do not. 


DISORGANIZATION OF PERSONALITY 
Disorganization is the disruption of unified responses to a situation 
and their replacement by responses that are fragmentary and haphazard. 


Cameron and Magaret give an illustration from everyday life [1951, p. 
449]. 


A housewife is preparing an elaborate dinner on the occasion of entertain- 
ing for the first time her husband's boss who, she has good reason to 
know, is exceedingly proper and an exacting tyrant. With just enough 
time left to set meticulously an attractive table, she discovers that all her 
silverware, which she had polished only the day before, has vanished. 
Her immediate behavior, before she arrives at a point where she can 
work out her predicament, will consist of a succession of startled and 
incredulous ejaculations, of hurried and usually abortive searching move- 
ments, inappropriate laughter and despairing tears. However normal and 
understandable such reactions may seem, under conditions of severe and 
unanticipated stress, they nevertheless exhibit clearly the distinguishing 
characteristics of behavioral disorganization. For the highly skilled, unified 
patterns of the competent housewife's conduct have been disrupted and 
replaced by behavior that is fragmentary, haphazard and chaotic. 


In alcoholic psychosis Among psychotics, the disorganization may be 


of unsurpassed complexity and intensity. For example, during attacks 
of delirium the alcoholic is completely disoriented, incapable of remem- 
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bering what happens, and continuously experiencing a wide variety of 
hallucinations. His behavior is extremely fragmentary and chaotic. 


Absence of disorganization in paranoia Our behavior tends to become 
disorganized when we are preoccupied or excited. Since many psy- 
chotics are either extremely preoccupied or intensely excited, disorgani- 
zation is very common among them. In paranoia, however, there is very 
little disorganization. Typically the person with paranoia shows a good 
grasp of correct conduct and leads a fairly well-adjusted life. The dis- 
order is characterized by fixed and often extremely well-organized 
delusions. The seeming normality of such people is demonstrated by the 
following example. 

Two students in a psychiatry class were given the name of a patient, 
were told which mental-hospital building he lived in, and were given 
no other information. They were asked by the instructor to find the 
patient, interview him, and diagnose his disorder. When they inquired 
at the building for him, they were informed that he was outside super- 
vising a group of workers who were tending the grounds. The patient, 
a neat, well-dressed man in his forties, reluctantly interrupted his work 
to talk to them, He told the students that he knew that they were 
medical sudents and that they were there for training purposes, that he 
approved of the purpose, but that he was at the hospital for reasons 
that had nothing to do with mental disorder. 

Finally, encouraged by the students, he explained that five years 
earlier his wife had had a serious operation. During her recovery she 
was given drugs to ease her chronic and severe pain. As a result she had 
become addicted to drugs and, unknown to him, had begun obtaining 
them through a local drug ring. He eventually discovered that she was 
not only taking the drugs but was being forced to submit to the sexual 
advances of members of the ring in order to obtain them. He stated 
that he had reported the situation to the authorities and showed the 
students a letter from the narcotics bureau indicating that the situation 
was being investigated. However, the drug ring had been sufficiently 
powerful to have him committed to the hospital so that no one would 
believe his testimony. T. 

The parts of the story fitted together in a logical and convincing 
manner. In later reviewing the written record, the students found it 
bulging with letters from local, state, and Federal authorities who had 
found his initial account convincing. However, careful investigation had 
shown that his wife had not had an operation and was not a drug addict. 
She was a middle-aged and unattractive but healthy and well-adjusted 
housewife. t 

Less than one in fifty cases admitted to mental hospitals are diag- 
nosed as "paranoia. Most, however, have some paranoid. symptoms: 
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misinterpretation, illogical thinking, delusions, ete. A large number of 
difficult persons, odd eccentrics, faddists, pseudo reformers, inventors, 
cantankerous and litigious men and women, usually never seen by 
psychiatrists or psychologists, fall into the category of persons with 
paranoid conditions or paranoid personalities. 


DESOCIALIZATION OF PERSONALITY 

In the process of desocialization, a person becomes more and more 
completely detached from people and society. As in the case of the 
hermit, the prisoner, or the lonely rancher, desocialization may be a 
consequence of physical separation. It may also be a consequence of 
one’s own insulating behavior: a shyness and distrust of others combined 
with a love of fantasies. The final step in the process is the development 
of an aversion to all human companionship and a love of loneliness. 


Presence or absence of desocialization in manic-depressive psychosis 
Most psychotics are at least somewhat desocialized, but not all. Manic 
patients, who may be extremely active, elated, and aggressive, are also 
sometimes excessively social. Clifford Beers [1948], writing of his own 
manic-depressive psychosis, reports that, after almost three years of 
depression, he suddenly became very excited. His mind was flooded 
with ideas for a vast program of humanitarian reform. He began writing 
letters about everything that had happened to him and soon exhausted 
his supply of stationery. He arranged to secure large quantities of 
wrapping paper, which he cut in strips a foot wide and pasted together 
into long rolls: “More than once, letters twenty to thirty feet long were 
written, and on one occasion the accumulation of two or three days of 
excessive productivity, when spread upon the floor, reached from one 
end of the corridor to the other—a distance of about one hundred feet. 
My hourly output was something like twelve feet. . . .” 

Writing could absorb only a fraction of his energies. He tried to 
assume charge of his part of the hospital, to conduct an investigation 
of hospital conditions, and to invent a machine for overcoming the force 
of gravity. With the wealth obtained from his invention, he planned to 
change his home city into a garden spot and center of learning with 
new parks, cathedrals, libraries, art galleries, theaters, mansions, and 
the most magnificent university in the world. 

Desocialization and disorganization often go together—but not al- 
ways. Extremely depressed persons, such as Beers was in the early years 
of his illness, are typically desocialized but not disorganized. Even in 
his social manic phase, Beers was not disorganized but overdriven, 
speeded up, and expansive. After his recovery, he dropped his experi- 
ments and his plans for changing the city, but he helped to establish 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, which was later expanded 
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to international dimensions. About 15 percent of the patients admitted 
to mental hospitals are classified as manic-depressives. They are very 
likely to recover. 


Desocialization in schizophrenia A central characteristic of the schizo- 
phrenic is extreme desocialization—behavior is dominated and deter- 
mined by private fantasies. The schizophrenic patient does not try to 
communicate with others. In speaking he has little concern with listeners 
and may converse fluently when no one is present. In writing, he is not 
interested in readers but in seeing his own thoughts on paper. His ges- 
tures, too, are often incomprehensible, for they arise from his own 
reveries and have no connection with the outside world. He cries, 
giggles, or laughs, not at the happenings in the social world, but at hap- 
penings in his private world. Such people are likely, as an anxious 
mother said, to “go away and get caught in a snowstorm.” 

In catatonic schizophrenia motility disorders dominate. In the 
stuporous phase, the catatonic may not speak, eat, or react to painful 
stimuli. He may lie with his eyes open without blinking for hours or 
days. He may show a waxy flexibility, so that his limbs tend to retain 
the position in which they are placed. In spite of his lack of reactivity, 
he may be quite observant and able to recall later many of the things 
that happened. Imagined experiences during this period may be on a 
cosmic scale, as were those of a patient who later reported that he was 
the battleground for a struggle between good and evil in the universe 
in which the forces were so equally balanced that the slightest move on 
his part would decide the struggle. Afraid to make the wrong move, he 
lay absolutely still. The stupor may give away in a few moments to 
violent, frenzied excitement. He may then talk incoherently, impulsively 
attack and attempt to kill another person, mutilate himself, or commit 
suicide. 

In paranoid schizophrenia delusions dominate the clinical picture. 
These delusions are typically changeable, numerous, and fantastic. The 
patient may believe that people are persecuting him; that he is Christ, 
Napoleon, or George Washington; and that he is being influenced by 
strange machines. He hears people murmuring against him, sees them 
lurking at the windows, feels the electric ticklings they are directing 
against his skin, and tastes the poison that they have slipped into his 
food. 

In hebephrenic schizophrenia the chief symptoms are silliness, inap- 
propriate smiling and laughter, an incoherent stream of talk studded 
with words made up by the patient, and fleeting bizarre ideas. It is the 
least clearly defined of the schizophrenic classifications and is often used 
to describe patients who are neither catatonic nor paranoid but are more 
Seriously disturbed than those cases classified as simple schizophrenia. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC EXPERIENCE i 


In November, 1948, a thirty-six-year-old college graduate and trained social 
worker was admitted to a private mental hospital. The diagnosis was catatonic 
schizophrenia. She was the wife of a professional man and the mother of three 
children. After three weeks she was discharged but was readmitted for three 
months the following November with the same diagnosis. She was admitted for 
the third time in July, 1951, and discharged in September, 1952, after electric 
shock treatments. [Anonymous, 1955] 


After her discharge she wrote an anonymous autobiography of her experiences. 
About half the statements below are quotations from the autobiography and half are 
contradicted by the autobiography. Circle the *T" for the statements that are from 
the autobiography and the “F” for those that are false. 


T F 1. | had never had any serious psychological problems until à few 
months before | was first admitted. 

T F 2. My marriage had always been a source of security for me and 
remained so throughout my illness. 

T F 3. | was suddenly confronted with an overwhelming conviction that | 
had discovered the secrets of the universe. 


— Á—— nd 


In simple schizophrenia, there is little or no evidence of catatonic, 
paranoid, or hebephrenic symptoms. It has been suggested as the basic 
form of schizophrenia, for it focuses upon the central symptom—a loss 
of interest in the environment. During adolescence and early adulthood, 
the mildly schizophrenic person drifts into a routine and solitary way 
of life, showing no ambition, little emotion, and no discontent. Some of 
the more capable persons of this type drift into simple clerical or manual 
jobs and resist efforts to change or complicate their routines. Others 
become idlers, vagrants, or prostitutes. 

Unlike the manic-depressive, who is typically socially mature and 
well established in his society, the schizophrenic always lacks maturity. 
As a result he becomes disorganized if he is desocialized, and he becomes 
desocialized if he is disorganized. The chances for recovery are only fair. 
Consequently, schizophrenic patients constitute one out of four of those 
admitted to mental hospitals and one out of two of those who are in 
mental hospitals at a given time. 


DETERIORATION OF PERSONALITY 

Deterioration is a general, severe, and relatively permanent drop in 
the effectiveness of a person's behavior. It may or may not occur in 
alcoholics, manic-depressives, and schizophrenics. It may be related to 
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T F 4. | always had some lingering doubts about the convictions that came 

so suddenly to me. 

| talked extensively with an imaginary companion. 

At no time during my illness did | see any visions. 

| was taken to the hospital in a rigid condition. 

Part of the time | was exploring a new planet but it was too lonely, 

and | had to get back to the earth somehow. 

T F 9. I was somehow an indispensable link in preventing total collapse. 

T F 10. I thought that my enemies were actively trying to interfere with my 
activities, and at times even to kill me. 

T F 11. The picture of myself which | had during my illness was much 
different from that which | had always carried around with me during 
most of my adult life. 

T F 12. | felt that | had the power to control the relation of the sun in rela- 
tion to other astronomical bodies. 

T F 13. As I improved | changed from a religious to a nonreligious type of 
orientation. 

T F 14. My relations with people generally became easier and more relaxed. 

T F 15. There were changes from a state of chronic sexual desire to semi- 
frigidity. 


4444 
annann 
ongy 


prolonged social isolation, ill-health, or retirement from normal activity. 
It may, in other words, have no relationship to brain damage. How- 
ever, if damage to the brain is sufficiently severe, a deterioration of 
behavior is inevitable. Even in that case the type of deterioration is 
more closely related to what the personality was like before damage 
than to the type of brain damage sustained. 


Deterioration in general paresis General paresis is an encephalitis 
which develops as a reaction to the invasion of brain tissue by the 
spirochete of syphilis. The condition may appear from 5 to 25 years after 
the original infection. The disorder can be very accurately diagnosed by 
an examination of cerebrospinal fluid. Untreated, it involves a rapid 
mental deterioration which terminates in death within a few years. 
The following case shows typical deterioration due to general 
paresis [Bluemel, 1938, p. 396]: 
Con K., a traveling salesman employed by a paint company, lost his position 
through inefficiency. He secured employment with a rival firm, but when 
calling on old customers he made no mention of his new connections. He 
showed curious lapses when sending orders, and wrote “two quarts” or 
“three gallons” but failed to specify what was wanted. When his superiors 
called his attention to these discrepancies he argued and became enraged. 
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Soon the difficulties and complications became intolerable and he was 
discharged. He then wrote letters to other firms asking for employmeni, 
but although he began with a request for work he usually ended with some 
irrelevancy, such as ordering cherry trees. At this juncture the patient went 
through his old check-books and happened to find an entry of two thousand 
dollars. He immediately concluded that this money had remained in the 
bank and had increased at compound interest for many years. Promptly 
he entered upon an orgy of spending. He promised his niece a $5,000 
string of pearls. He talked of building an automobile factory and manufac- 
turing a car which he would name Clara after his wife. He spoke of building 
a large and expensive home with a basement full of maids. When he was 
seen in consultation he told the doctor that he was going to make him a 
colonel and that he himself would be general. Together with his plans for 
personal and economic aggrandizement he had many trivial and nonsensical 
schemes typical of the paretic mind. Thus he decided that the entire family 
should have their tonsils and adenoids removed. His manner was euphoric 
and bizarre. When asked to put out his tongue he protruded it in a forceful 
and grotesque gesture. There was considerable slurring of speech; there 
was occasional quivering of the lips. The pupils were irregular and sluggish. 
The knee jerks were normal but were followed by movements in which the 
patient pantomimed his reflexes. 


In 1900, general paresis accounted for over 10 percent of the patients 
admitted to mental hospitals. At that time the disease was incurable. 
Today it can be prevented entirely by prompt treatment, and about 
four-fifths of advanced cases can be arrested. Though it is entirely 
possible for the disease to be eliminated, it still accounts for over 5 
percent of those admitted to mental hospitals. 


The origins of psychoses 


The determinants of psychoses vary with the psychosis. Alcohol and 
syphilis, for example, are the causes of alcoholic and paretic psychoses. 
On, the other hand, Huntington’s chorea, a rare disorder in which there 
is typically a steady deterioration in intellectual capacities, is due to 
genetic factors. In one English family, for example, where records ex- 
tending over six generations were available, 16 cases of Huntington's 
chorea are known to have occurred. In every one of the cases where 
information was available, one or both parents were known to have 
suffered from the disorder. Thirty-six percent of the children of parents 
having Huntington’s chorea were found also to have the disorder. Ac- 
cording to Mendelian laws, 50 percent should have been found. The 
most plausible explanation of the difference is that some of those with 
the pathogenic gene died in early life without showing signs of the 
disorder [Davis, 1957]. 
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The largest, and largely unsolved, problem concerns the origins of 
manic-depressive and schizophrenic disorders. Together, they account 
for about two out of three of the people in mental hospitals. It is gen- 
erally agreed that both genetic and environmental factors play a signifi- 
cant part in determining them. There is little agreement on the relative 
importance of the two factors. 


STUDIES OF HEREDITY 

The work of Kallmann [1953] provides evidence in support of the 
hereditary origin of psychoses. He has, for example, studied the inheri- 
tance of psychoses among more than a thousand patients who had a 
fraternal or identical twin. He found manic-depressive psychosis existing 
in less than 1 person in 200 in the general population, yet 26 percent of 
the fraternal twins and 96 percent of the identical twins of manic- 
depressives were also manic-depressives. Schizophrenia existed in less 
than 1 percent of a normal population but in 15 percent of the fraternal 
twins and 86 percent of the identical twins of schizophrenics. Thus, 
genes seem to predispose individuals to develop manic-depressive and 
schizophrenic psychoses. 

While Kallmann’s evidence is good, it is not perfect. For one thing, 
psychotic diagnoses are generally uncertain, Lewis and Pietrowski 
[1954] report that more than half of a series of patients diagnosed as 
manic-depressives were later diagnosed as schizophrenic. In the light 
of such facts, one cannot take Kallmann's data as final. Furthermore, a 
schizophrenic parent disrupts the environment of his children, including 
children who are identical twins, and the disruption may lay the founda- 
tions for later illnesses. However, the rates for psychosis in the few 
known identical twins separated at birth are very similar to the rates 
for twins raised together [Slater, 1953]. 

Kallmann stresses that his genetic theory of psychosis is entirely 
compatible with the idea that psychosis “. . . can be prevented as well 
as cured." The quite different courses which people with the same bad 
genes may follow is illustrated by the cases of Clara and Doris [Burks 


and Roe, 1949]. 


Clara and Doris were identical twins of below-average intelligence. Their 
family included many unstable and maladjusted people. They were separated 


at the age of two and raised by different foster parents. 

Clara went to live in the city. She was the only child of her very fond 
foster parents. The discipline at home was very mild. She went to school 
regularly until the fifth grade. At seventeen, she married a stable older man. 

Doris went to live in a large city with foster parents who were in similar 
economic circumstances to those of Clara. However, they were extremely 
harsh and strict in disciplining her and their other two children. Her school 
attendance was very irregular. Like Clara, she held various odd jobs 
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before her marriage. She was married at twenty-three to a shell-shocked 
veteran. 

The psychologists met the twins when they were thirty-nine years old. 
At this time, they were living in the same community and were close friends. 
Clara was leading a normal, happy, moderately active life. Doris, however, 
was rated as more easily upset, pessimistic, and impulsive. She was dis- 
contented and irritable with her children. She was diagnosed as psychotic. 
A year later she was placed in a mental institution, classified as a manic- 
depressive. 


SOCIAL DISORDER AND MENTAL DISORDER 

The more disordered a man’s social environment, the more likely 
he is to become schizophrenic. Several comparisons of the admissions to 
mental hospitals from well-organized and poorly organized areas of 
cities support the supposition. 

In Chicago, for example, the incidence of psychosis was found to 
be highest in the central business district, next highest in the adjacent 
hobo and rooming-house area, and lowest in the residential areas on the 
edges of the city [Faris and Dunham, 1939]. Similar findings have been 
reported for Providence, Rhode Island, and for Worcester, Massachu- 
setts [Gerard and Houston, 1953]. 

The more precise studies of Hollingshead and Redlich [1958] lend 
only weak support. They did find that the percentage of psychotics in 
the lower classes of New Haven was much higher than in the upper 
classes. However, the percentage of psychotics who were schizophrenic 
was only slightly higher in the lower classes than in the upper classes 
(58 versus 55 percent). However, the percentage of manic-depressives 
among the psychotics of the upper classes was three times as great as 
the corresponding percentage in the lower classes (21 versus 7 percent). 
This finding is consistent with the results of a study of the Hutterites 
by Eaton and Weil [1955], which leads to the conclusion that the more 
disorganized a man’s social environment, the more likely he is to 
develop schizophrenia, and that the more cohesive his social environ- 
ment, the more likely he is to develop a manic-depressive psychosis. 

The Hutterites migrated from Russia to the United States in 1874. 
Before 1917 they lived in small communities in the southeastern part of 
South Dakota. Since they believe in early marriages, encourage large 
families, consider birth control sinful, and are strongly opposed to 
divorce, they have one of the highest reproduction rates in the world, 
their numbers doubling about every 16 years. In 1950 there were more 
than eight thousand with communities in Iowa, Montana, Alberta, and 
Manitoba. 

The Hutterites have a long-standing reputation as a culture which 
has achieved “peace of mind.” They live in communities of about a hun- 
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Hutterite women. The cohesive- 
ness of their society fosters 
psychological well-being, but 
also creates some mental health 
problems. | Religious News 
Service] 


dred members which are run on a democratic basis with much emphasis 
on religion. The black trousers of the men and the polka-dot handker- 
chiefs of the women are a symbol of their closeness and homogeneity. 
They believe in communal ownership and control of all property. Their 
workers are paid no wages, and their attitude is to "do the best you 
can” rather than to compete. 

Eaton and Weil made a careful count of minor and serious mental 
disorders in this culture. The Hutterite reputation for mental health was 
ere were very few alcoholics, eccentrics, or 
psychopathic deviates, and almost no criminals. The findings in regard 
to serious mental disorders were surprising in two respects: First, the 
percentage of psychosis was third highest among the 10 cultures with 
which it was compared. Only an arctic village and a Northern area in 
Sweden had more cases of serious mental illness. The percentage in a 
slum area of Baltimore was somewhat lower. Second, there was a 
dramatic reversal in the type of psychosis found. In American mental 
institutions about half of the cases are classified as schizophrenic and 
about one-tenth as manic-depressive. Among the Hutterites, 74 dens 
of their psychotics are manic-depressives. There are, in other eae 
about seven times as many manic-depressives per capita among the 
Hutterites as in the United States as a whole. The authors conclude: 

.. manic depression is a disorder most common to persons who have 
a high degree of social cohesion and who are 


confirmed in one respect: th 


group-centered.” 
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RECONCILING THE EVIDENCE FOR GENETIC AND SOCIAL ORIGINS 

Most of these incomplete and sometimes conflicting facts about 
genetic and social influences can be fitted into the following scheme: 
(1) The person who is low in intelligence and who inherits a physiolog- 
ical mechanism that is inadequate for responding to stress is susceptible 
to mental illnesses [Selye, 1950]. Exposed to a warm, cohesive, and 
tolerant environment, he is unlikely to become ill. Exposed to a cold, 
disorganized, and harsh environment, he is very likely to become ill. 
(2) The child predisposed to shyness, aloofness, and suspiciousness can 
withstand a society which is rigidly organized, has a strict moral code, 
and makes heavy demands upon him. What he cannot stand is social 
disorganization and cold human relationships. Kanner [1944], for in- 
stance, reports evidence of preschizophrenic behavior in children of 
“refrigerator” parents—parents who are cold, undemonstrative, intellec- 
tual, compulsive, and efficient. (3) The child predisposed to emotion- 
ality and warmth can stand social disorganization; perhaps he likes a 
certain amount of it. He finds the rejection and coldness of others pain- 
ful, but he does not lose his contact with reality as a consequence, He 
is likely, however, to have extreme feelings of guilt and anxiety when he 
fails to conform to social norms or to achieve difficult goals set by his 
social group. Under such circumstances he becomes depressed or manic. 


Treatment of psychoses 


The behavior of the psychotic may be changed by changing him or by 
changing his environment. He himself may be changed by changing his 
bodily organs, by modifying his bodily chemistry, or by his relearning. 
His environment may be changed by placing him in a mental institution, 
by changing his home or his occupation, or by changing the attitudes of 
others toward him. The most effective treatment is generally a combina- 
tion of changes. 


PSYCHOSURGERY 


Y The most common form of psychosurgery is the prefrontal lobotomy. 
This consists of cutting the nerve fibers connecting the prefrontal lobe 
of the brain with the thalamus. The frontal lobes are concerned with a 
person's feeling of self-continuity and foresight. As a result of the opera- 
tion, the individual shows less self-consciousness. He also has less ability 
to initiate plans, less awareness of his goals, less recognition of the means 
required to achieve his goals, and less ability to understand the extent 
to which he has reached his goals [Robinson and Freeman, 1954]. 

The operation lessens anxiety and tension. Even animals show far 
fewer signs of anxiety after the operation than they did before [Streb 
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and Smith, 1955]. It produces the most beneficial changes among those 
patients who complain of nightmares, have suicidal thoughts, inferiority 
feelings, obsessional fears, compulsions, breathing difficulties, and tense 
muscles. On the other hand, those who are confused and rambling are 
unlikely to benefit from the operation [Landis and Hamwi, 1954]. The 
operation is, at best, an extreme one which is reserved for “hopeless” 
cases—those in which the patient has acute symptoms which have per- 
sisted for a long time and in which all other methods of therapy have 
failed, including shock methods, Even with such cases, the method is 
being less and less often employed. 


SHOCK METHODS 

There are three principal shock methods: insulin, metrazol, and 
electric, As generally employed, the insulin-shock treatment is initiated 
by intramuscular injections of insulin which, after several hours, pro- 
duce a deep coma with complete unresponsiveness. Metrazol shock is 
quicker but more unpleasant for the patient. In contrast to treatment by 
insulin shock, which requires constant nursing care all day, metrazol 
convulsive therapy takes about half an hour. Electroshock consists of 
attaching electrodes to the head and passing controllable electric currents 
through the brain to produce the convulsive seizures. It is the most 
recent and most widely used of the shock therapies. 

Whether these methods achieve their beneficial results by producing 
organic changes is still a matter of speculation. They do, however, 
produce temporary improvement among a good number of psychotic 
patients, but it offers little guarantee that the improvement will be main- 


A medical team administers 
insulin-shock therapy to a. 
psychotic. Discovered by Sakel 
in 1932, insulin coma is one of 
the three “shock” therapies now 
widely used. The results, 
however, may be merely 
temporary, and may even be 
damaging to the brain tissue. 
[Natl Ass. ment. Hlth] 
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tained. Furthermore, shock methods present the disquieting probability 
that they produce some brain damage, for experiments with animals 
have shown this to be the case. How frequently such injuries are pro- 
duced and how extensive the damage may be is still unknown. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 

A healthy diet is an essential element in the treatment of psychotics. 
Semistarvation diets, in themselves, can produce psychotic symptoms: 
apathy, depression, irritability, and “nervousness” [Keys et al., 1950]. 
Specific deficiencies, as well, in otherwise balanced diets can produce 
these results. Salt deficiencies, for example, can give rise to irritability, 
depression, and hypochondriacal complaints which disappear when a 
normal salt balance is restored [Saphir, 1945]. In treating psychotics, 
attention to diet is particularly important, for they generally fail to cat 
properly. Sometimes they do not eat at all. 

Adequate vitamins are important, particularly the vitamin-B complex 
which has specific effects on the nutrition of the nervous system. A 
complete lack of this vitamin can produce symptoms ranging from 
those of mild neurosis to those of serious psychosis. A number of be- 
havior disorders, formerly regarded as due to alcohol, are now asc: ibed 
to a shortage of vitamins. Vitamin treatments often contribute to the 
cure of alcoholic disorders. Watson [1957] gave daily doses of vitamins 
for a period of from one to six months to a wide range of cases: 
schizophrenics, depressed patients, hypomanic patients, etc. He reports 
improvement in this group beyond that of a control group, which took 
fake “vitamin” pills. 

Since 1950, tranquilizing drugs (“ataraxics”) have been tried on 
virtually every disorder from mental retardation to senility. Studies 
uniformly agree that the drugs decrease muscular tension and anxiety. 
The drugs are still in the pioneer stage, but their use as a considerable 
aid in the treatment of psychosis already seems assured. Their value for 
more or less normal people is much more questionable. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Psychotherapy is used much more often in the treatment of neurotic 
persons than in the treatment of psychotic patients and is, therefore, 
discussed in more detail in the next chapter. It is extremely difficult to 
counsel a patient who will not talk, who talks in an incomprehensible 
way, who tries to commit suicide, who fights, or who believes the 
therapist is in a conspiracy against him. A few psychotics are responsive 
to counseling; most are responsive only at some point during their 
illness. The number of psychotic patients who can benefit from psycho- 
therapy has been increased by the use of drugs which relax the patient 
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so that he can communicate more easily or drugs which so excite him 
that he expresses his emotions and reveals repressed memories [Freed, 
1946]. Psychotherapy for psychotics, however, is drastically limited also 
by the insufficient number of skilled therapists available. Therapy for 
one patient may take many hours a week for many months. Yet most 
mental hospitals have hundreds of patients for each trained therapist, 
and some hospitals have thousands. 


Improved predictions In order that the services of the few therapists 
available may be as productive as possible, they sometimes work only 
with those patients who, among the psychotics, are most likely to benefit 
from their help. Wittman [1941] tried two ways of picking the most likely 
patients. One way was to have the psychiatric staff rate, before therapy, 
343 schizophrenic patients on a scale from most likely to improve to 
most likely not to improve. After therapy, the patients were classified as: 
“discharged” (16 percent), “much improved" (19 percent), "improved" 
(15 percent), "slightly improved" (9 percent), and “unimproved” (41 
percent). How well had the psychiatric staff predicted the outcome? 
Their pretherapy predictions were correct in 44 percent of the cases. 

Wittman’s second method of predicting the outcome of therapy 
was by means of a prognosis scale of 30 items. The scale consisted of 
such items as marital status, duration of psychosis, and anal eroticism 
versus oral eroticism, The items were picked for inclusion in the scale 
after a study of the opinions of a variety of writers. The weight given 
to each item was based on the relative importance given to it by the 
authorities consulted. After developing the scale, Wittman rated each 
of the schizophrenics on it by studying their case records. From the 
total scores on the prognosis scale Wittman predicted what improvement 
the patient would make. When these predictions were compared with 
the actual results, they were found to be correct in 81 percent of the 
cases. In other words, the prognosis scale was almost twice as accurate 
as the combined judgments of the psychiatric staff (44 percent). The 
results show that the patients who will benefit from therapy can be 
predicted with considerable accuracy. They also suggest that time for 
therapy might be gained by making predictions from prognosis scales 
rather than from staff judgments. 


Group therapy Another method for saving the time of therapists is 
group therapy. Geller [1950] estimates that about half of state mental 
hospitals are currently making some use of this technique. Besides saving 
time, the technique has certain therapeutic advantages over individual 
therapy: it is closer to social reality, and it does not require the extreme 
dependence upon the therapist which some patients find intolerable and 
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others accept too readily and too completely. Like Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, which is a form of group therapy, the method helps the patient 
to learn that his problems are not unique, to relieve his feelings of isola- 
tion and rejection, and to profit from the experiences of others who have 
similar problems. The benefits of individual and group therapy can be 
combined by transferring a patient from individual therapy to group 
therapy as he improves. 

Although there are many variations of group therapy, the most 
common method of conducting it is to assemble a small group of patients 
under the guidance of a therapist for meetings which last about an hour. 
The therapist must stimulate the members to air their problems, feelings, 
and attitudes. In doing this, however, he must not kill the spontancity 
of the group by taking over the meeting. At the same time, he must 
sometimes prevent patients from making verbal attacks upon one an- 
other. Persons in group therapy can usually arrange for private sessions 
with the therapist. 

Alcoholics Anonymous does not use the services of a therapist at 
its meetings. In this organization of about 250,000 members comprising 
8,000 groups over the world, alcoholics who have learned to cope with 
their problem pass their experiences along to other alcoholics. In this 
way they help the newcomer to face the fact that he cannot control his 
drinking as normal drinkers can; they help him understand the nature 
of his illness and how it operates; they give one another psychological 
support and practical guidance in the ways of maintaining sobriety; 
their meetings, clubhouses, and so on, provide a social milieu with an 
immediate sense of fellowship, reassurance, and group acceptance to 
take the place of the old haunts and drinking companions. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

It is a widely held but mistaken idea that people committed to 
mental hospitals rarely improve. Table 12.1 presents typical 1937 figures 
showing the percent of patients with various functional disorders who 
either recovered or improved. They are based on a five-year follow-up 
of 371 unselected cases at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


TABLE 12.1 PROGNOSIS FOR MENTAL DISEASE [Bond and Braceland, 1937] 


Diagnosis Condition five years later ' 
on Percent Percent Total recovered 
admittance recovered improved or improved 
Psychoneurosis 57 17 74 
Manic-depressive psychosis 50 11 61 
Involutional melancholia 26 21 47 
Schizophrenia 10 22 32 
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Although neurotic persons in the general population far outnumber 
the total of all psychotics, they constitute less than 5 percent of hospi- 
talized patients, for most of them are able to lead a fairly normal life. 
More than half of those who are institutionalized are eventually dis- 
charged. It must be kept in mind that in general the interpretation of 
statistics concerned with mental health are uncertain, for they are based 
on unreliable diagnoses and varying ideas of what is meant by “re- 
covered” and “improved.” The percentages for neurotics are an excep- 
tion, however, for quite independent studies report very similar results: 
72 percent of neurotic patients were discharged annually from New York 
State hospital as recovered or improved [Landis, 1937]; 72 percent of 
the patients receiving insurance benefits for incapacitating neurotic 
illnesses eventually recovered [Denker, 1946]. 

The majority of patients admitted to mental hospitals eventually 
recover or improve with only custodial care. However, the chances for 
recovery vary a great deal with the diagnosis: neurotic patients are 


much more likely to recover than schizophrenics. The chances also vary 
with the duration of the illness: the probability of recovery decreases 
as the length of the illness increases. One reason for the beneficial effects 


of institutionalization, and sometimes an important one, as the following 
case demonstrates, is that the institution offers an escape from the phys- 
ical fatigue and stress which may be a part of everyday living [Ewalt 
et al., 1957]. 
A fifty-three-year-old woman was admitted to a mental hospital in a highly 
agitated and deeply depressed condition. She was in a state of almost 
ceaseless activity, squirming in her chair, walking rapidly about, pulling at 
her hair, pinching her cheeks, biting her fingers. Her deeply lined face bore 
an expression of unutterable woe. At times she was frankly terrified; at 
other times she shrank from a nurse's hand because she felt herself un- 
worthy to be touched. She made one unsuccessful attempt at suicide. 
She was of healthy ancestry and had a good educational background, As a 
en quiet, conscientious, and self-sacrificing. She 
and a capable manager of 
ful. At twenty-five she had 


young woman she had be 
was distinctly sociable, well-liked by her friends, 
the house. But her life had been highly stress. | 
married a man who had proved to be a hopeless alcoholic and drug addict. 
She had been constantly worried about her husband, her children, and the 
family finances. When the husband's deterioration had made further home 
life impossible, she had separated from him. She had run a rooming house 
in order to support herself and the children. For five years before her illness 
she had been unable to secure help and had been constantly exhausted by 
the work of the house. As a result she had had severe attacks of grippe 
every winter and was in a badly run down condition. 7 

In spite of her miserable state and violent self-accusations, she was not 
disoriented, had no hallucinations, and had no apparent gaps in her 
memory. At the end of a year in the hospital she Was well on the way to 
recovery. She was beginning to understand the distorted nature of her 
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Fig.12.2 Number of first admissions and discharges for mental hospitals 
in the United States. [Albee and Dickey, 1957] 


previous ideas. Among other things, hospitalization helped her to recover 
from her physical exhaustion. 


The 1937 figures shown in Table 12.1 suggest the probability of 
improvement and recovery for institutionalized patients. Since then 
electroshock treatments, chemotherapy, and methods of psychotherapy 
have been greatly improved and expanded. As F igure 12.2 indicates, 
the gap between the number of patients admitted to mental hospitals 
and the number discharged is gradually closing. 


PREVENTION 

The best treatment is prevention. In recent years, efforts to develop 
healthier personalities, to educate people for early recognition of symp- 
toms of mental difficulties, and to give aid to those in need of help have 
expanded enormously. States and cities have opened clinics to which 
children and adults can go, colleges have established clinics and pro- 
vided courses in mental health for their students, and campaigns have 
been conducted to inform the general public regarding the nature and 
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magnitude of mental-health problems. To give these programs more and 
better information to guide their activities, the government, hospitals, 


and universities have greatly expanded their research on mental-health 
problems. 
Summary 


The transition from normal drinking to an alcoholic psychosis illustrates 
the general principle that psychotic behavior derives from, and is related 
to, normal behavior. All psychotics have very poor contact with reality, 
and their survival is dependent upon others’ assuming responsibility for 
them. Most psychotics are disorganized, but some, as in the case of those 
with paranoia, suffer little disorganization. Most psychotics are deso- 
cialized, the schizophrenics extremely so. But manic patients may be 
extremely social. Most psychotics, like the sufferers from general paresis, 
show some personality deterioration, but some may show little or none. 

It appears that manic-depressive and schizophrenic disorders may 
result from either very poor heredity or extreme social disorganization 
but that there is usually an interaction between the two. It may be that 
some types of personalities become disordered because of too little social 
cohesiveness while other types become disordered because of too much, 
Psychosurgery, shock treatments, chemotherapy, psychotherapy, and 
custodial care are among the methods available for the treatment of 
these disorders. The number of patients being discharged from mental 
hospitals is now about equal to the number being admitted. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Beers, C. W. A mind that found itself. New York: Doubleday, 1948. 
Brown, H. C. A mind mislaid. New York: Dutton, 1937. A 
Hillyer, Jane. Reluctantly told. New York: Macmillan, 1927. Autobiographical 


accounts of persons who recovered from major mental illnesses. The latter 
half of the first account describes Beers s efforts to make mental hygiene 
more effective for all. 
Stern, uk M. HAT. illness: a guide for the family. New York: Harper, 
1957. A brief nontechnical book designed to help relatives help pan 
Cameron, N., and Magaret, Ann. Behavior pathology. Boston: poe 
Mifflin, 1951. A factual and lively advanced text stressing that patho- 
logical behavior is related to, and derived from, normal behavior. 
Hollingshead, A. B., and Redlich, F. C. Social class and mental illness. New 
York: Wiley, 1958. A comprehensive quantitative study of mental illness 
in Connecticut in which important relationships were discovered between 
social class and the frequency, type; and treatment of mental illnesses. 
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chapter 13 I maintain that neurotic anxiety has its origin in 
the sexual life, and corresponds to a libido which has been deflected from 


its object and has found no employment. SIGMUND FREUD minor 
personality disorders 


A PERSON SUFFERING from a neurosis often is extremely tense and feels 
very unhappy. Still, compared to a psychosis, a neurosis is a minor 
personality disorder. Unlike the psychotic, the neurotic is generally able 
to adjust fairly well to normal life, does not require hospitalization, and 
is able to establish some rapport with those around him. Many psychotics 
(those who are alcoholic, paretic, or senile) suffer from some brain 
impairment, whereas neurotics do not. 

A neurosis, then, is not so much a specific mental disease as a 
certain range of maladjustment—less severe than in a psychosis, more 
severe than in the normal personality. It is difficult to count the number 
of persons who fall within the range. Studies of Maryland and Tennessee 
communities report that about one person in every two hundred in the 
general population has a neurosis [Lemkau et al., 1941]. About one in ten 
people are estimated to be sufficiently impaired by neurotic symptoms to 
be in need of help [Leighton, 1955; Rennie, 1955]. 

The difference between normal and neurotic anxiety marks the 
difference between the normal and neurotic person. Normal persons 
become anxious in certain situations, displace their anxieties to other 
Situations, people, or things, or repress their anxieties, The neurotic 
Person is more anxious, more extreme in his displacements, and less 
effective in his repressions. We shall first examine these characteristics 
of the neurotic person and then consider why he has them and what is 
done about modifying them. 
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Neurotic anxiety 


Anxiety is a vague but enduring fear. Among normal people, some are 
more anxious than others. The more anxious generally answer “yes” 
when asked if statements like these apply to them: 


I worry quite a bit over possible misfortunes. 

I frequently notice my hand shakes when I try to do something. 

I am troubled by attacks of nausea. 

I have been afraid of things or people that I know could not hurt me. 
My sleep is fitful and disturbed. 

Life is a strain for me much of the time. 


"Those who give an emphatic "yes" have a chronic anxiety reaction—a 
persistent state of anxious anticipation. 

Some anxiety is natural, rational, and useful in leading a person to 
deal constructively with the causes of his fears. Some persons, however, 
become extremely anxious in situations in which there is apparently no 
cause for anxiety. They may admit that they can see no reason for it— 
yet the anxiety persists. When anxiety is extremely disproportionate to 
the objective threat, we refer to the anxiety as neurotic. 

Whether anxiety is realistic or neurotic sometimes depends on who 
is doing the classifying. The worker's anxiety about the security of his 
job may seem neurotic to his boss; the boss's anxiety about the security 
of the business may seem neurotic to the worker. But if the reaction 
becomes an anxiety attack, or panic, there is little question as to whether 
it is realistic or neurotic, William Ellery Leonard, poet and former 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, describes the occurrence of 
such an attack while he was walking quietly along the lake with a 
friend [Leonard, 1927, pp. 304—307]: 


| stand looking out over the silent and vacant water, in the blue midday. . 

| feel a sinking loneliness, an uneasy, a weird isolation . . . | take off my 
hat; | mop my head; | fan my face. Sinking . . . isolation . . . diffused 
premonitions of horror. "Charlie" . . . no answer. The minutes pass. 
"Charlie, Charlie" . . . louder . . . and no answer. | am alone, alone, in the 
universe. Oh, to be home . . . home. "Charlie." Then on the tracks from 
behind Eagle Heights and the woods across the lake comes the freight-train, 
blowing its whistle. . . . Instantaneously diffused premonitions become acute 
panic. The cabin of that locomotive feels right over my head, as if about 
to engulf me. | am obsessed with a feeling as of a big circle, hogshead, 
cistern-hole, or what not, in air just in front of me. The train feels as if it 
were about to rush over me. In reality it chugs on. | race back and forth 
on the embankment. | say to myself (and aloud): “It is half a mile across 
the lake—it can't touch you, it can't; it can't run you down—half a mile 
across the lake." —And | keep looking to make sure, so intensely in contra- 
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diction to what the eye sees is the testimony of the feeling of that cabin 
over my head, of that strange huge circle hovering at me. 

Meanwhile the freight chugs on toward Middleton. . . . “My God, won't 
that train go; my God, won't that train go away!" | smash a wooden box 
to pieces, board by board, against my knee to occupy myself against 
panic. . . . | am all the while mad with the terror and despair of being so 
far from home and parents. | am running around and around in a circle 
shrieking, when Charlie emerges from the woods. 


The neurotic’s life often seems on the surface to be placid and 
fortunate: he may have a good income, like his job, and be happy in his 
marriage. Leonard, for example, was physically strong, enjoyed his work, 
and liked such sports as boxing and mountain climbing, but no one who 
has seen such a person in the grip of an anxiety attack would feel 
envious, 


DISPLACEMENT OF NEUROTIC ANXIETY 

Emotional responses tend to generalize. That is, a response made 
to one stimulus tends to be made to other stimuli that are similar. For 
example the love of a girl for her kind father may generalize to a liking 
for all men similar to her father; a boy's fear of a tyrannical teacher 
may generalize to a timidity about all persons in authority. Displacement 
is essentially the same process: anxiety in one situation becomes dis- 
placed to other situations. This happens commonly in two ways: the 
physiological symptoms of anxiety cause further anxiety, or a chance 
stimulus becomes an excitant to further anxiety. 


Displacement to physiological symptoms — In an anxiety attack, the 
heart pounds, breathing becomes difficult, and vomiting is not infre- 
quent. Some persons brood over these symptoms, conclude that they are 
dying of cardiac or gastric disease, and become even more anxious. The 
following case exemplifies this very common pattern [Cameron and 
Magaret, 1951, pp. 311-312]: 
An ambitious but overdependent patient developed a typical anxiety attack 
in which gastrointestinal symptoms were prominent. One day at work, just 
after his convalescence from a severe attack of "grippe," he learned that 
he had not been granted an expected salary increase. To this information, 
which he angrily considered evidence of unfair discrimination, he reacted 
characteristically with nausea and diarrhea. Shortly afterward he had another 
attack of nausea and diarrhea, which he attributed to food poisoning; and 
because of his heightened anxiety level, the gastrointestinal symptoms 
persisted. The patient then became greatly concerned over the possibility 


that he had a gastric ulcer, or perhaps cancer of the stomach. He consulted 


one physician after another, tried innumerable sorts of medication; and 
insisted upon repeated gastrointestinal investigations, in spite of the 
discomfort they entailed. The consistent medical reassurances he received 
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that there was no evidence of organ pathology gave him no lasting relief. 
Finally, he left work and stayed home in bed for a period of nine weeks, 
convinced that he was suffering from an obscure but fatal illness. . . . 
Therapy aimed, not at the symptoms of anxiety, but at the conflict between 
passive and aggressive reactions which had induced them, brought him 
eventually to full social recovery. = 


Displacement to chance stimuli: phobias A phobia is an excessive fear 
when there is no real danger and when the person knows there is no 
real danger. In other words, in a phobia the anxiety has been displaced 
to a chance stimulus. In the past, it has been customary to describe 
phobias in terms of the thing feared by using Greek-derived names such 
as agoraphobia (fear of open places) and claustrophobia (fear of closed 
places). This terminology is becoming obsolete, for it is recognized that 
almost any stimulus may come to evoke unreasonable anxiety, One 
medical dictionary [Hoerr and Osol, 1956] lists more than three hundred 
names for phobias, and these are only a small part of all that might be 
listed. Anxiety may be displaced to almost any chance or incidental stim- 
ulus present at the time of an anxiety attack. 

The anxiety attack of William Leonard, for example, was evoked 
by the sound of the locomotive whistle. After almost two years of self- 
analysis, he found what he believed to be the source of his anxiety. 
When he was less than three years old, he had gone to the railroad 
station with his mother to meet his father, who was coming from another 
city. He strayed away from his mother to the end of the platform just 
as the train arrived. He was frightened and ran toward his mother but 
was blocked by a baggage cart that was being pulled from the station. 
At the same moment steam from the passing train hit and pained him. 
Afterward he became extremely anxious at the sound of a train whistle 
or when he was more than half a mile from his home. 


INCOMPLETE REPRESSION 


Neurotics, like normal people, “forget” things that provoke anxiety, 
and, as in normal people, the repression provides them with some 
release from their tension and unhappiness. Among neurotics, however, 
the repression is either so extensive and critical or so unsuccessful that 
behavior becomes disorganized, eccentric, or ineffective. Leonard, for 
example, completely repressed the railroad-station incident. His repres- 
sions defended him against the stimuli which initiated his anxieties but 
also prevented him from understanding or controlling his anxieties and 
behavior. Like a sailor with the wrong map, he was avoiding the reefs 
shown on the map without knowing about the reefs which actually 
were there, 

Some neurotics are unable to keep the source of their anxieties 
completely repressed. Under trying circumstances normal people often 
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attempt to repress their anxieties by the use of ritualistic procedures: 
in times of famine primitive tribes invoke the stereotyped rituals of the 
medicine man; at times of death mourners protect themselves from their 
anxious fantasies by meticulously following the funeral ritual. Neurotic 
persons, unable to keep their anxieties completely repressed, also engage 
in obsessive-compulsive reactions. 


Obsessive-compulsive reactions An obsession is a recurring thought 
or desire that a person regards as false, useless, or annoying. A compul- 
sion is an irresistible tendency to perform some action. The obsessed 
person is unable to rid himself of the thought: a religious person is con- 
tinually tormented by sacrilegious ideas; a woman is horrified by her 
chronic desire to injure her husband or her children; a man fights a 
continuing battle against thoughts of homosexual activities. The obsessive 
person constantly protests his innocence of wishing to entertain such 
thoughts. Actually, he rarely ever carries out these thoughts in action, 
yet the mere fact that the thoughts cannot be gotten rid of may occa- 
sionally lead to desperate measures, sometimes even suicide. The devel- 
opment of obsessions is usually gradual, beginning with those which 
can be easily dismissed from the mind, but even then accompanied by 
worries that they may become more deeply rooted. In the end, the 
person often becomes depressed by the stubbornness with which the 
obsessive idea returns to mind in spite of his determined efforts to 
displace it. Compulsive acts such as tics, stamping of feet, or stereo- 
typed gestures are often used to counteract the thoughts. 

The compulsive person generally knows that his acts are unneces- 
sary or absurd. Like phobias, there are technical terms for various kinds 
of compulsions: kleptomania (the compulsion. to steal), pyromania (the 
compulsion to set fires), poriomania (the compulsion to move from 
place to place), ete. One of the most common compulsive acts is hand 
washing. The person realizes only that he is being compelled by some 
inner force to wash and scrub his hands continuously, for he admits 
quite freely that there cannot be any dirt or contamination on them. 
Compulsive hand washing is usually accompanied by attempts to avoid 
touching possible sources of contamination: objects are handled by using 
gloves, clothing, or other covering; the person becomes quite skillful 
in opening doors with his elbows, moving objects by pushing them with 
parts of the body which are covered by clothing; ete. Á 

Compulsive acts tend to develop in people with compulsive person- 
alities. Such people are excessively clean, orderly, obstinate, and stingy 
in their habits; pedantic, scrupulous, rigid, and hairsplitting in their 
arguments; introverted and egocentric in their thinking; and aloof in 
their interactions with others. Because of these deeply rooted traits, 
compulsive acts are often extremely difficult to change. 
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Hysteria How a person behaves in the face of his incompletely re- 
pressed neurotic anxieties is dependent upon his personality. As we have 
seen, people who develop compulsive reactions start with a compulsive 
personality. People who develop hysterical symptoms start with a hysteri- 
cal personality: they tend to be extraverted in their thinking, immature 
in their social relations, and relatively disorganized in their behavior. 
Hysteria is an old and broad term which covers the creation of physical 
symptoms that have no organic base, the exaggeration of symptoms that 
have some organic base, and the development of organic pathology as 
a result of psychological stress. It covers the range from such minor 
disorders as tremors and tics, through stammering and stuttering, to 
hysterical paralyses and anesthesias. 

Cases in which the physical symptoms have no organic base provide 
the clearest illustrations of hysteria. For example [Cameron, 1947, pp. 
328—330]: 


A young woman suffered a paralysis of both legs, dating from an attack 
and attempted rape by a relative in her early adolescence. In the intense 
fear of the experience her legs gave way, and she was put to bed by her 
sympathetic family. A few days later, when she tried to get up, it was 
discovered that her legs were limp and that she could not stand. The 
paralysis persisted over a period of more than ten years. During this period 
she was the center of the devoted attention of her family and neighbors, 
who accepted her illness as a real one akin to "infantile paralysis." Typically, 
she showed less atrophy of her legs than would be expected of a patient 
bedridden for so long. She was unconcerned about her disability and 
seemed to have little motivation to get well. 


There is hardly a body function which has not played a part in some 
hysterical reaction. Sensory functions are most commonly involved: 
blindness, deafness, and disturbances of the senses of smell, pain, etc. 
Motor functions, as in the above case, are often involved: paralysis of 
the arms or legs, difficulties in breathing, tics, tremors, hoarseness, etc. 
Painful sensations are quite frequent: headaches, abdominal distress, 
backache, arthritic pains, etc. The easiest cases of this type to diagnose 
are those where the symptoms are anatomically or physiologically non- 
sensical, Both hands, for instance, may be paralyzed, while the arms 
retain their motility, a state that could be produced only by a highly 
peculiar nerve injury in both wrists, a 

In some hysterical reactions there is an organic base, but its influence 
is exaggerated. Normal illustrations of this reaction are seen in the 
common tendency to exaggerate normal sensations or discomforts pro- 
duced by the heartbeat, gastrointestinal motility, noises in the ear, and 
other physiological functions. It is often difficult to assess the relative 
importance of the organic and psychological factors in such cases, as the 
following illustration suggests [Menninger, 1945]: 
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A workman attempted to throw an electric switch which was supposed to 
carry several thousand volts. He believed he had received a shock which 
had gone through his left leg and hand. However, after the accident he 
walked almost a mile, got into a friend’s car, and was taken home. All at 
once he discovered he could not use his left leg and had a loss of sensation 
on the left side. He was bedfast for two months, apparently paralyzed in his 
left leg and thigh. Later, he walked with the aid of crutches and a brace. 
He believed that the electricity had destroyed a nerve in his leg. Since the 
incident had occurred while he had been working, he asked 50,000 dollars 
as compensation. The case was eventually diagnosed as “industrial shell 
shock” because of these facts: (1) the switch did not carry as much current 
as he thought, (2) it was so well protected that it was almost impossible to 
receive a shock, (3) electricity burns flesh but does not paralyze nerves, 
(4) his symptoms were not the kind he would have shown if the nerve 
had been injured, and (5) his muscles did not shrink as they would have 
if the muscle had been paralyzed. He was awarded 3,500 dollars and was 
later reported to be perfectly well. 


Sometimes, as in this instance, it is difficult to distinguish such cases 
from pure malingering. 

Hysterical reactions border upon psychophysiological illnesses, 
bodily disorders caused or greatly exaggerated by emotional disturb- 
ances. Emotion is always accompanied by changes in physiological func- 
tions: pulse and blood pressure fluctuate, blood vessels constrict or 
dilate, blood sugar is mobilized, and endocrine gland secretions alter. 
Since anxiety is an intense and prolonged emotional state, it can produce 
definite and sometimes irreversible organic pathology. Gastric ulcers, 
mucous colitis, spasms of the sphincters, skin lesions, and allergic reac- 
tions are among the organic disorders known to be markedly influenced 
by emotional states. 


The origins of neuroses 


The almost infinite variety of neuroses are different ways of handling 
anxieties, But why do some people have such intense anxieties while 
others have such relatively mild ones? And why do some people develop 
effective ways of dealing with anxieties and others ineffective ways? 
The most general answer is that anxieties and the ways of dealing with 


them are learned. 


THE LEARNING OF NEUROSES 

A neurosis is an unsuccessful "solution" 
tion. The more painful and unsolvable the pr 
that the solution will be a neurotic one. 

The heavy weight of clinical opinion and so 


to a painful problem situa- 
oblem, the more likely 


me objective evidence 
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THE CASE OF JOHNNY 


Johnny was one of eleven children of immigrant parents who lived in the slums 
of a Midwestern city. The family moved frequently as Johnny grew up, but never 
out of the slums. He was deeply attached to his overworked and chronically ill 
mother. Her favorite child, however, was her youngest son, who died of anemia 
when John was fourteen. His father worked irregularly, gambled, and was killed 
in a drunken brawl. John and his brothers were frequently in trouble with the 
law. An older brother tried to keep order in the family after their father’s death 
by the use of severe physical punishment. Johnny was below average in in- 
telligence. His only friend during adolescence was a male social worker who 
tried to help the family. [Evans, 1954] 


What happened to Johnny? 


T F 1. He got along well with some of his teachers. 

T F 2. He was a show-off in school. 

T F 3. He was rather shy with other children. 

T F 4. He tried to make friends with other children. 

T F 5. He was often accused of leading other children astray. 

T F 6. He frequently reported “feeling bad." 

T F 7. He completed the eighth grade. 

T F 8. He made a good adjustment in the Navy. 

T E 9. He has a steady job. 

T F 10. After five years of marriage, he is very faithful to his wife. 

T F 11. He is puzzled about problems of child care. 

T F 12. He can not understand the friendship shown him by the social worker. 
T F 13. He does not mind living next door to a Negro. 

T F 14. He rarely quarrels with his wife. 

T F 15. He sometimes reacts explosively to situations for reasons that he 


cannot understand. 


point to a child's early relations with his parents as the most common 
source of such problems. Excessively critical, dominating, and rejecting 
parents present their children with painful problems which they feel 
incapable of solving. Under such circumstances, the susceptible child 
who is hemmed in by social barriers and high personal standards be- 


comes seriously disturbed. A young psychology instructor reports 
[Wallin, 1939, p. 100]: 


I always had a fear of my father which it is no exaggeration to call 
desperate. There was constant and serious trouble between him and my 
mother, although | had no comprehension of this. | assumed that all fathers 
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were brusque, profane, given to heavy-handed punishment and intermittent 
drunkenness—that they were due various services with no obligation in 
return. My father often laid the weight of his hand on my mother in the 
presence of the children. Once, when displeased with me, finding no switch 
at hand, he beat me with a stick of stove wood. Strangely, | felt much 
more abused and afraid when my mother flew to my defense and sym- 
pathized with me. At this time (the preschool stage) and later, | can 
remember that my father often ridiculed me for wordlessness. His physical 
presence paralyzed me. From my earliest recollection | was timid and 
diffident. 


As such a child grows, he tends to generalize these feelings to other 
human relations; he learns to see the world as harsh and hostile and 
himself as incapable of dealing with it. He becomes, in other words, a 
highly anxious adult. The neurotic person's phobias, compulsions, or 
hysterical symptoms are either evidence of his anxiety or a way he has 
learned of dealing with it. 


Animal studies Neuroses have been "taught" to rats, cats, dogs, pigs, 
sheep, goats, and other animals. These studies give us some ideas, al- 
though only suggestive and incomplete ones, about the way human 
neuroses develop. Painful and unsolvable problems have been created 
in the laboratory in different ways. The Russian physiologist Pavlov 
[1927] gave a dog food when a luminous circle was projected on a screen 
but not when an ellipse was projected. He gradually made the ellipse 
so much like the circle that the dog could no longer discriminate. 
Masserman [1943] trained cats to take food whenever a light flash in 
combination with a bell was presented. When the habit had been estab- 
lished, an air blast was made to blow upon the animal's neck just as he 
was about to take the food. 

The disturbance that Pavlov observed in his dog is typical of the 
results of these experiments [1927, pp. 290-292]: 


The behavior of the animal underwent an abrupt change. The hitherto 
quiet dog began to squeal in its stand, kept wriggling about, tore off with 
its teeth the apparatus for mechanical stimulation of the skin, and bit 
through the tubes connecting the animal's room with the observer, a 
behavior which never happened before. On being taken into the experi- 
mental room the dog now barked violently, which was also contrary to 
its usual custom; in short it presented all the symptoms of a condition 


of acute neurosis. 


The exact form of the neurotic disturbance varies. Masserman [1943] 
reports that in his experiments some cats had an "anxiety" reaction: 
trembling, crouching, hiding, startle responses to minor stimuli, and 
disturbances of pulse and respiration. Some had a dominant phobic 
response: they reacted to the formerly welcomed feeding signal with 
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A cat made neurotic experi- 
mentally. Masserman et al. 
found that animals can react to 
painful problem situations with 
anxiety reactions, phobic 
responses, and compulsive 
behavior. As with human beings, 
such “neuroses” are hard to 
eliminate once they have been 
induced. [Jules H. Masserman; 


ss i A £s € E W. B. Saunders) 


marked anxiety and with strenuous efforts to escape from the vicinity of 
the food box. One was *compulsive": it hid its head in the food box at 
the food signal, but would not take the food even after days of starvation. 

The emotional disturbance generalizes: the animal responds in a 
similar way to a wide range of similar situations. The "personality 
structure" of the animal appears to alter. Liddell [1944] reports the story 
of his own dog as indicative of the kinds of change which occurred in 
his experimental frustration of numerous animals: 


I observed the development of an experimental neurosis in my three-year- 
old dog. The animal was trapped on a railway trestle by the approach 
of a fast passenger train and saved its life only by crouching between 
the rails as the train passed over him. He suffered no injury other than 
an abrasion and his immediate reaction to the incident was a precipitate 
flight from the scene. However, he exhibited thereafter a radical change 
of disposition, from a well-balanced, friendly dog to an aggressive and 
even dangerous one. His quarrelsomeness and frequent attacks upon 
people coming to the house or even passing by increased particularly 
during the third year after the accident and made it necessary for him 
to be killed. 


The neurotic animal often directs its hostility toward the experi- 
menter. Gantt [1944], for example, observed his neurotic dog, Nick, 
over a period of eight years. At one point, Nick was sent to the country 
for a rest: 


On first arriving in the country he showed in a marked degree his an- 
tipathy to people who had been associated with him in the experimental 
environment. . . . Thus when I met him at the station and led him up 
the road . . . he paid absolutely no attention to my calling him and other 
friendly gestures but even turned his head in the opposite direction and 


attempted to pull away from me. Toward strangers he was much more 
friendly. 


In most cases, animal neuroses are very difficult to change. A neu- 
rotic sheep at the Cornell Behavior Farm retained his symptoms until his 
death at the age of thirteen and a half years. Although long vacations 
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from the laboratory have proved most beneficial, no procedures have 
proved entirely effective in removing the neurotic symptoms. Sedatives 
and other drugs have had only temporary beneficial effects. 


Studies of human beings Experimental studies of neurotic behavior in 
human beings have been generally limited to relatively mild laboratory 
studies or relatively uncontrolled field studies. Freeman [1940], for 
example, instructed college students to indicate the brighter of two very 
faint lights and gave them an electric shock if they responded incor- 
rectly. The lights were gradually made alike, so that the students could 
not discriminate between the two. They showed increasing signs of 
emotional disturbance as the problem became more difficult. 

Reid [1948] studied the relation between the incidence of neuroses 
and the "effort" and *hazard" involved in the operation of British bomb- 
ing crews during World War II. His measures of "effort" included the 
frequency of sorties, the duration of sorties, and the average number of 
flying hours per man per month in each command. No relationship was 
found between the amount of effort and the incidence of neurosis. His 
measures of “hazard” included the percentage of crew strength lost by 
casualties each month and the average number of aircraft lost per 100 
sorties by the command. These measures were found to be related to 
the incidence of neuroses in the command. They were also related to 
the venereal-disease rate. 


READINESS FOR ANXIETY 

Although anxiety and neurotic responses to anxiety are learned, some 
people are generally emotional and others are generally phlegmatic 
(Chapter 5), and these differences in emotionality seem to be largely 
inherited. Those who are emotional become anxious more readily than 
those who are phlegmatic. Some people are inclined to view the future 
With more pessimism, and therefore with more anxiety, than others, but 
these differences are probably due more to environmental than to 
hereditary factors. Among the highly emotional, some seem to be able to 
discharge their emotions quickly, while others seem unable to discharge 
them, so that their anxieties persist and accumulate, Certainly some of 
these differences in emotional inhibition are due to genetic factors. In 
the over-all picture, however, genetic influences, while significant, seem 
to be a minor factor in the development of neuroses. Cattell and his 
coworkers [1955], for example, found that environmental factors were 
Several times more influential than genes in determining scores on a 
neurotic inventory. 


Chemicals Chemical deficiencies can produce a readiness to be anxious. 
Williams and his coworkers [1942] restricted the vitamin-B intake of 11 
women to less than normal. Within two months they developed vague 
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and other drugs have had only temporary beneficial effects. 


Studies of human beings Experimental studies of neurotic behavior in 
human beings have been generally limited to relatively mild laboratory 
studies or relatively uncontrolled field studies. Freeman [1940], for 
example, instructed college students to indicate the brighter of two very 
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sorties by the command. These measures were found to be related to 
the incidence of neuroses in the command. They were also related to 
the venereal-disease rate. 
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people are generally emotional and others are generally phlegmatic 
(Chapter 5), and these differences in emotionality seem to be largely 
inherited. Those who are emotional become anxious more readily than 
those who are phlegmatic. Some people are inclined to view the future 
with more pessimism, and therefore with more anxiety, than others, but 
these differences are probably due more to environmental than to 
hereditary factors. Among the highly emotional, some seem to be able to 
discharge their emotions quickly, while others seem unable to discharge 
them, so that their anxieties persist and accumulate, Certainly some of 
these differences in emotional inhibition are due to genetic factors. In 
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Chemicals Chemical deficiencies can produce a readiness to be anxious. 
Williams and his coworkers [1942] restricted the vitamin-B intake of 11 
women to less than normal, Within two months they developed vague 
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fears, irritability, emotional instability, uncooperativeness, etc. When 
the vitamin was restored, the symptoms disappeared. Prolonged vitamin- 
B deficiency is also the cause of pellagra, the symptoms of which include 
tremor, weakness, changes in reflexes, painful skin eruptions, and in- 
creased sensitivity to touch stimuli as well as neurotic behavior. Salt 
deficiencies are also known to produce neurotic symptoms [Saphir, 
1945]. There is little question that dietary and hormone deficiencies, 
an excess of insulin, and many drugs can produce neurotic behavior. 
It is extremely unlikely, however, that chemical deficiencies or excesses 
are a significant factor in most neuroses. 


The culture Some American parents are cold and critical; some are 
warm and permissive. These differences in parents can make the dif- 
ference between a child who grows up to be a neurotic and one who 
becomes a normal adult. On the whole, however, one American parent 
tends to treat his child much the same as other American parents treat 
their children and differently from the way parents of other cultures 
treat theirs. The family, in other words, is a basic unit of society and 
reflects the values of the society. These values may help create neuroses. 
They may, for example, help account for the finding of Hunt [1947] 
that the percentage of whites discharged from the Army during World 
War II for neurotic symptoms was three times as great as the percentage 
of Negroes so discharged. 

A harsh environment may create neuroses, but neuroses are not 
created so much by pain as by conflicts over how to remove the pain. 
Lynd [1939] and many others have described conflicts in the values of 
our society. Here are a few: 


Every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
You should love your neighbor as yourself. 


Doing your own job well is more important than making a lot of money. 
Money makes the world go round. 


Hard work and thrift are signs of sound character and are the dependable 
roads to success. 


The smart boys know how to make money and go places without working. 
Democracy is the best form of social organization ever developed; all men 
are created free and equal. 


Most of the people are too dumb, or shiftless, or both, to be trusted with 
a voice in the handling of serious problems. 


According to Horney [1945] these conflicting values within the society 
become conflicts within the members of the society. Unresolved, they 
provide the basic anxiety which fosters the development of neuroses. 

While anxiety and neurosis are intimately related, they are not 
identical. Cattell [1957] has shown that they can be measured sepa- 
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rately, that a person can be highly anxious without being neurotic, and 
that a person can be only mildly anxious and still be extremely neurotic. 
The anxious person is tense, irritable, lacking in self-confidence, tremu- 
lous, and physiologically upset. The neurotic, while generally anxious, 
is also overwrought, exhausted, and rigidly persists in making inadequate 
responses. Anxiety, in other words, is a single trait; neurosis is a pattern 
of traits of which anxiety is one. 


Psychotherapy 


The goal of the therapist is to help the neurotic person to recognize his 
anxieties, to uncover their origins, and to deal with them in a more 
effective way. The therapists first and probably most important step 
toward this goal is to establish a good human relationship with his 
client. It is only then that he can help him to recognize his defense 
mechanisms, to put his anxieties into words, and to solve the problems 
which have created them. To accomplish these ends he may offer support 
and reassurance; indicate his understanding and acceptance of his 
client's feelings and problems; probe for facts and feelings; clarify and 
interpret what the client says; or evaluate what the client says, proposes 
to do, or does. 

The stress the therapist puts on any of the steps depends in part 
upon the personality of the client and his problems. In larger part, how- 


Carl Rogers interviewing a client. In client-centered therapy, which 
Rogers developed, the counselor's goal is to help the client develop in 
his own way and in accordance with his own standards. He strives to 
remove whatever emotional obstacles lie in the client's path and to help 
him to express his feelings freely. [Carl R. Rogers] 
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THE PSYCHOANALYSIS OF A PSYCHOLOGIST 


Carney Landis, at the time a psychologist at Columbia University, entered into a 
psychoanalysis to gain a more intimate acquaintance with psychoanalytic 
phenomena. He hoped that his analysis would aid him in teaching abnormal 
psychology, in interpreting his own research results, and in solving certain 
emotional problems of his own. His European analyst, who had been practicing 
for over twenty-five years, was a close follower of Freud. Landis's report of his 
analysis was eventually published along with those of other analyzed experimental 
psychologists on the assumption that their training in psychology would make 
their comments especially useful in the evaluation of psychoanalysis. [American 
Psychological Association, 1953] 


Which of the following statements were true according to Landis's report? 


T F 1. Soon after the analysis started, his anxieties began to decrease. 

HUE 2. He experienced long periods of irritation and hostility during the 
analysis. 

T F 3. After he was told so by the analyst, he could see that his frequent 
dreams of locomotives were a death symbol, just as Freud had said. 

T F 4. The analyst told him that, even if he were normal at the beginning 
of analysis, the procedure would tend to make him neurotic. 


ever, the stress depends upon the therapists ideas about good thera- 
peutic procedure. These ideas run in schools: Freudian psychoanalysts, 
for example, stress the interpretation of the client's problems in terms of 
psychoanalytic theory and the overcoming of the client's resistance to 
the interpretation; Rogerian client-centered therapists stress the accept- 
ance and reflection of feeling. However, the members of any specific 
school vary a great deal among themselves. Furthermore, the effective- 
ness of therapy seems to depend less upon the therapists ideas than 
upon his experience and skill in applying them [Fiedler, 1950b]. 


SUPPORTING AND REASSURING 


The therapist sometimes gives advice, reassurance, and approval, 
but not nearly so often as is done in other types of human relationships. 
Disturbed people are miserable. It is natural to want to reassure and 
comfort them, so as friends or relatives we advise them that things are 
not as black as they seem and that they have no good reason to despair. 
Such advice often does more harm than good, for the neurotic person is 
responding to the world as he sees it. To him, reassurance only indicates 
that the reassurer does not see and feel the world as he sees and feels it. 
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TF 5. After the analysis, he said: “I wouldn't take a million for the ex- 
perience or give a nickel for any more of it.” 

T F 6. Even before his analysis was finished, he had developed an un- 
questioning belief in the effectiveness of psychoanalytic therapy. 

T F 7. The analysis was a happy experience for him. 

T F 8. The average analyst is a trained physician who spends more than 
fifty hours per week sitting in a chair listening to the rambling free 
associations of neurotic patients. 

T F 9. The average analyst is well trained in modern academic psychology. 

T F 10. The average analyst knows a great deal about experimentation and 
experimental controls. 

T F 11. Landis remarked that the typical analyst has only the haziest ideas 
about the logic of science. 

T F 12. Some of his nonanalytic psychological acquaintances told him that 
he had gone entirely too far into analysis. 

T F 13. The analyst encouraged him to discuss current events and the re- 
search problems he was working on. 

T F 14. Trying to talk to the analyst with nothing appropriate to say some- 
times became a nightmare to him. 

T F 15. Landis rejected many of the interpretations of his dreams that the 
analyst made. 


As a consequence, he feels isolated from the reassurer and may feel 
even more miserable because he cannot control his feelings by reason. 

The place of reassurance and approval in therapy is suggested by 
the following excerpts from interviews with Robert Winslow Smith 
[Snyder, 1947]. Smith was a college freshman with many feelings of 
inferiority. Mildly neurotic behavior was revealed by such actions as 
his returning home after starting out to meet a date and changing his 
clothes because of his fear that some minor item was not just right; his 
beating a wall with his bare fists; his swimming to the point of exhaus- 
tion; and his spending exceedingly long hours “absorbing” music. More 
significantly, he reported several phobias and once threatened to com- 
mit suicide. The following is from the fifth of 21 recorded interviews 
with Smith: 


smitH: Yes, getting rid of your internal problems sort of releases you. You 
feel loose instead of tight. I'm not out of the woods by any shot but | 
think | see that I'm getting there. At least, | think so. 

THERAPIST: Yes, | think you've come a long way. ..- 

SMITH: . . . | know where a good deal of it came from—school. That feeling 


that people were watching me. School was my big problem. | believe the 
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troubles in school are the big problem of ninety per cent of the people 
who have troubles. A large part of my inferiority feeling came from 
troubles in school. 

THERAPIST: M-hm. And it's really not unusual; that sort of thing happens a 
good bit.... 

SMITH: . . . | believe I'm progressing. | believe at the beginning it was hard 
to get started. Now that we’re going we just keep rolling. | was worried 
the first two or three times about hitting a plateau; then | realized that 
worrying was only defeating myself and hindering me more. | was sort 
of contributing to the plateau. 

THERAPIST: That's right. 

SMITH: | found that if | really say what | feel, we'll get farther. 

THERAPIST: That's right. 

SMITH: You know it's strange how a psychologist can reach results without 
ever doing anything to you. You talk to him and he tells you to read 
something and it all becomes clear; whenever we slow down, you just give 
a little question here and there and then we're off again in the right 
direction. 


THERAPIST: Well, | think we're going pretty smoothly. We have covered quite 
a bit of ground. 


People often feel reassured to find that they are not alone with their 
problem, that other people have similar ones. The therapist generally 


limits reassurance to those statements which he really feels indicate 
progress. 


ACCEPTING AND REFLECTING 


The therapist attempts to provide his client with an opportunity to 
express himself in a situation where he can feel that what he says is 
understood and accepted. This feeling is more often achieved by the 
attitude of the therapist than by what he says, as the following excerpts 
from the beginning of the fifth interview with Smith illustrate: 


SMITH: . . . I've got some ideas out of the book. | think I'm beginning to see 
daylight. I'm beginning to realize some of the factors and various things 
that are wrong. | see some of the things | base some of my fears on. 

THERAPIST: M-hm. 

SMITH: Now that I realize what they were, I feel | can meet the situation better 
if | ever meet them again. 

THERAPIST: M-hm. 


SMITH: | was very much surprised to find out why I'm shy and reserved. 
I'll tell you why it was. My parents never go out—hardly ever, that is. 
Oh, they might go to a show once a month or so. But all they're con- 
cerned about really is their hobbies and reading. So | copied my parents. 
| enjoyed reading and listening to the radio and being quiet. Consequently, 
I've grown away from the rest of the people. Well, 
remember there were only four times that kids have ci 

THERAPIST: M-hm. 


as long as | can 
ome to my house. 
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PROBING 

Therapists differ in the number and kind of questions they ask their 
clients. At the extreme, the nondirective therapist asks very few ques- 
tions, and these are of a nonleading sort. Here, for example, are all the 
questions that the therapist asked during the fifth interview with Smith: 


How have things been going? 

Would you give me an idea about those illogical things you do? 
When would you like to take them—now or at the end of the period? 
Do you want to carry that a little further? 

It sounds pretty primitive, doesn’t it? 

Well, how do you feel about that? 


The nondirective therapist assumes that the client should direct the 
course of the interview, should decide what should be discussed and 
when, This point of view is described as client-centered. 


INTERPRETING 
The therapist not only accepts what the client says but also attempts 
to interpret it. In Smith’s fifth interview, for example, the therapist says: 


THERAPIST: You feel that you've tended to copy your parents’ social reticence. 

situ: Yes, | learned to like to read. | fell into the habit of staying home 
instead of going uptown and being a chronic coke-drinker. 

THERAPIST: M-hm. You feel that accounts for most of your shyness. 

smitH: A great deal of it. And there were some other things that entered 
into it. (Looks into the book.) ! didn't find out when | was there, but 
there was my school. (Pause) ! also realized there was a lot of provoca- 
tion to escape punishment. Then this rationalization to escape punishment. 
Then this rationalization. That gave me a great deal of trouble in school. 
I've used the "sour grapes" policy. Always, | only wanted to do what | 
could do the best in. If anyone else was particularly good in anything, | 
said that was too easy for me. 

THERAPIST: M-hm. You feel you tended to try to cover up your weaknesses 


by a process of rationalization. 


The nature of the therapist's interpretation varies a great deal. At one 
extreme, the therapist only attempts to restate, summarize, or clarify 
what the client has just said. At the other extreme, he may attempt to 
relate what the client says to things the client has not said and is entirely 
unaware of: 


d then | read some parts of it two or three 
't express them now. 


SMITH: | read some of it. An 
times. There were more things | noticed but | can 
| realize them but— 

THERAPIST: | think you mean you feel emotional inhibitions ag 
of them. 


SMITH: Would you clarify what you mean there? 
THERAPIST: Well, | mean the idea of talking about them makes you feel tense. 


ainst expression 
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THE CASE OF CORA 


Client-centered (or nondirective) counseling is most often stressed in the training 
of clinical psychologists. Unlike psychoanalysts, who generally have a medical 
school training, clinical psychologists are trained in the graduate schools of 
university psychology departments. Carl Rogers, whose name is chiefly identified 
with the development of client-centered therapy, early initiated a series of re- 
search studies into the nature of the psychotherapeutic process which continue 
today. His therapy stresses the importance of accepting and reflecting the feel- 
ings of the client and of the therapist's relating to the client as one person 
deeply involved in the feelings of another. 

Cora, a girl of seventeen, came to the guidance clinic because of her un- 
governable behavior at home. Her mother was an invalid who had spent periods 
in the hospital and in a sanitarium. Her stepfather had assumed responsibility 
for her and was very jealous of her boy friends. As the friction in the home was 
extreme, the case had been referred to a children's court that had placed Cora 
in a foster home. [Rogers, 1942] 


Soon after her placement, Cora asked if she might talk to the psychologist 
whom she had met several times during her court appearances. When she came in, 
she expressed a desire to talk about her family. What happened? 


T F 1. She spoke of her stepfather with disgust. 


T F 2. Cora resisted the many astute interpretations that the counselor 
made, 


The more interpretative a statement, the less likely a client is to under- 
stand it. In some cases, he may strongly resist an interpretation. Psycho- 
analysts make more, and more sweeping, interpretations than do non- 
directive therapists, but even among psychoanalysts interpretation is 
just a small part of the process. Strupp's [1955] study showed that only 
one in ten of the psychoanalyst's responses were of an interpretative sort. 


EVALUATING 


Many of our responses to people in everyday life are evaluative. 
We judge the effectiveness, goodness, or “rightness” of what they do. 
We may state these judgments openly: "Thats a poor idea" or "That's 
a good thing to do.” More often, we subtly imply what a person ought 
to think or do. The counsel of parents, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 


and physicians is likely to be filled with evaluative statements such as 
the following [Porter, 1950]: 
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3. The counselor usually began the interviews by asking Cora to report 
a dream she had had since their last meeting. 

4. Once, when Cora had been talking about her feelings toward her 
stepfather, the counselor said, “You are resisting.” 

5. Cora first recognized that she liked her stepfather; only later did she 
become aware that he had a sexual interest in her. 

6. When she began to talk about her liking for her stepfather, she 
became anxious and disturbed. 

7. Just as she was beginning to understand her feelings, she forgot to 
keep several appointments. 

8. Cora reported that her “voice was soft and persuasive and my face 
had a happy expression" when she wanted her stepfather to do 
something for her. 

9. When she wanted her stepfather to take her out, she would pick 
girls she knew he liked and get him to take them along. 

10. She felt that her stepfather liked her because she was so much like 
her mother. 

11. The counseling interviews extended over a period of several years. 

12. During her last interview she said that her stepfather was like Santa 
Claus and “I hate him, but | do like him, too." 

13. Cora’s problem behavior was her way of preventing the recognition 
of certain taboo feelings of her own. 

14. Rogers felt that the counselor should have been somewhat firmer 
in guiding Cora to the crucial issues. 

15. The counselor took steps to ensure that Cora would eventually dis- 
cuss her sexual feelings toward her stepfather. 


You've got to grow up, fellow, and get a little more realistic idea about 
women, They're human, too, you know, and want dates just as much 
as you do. 

Have you thought about what it will mean to your son if you don't let 
him do this thing which he wants to do for you? 

Strong ambition can be a real asset to any man. Are you really sure, 
though, that you mean it when you say you're not averse to climbing 
over those who get in your way? Couldn't that turn out to do you more 
harm than good? 

I think you have got to take into account how Marie will feel if you go 
ahead and decide to follow your studies and not get married now. What 
will it do to her? The decision you make ought to take into account what 
is best for both of you. 

If you have reason at all to think that you might have cancer, you really 
should try to control your fear enough to have a medical examination. 
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By contrast, professional therapists are less evaluative. Some even strive 
to be as nonevaluative as possible. Others may evaluate and advise, but 
their advice is tempered by the realization that advising, like kissing, is 
a temptation but not always the best thing to do, 


THE EMPHASIS OF THE THERAPIST 

All therapists strive to offer support and acceptance to their clients, 
to probe for understanding, and to interpret and evaluate their responses, 
but with each statement that his client makes, the therapist must decide 
which of the therapeutic processes to stress-and these decisions, of 
course, vary from therapist to therapist. Below, for example, is a state- 
ment made by a thirty-year-old man with some of the responses which 
the therapist might make [Porter, 1950, pp. 12-13]. 


PATIENT: | have the queerest feeling. Whenever anything good happens to 
me—l just can't believe it. | act as though it never happened. And it 
worries me. | wanted a date with Myrtle—and | stood around for weeks 
before | got up enough courage to ask her for a date and she said “yes” 
—and | couldn't believe it. | couldn't believe it so much that | didn't 
keep the date! 

THERAPIST: [Supportive]: Well, I’m not too sure that you should be so worried 
about it. It doesn't mean anything in itself, really. | think we'll be able 
to get to the bottom of it all right. 

[Accepting]: It just doesn't seem real when something good 
happens. 

[Probing]: | am wondering whether or not these feelings of un- 
reality are associated with any particular area of your life. Would you 
like to tell me more about what you mean when you said, ''Whenever 
anything good happens to me"? 

[Interpretive]: You have probably denied to yourself so strongly 
that anything good could happen to you that when it does it seems unreal. 

[Evaluative]: You've got to grow up, fellow, and get a little more 
realistic idea about women. They're human, too, you know, and want 
dates just as much as you do. 


It is possible that any of these responses would be helpful. However, it 
is impossible for the therapist to make them all. 

The therapist who chooses to emphasize a certain process in one 
case is likely to emphasize it in others. Thus, he is likely to choose the 
same type of response in the following case of a twenty-nine-year-old 
girl as he did in the case above [Porter, 1950, p. 15]: 


PATIZNT: I'm afraid to be alone, | really am. I'm afraid I'll kill myself and 
| don't want to—but | get so depressed. | get caught in a terrific clutch 
of fear—It's unreal, but it's there. And | get so worked up | could 
Scream. | want to get outside and I'm afraid to go out in case | run in 
front of a car—and |'m afraid to stay in—l'm afraid of myself—I'm 
afraid to go to the doctor and get an examination. I’m afraid he'll tell 
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me it’s cancer. My mother had it. My grandmother, my aunt. I've lived 
with it all my life—and it’s hell—and when this first came up—See—l 
break out in a sweat just talking about it. Christ, is there any help! 
THERAPIST: [Supportive]: Would you like to try this: Whenever you experience 
one of these fears call me on the telephone, either here at the office or 
at home, and talk it over with me. Talking it over oftentimes helps a 
person to get a grip on himself. 
[Accepting]: This terrific fear just never lets you alone. 
[Probing]: Aside from your fear have you experienced any symp- 
toms which lead you to think you really might have cancer? 
[Interpretive]: My guess is that if we trace these fears a bit 
we'll find that they are not as real as you feel them to be. | think you 
are punishing yourself for something about which you feel pretty guilty. 
[Evaluative]: If you have any reason at all to think that you 
might have cancer, you really should try to control your fear enough to 
have a medical examination. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 

The answer to the question “How effective is psychotherapy?" is, as 
yet, incomplete and unsatisfactory. On the one hand, studies of both 
psychoanalytic and nondirective therapy agree in finding that about two 
out of three clients improve [Barron, 1950; Rogers and Dymond, 1954]. 
On the other hand, the number improving under routine institutional 
and medical care is just about as high. If we assume that those under 
routine treatment had similar types of difficulties as those under psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, were equally disturbed, and were being judged 
by the same improvement standards, it would appear that psychotherapy 
was no more effective than the routine methods. However, it is unlikely 
that any of these assumptions are correct. 

It is likely that the institutionally and medically treated neurotics 
were as seriously disturbed as those under psychotherapy. It is not as 
certain that they had the same type of disturbance or were the same 
type of person, factors having a vital bearing on the effectiveness of 
therapy. Rogers and Dymond [1954], for example, found that anxious, 
depressed, and withdrawn clients improved more under psychotherapy 
than did those who were hostile and suspicious. Those who are personally 
and socially better equipped to meet life problems are also more likely 
to benefit from psychotherapy. Sullivan et al. [1958], working with 268 
neurotics who had come to a mental-hygiene clinic of the Veterans 
Administration, report that those with more education and better jobs 
were much more likely to benefit from psychotherapy. 


The measurement of improvement Measuring a disturbed person's 
improvement in a realistic and useful way is very difficult. It is easy 
enough, of course, to ask the client whether he feels that he has benefited 
from therapy, and this has often been done [Lipkin, 1948]. The results 
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are generally favorable. Still, these results may be more the effect of 
social training than of therapy, a part of the “hello-goodbye” pattern 
[Hathaway, 1948]. That is, the patient’s saying he has improved may 
be only his way of thanking the therapist for his attempt to help or of 
justifying the expenditure of his money for therapy. Reported improve- 
ment may also only indicate an increase in the use of defense mecha- 
nisms rather than a decrease in anxiety. The therapists themselves are 
also liable to unconscious errors, particularly in overestimating improve- 
ment: the clinician would like to feel that his efforts have been benefi- 
cial, the state-hospital psychiatrist would like to reduce the number of 
patients in the invariably overcrowded wards, and the insurance physi- 
cian would like to report to the company that liability payments for a 
patient are no longer required. 

One way to get away from subjective judgments by either the client 
or the therapist is to measure the changes that take place during the 
course of therapy. Dittes [1957], for example, has shown how the emo- 
tional response to embarrassing statements, as measured by changes in 
the electrical resistance of the skin, decreases during the course of suc- 
cessful therapy. Dollard and Mowrer [1947] have developed an index 
of tension which they call the discomfort-relief quotient (DRQ). Dis- 
comfort is measured by counting the number of thought units in à 
recorded interview which indicate displeasure, tension, unhappiness, 
discomfort, etc. Relief is measured by counting the number of units 
which indicate pleasure, relief, or happiness. The index is then calculated 
by dividing the total number of discomfort units by the total number 
of discomfort plus relief units. Kauffman and Raimy [1949] have shown 
that the DRQ is a good measure of progress in a nondirective inter- 
viewing situation, the index dropping as the therapy proceeds. The 
measure is adaptable to any written records. Garraty [1957], for instance, 
suggests that it could be employed in the analysis of letters and personal 
documents of historical figures. 

Figure 13.1 shows a more subtle index of client responses used by 
Seeman [1949] to give a measure of progress during therapy. It is based 
on the assumption that the client who is being helped by therapy will 
during its course shift his emphasis from his problems to his insights. 


Here are examples of “problem” statements by Robert Winslow Smith 
[Snyder, 1947]: 


One of my great difficulties is withdrawing as a defense. . . . Then there's 
daydreaming. That’s one of my shortcomings. | daydream all the time. All 
sorts of fantasies—in classes, on the street, in the street-car—all the time. 
| guess I’m a regular daydreamer. 


Well, | felt so nervous that | didn’t know what to say and everybody else 
was talking so smoothly. | sat in the corner while everyone else was being 
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Fig. 13.1 Changes during counseling. [Data from Seeman, 1949] 


interesting and consequently | just looked ridiculous because | didn't know 


what to say. 
And here are examples of understanding or insight statements: 


| was very much surprised to find out why I'm shy and reserved. l'Il tell 
you why it was. My parents never go out—hardly ever, that is. Oh, they 
might go to a show once a month or so. But all they're concerned about 
really is their hobbies and reading. So ! copied my parents. | enjoyed 
reading and listening to the radio and being quiet. 

| find a great deal of things | do with people are 
only to cover up. Sort of a false front, such as | do off-hand because J 


don't have the courage to act familiar and things like that. So | cover up 
by being shy. | consequently act as if | don't want to know. It’s a sort of 


rationalization. 


I'm not too aggressive. 


The index was computed by dividing the total number of “understand- 
ing” statements by the total number of “understanding” plus “problem” 
statements, The total number of interviews with the ten clients varied 
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from three to nine. To make them comparable, therefore, the course of 
psychotherapy in each case was divided into five units, regardless of 
whether the end of the unit came at the end of a particular interview 
session. As can be seen in Figure 13.1, the proportion of understanding 
or insight statements increased during therapy. However, this varied a 
great deal from client to client. At the end of therapy, the most improved 
client was making almost all insight statements, whereas the least im- 
proved client was making almost no such statements. 

In different analyses of Seeman’s data other evidence of therapeutic 
progress was found; clients expressed more positive feelings toward 
themselves and other people at the end of therapy than they had at the 
beginning [Sheerer, 1949]; and the responses at the end were more 
mature than those at the beginning [Hoffman, 1949]. 


The generalization of improvement Do client changes within the 
therapeutic relationship have any bearing on behavior outside the rela- 
tionship? They did in the case of Robert Smith. He changed from a 
person who feared and resented the draft to a volunteer with a distin- 
guished performance in battle, He reported: “Right after counseling I 
changed my name to Bob instead of Winslow. It seemed more appro- 
priate because I felt like a very different person.” Four years after the 
completion of treatment, he was seen again by the counselor who re- 
ported that his adjustment was quite satisfactory. How typical are 
changes of this sort? 

Virtually every available personality test has, at one time or another, 
been given before and after therapy to measure changes in clients: the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory [Cowen and Combs, 1950]; the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory [Muench, 1947]; the Thematic Apperception Test 
[Grummon and John, 1954]; the Rorschach Ink Blot Test [Haimowitz 
and Haimowitz, 1952]. Most of these studies report significant changes 
for the better, although this is not always so. Where several measures 
are used, it is not uncommon to find indications of improvement in some 
but not in others, In general, there is little support for the widespread 
belief that “improvement” is a single and unitary process. Kelman and 
Parloff [1957], for example, found that group therapy may make a person 
feel more comfortable but not make him more effective. Or it may make 
him more effective without increasing his understanding of himself. 


Therapy versus nontherapy improvements Would the improvements 
found at the end of psychotherapy have occurred even if the client had 
not been treated? This is the most difficult question of all to answer. 
Obviously, the client cannot simultaneously have therapy and not have 
it. One way around this limitation is to test the clients, delay therapy, 
test again, give therapy, and test once more. Dymond [1955] tried the 
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procedure. At the beginning of the waiting period, the scores of the 
“waiters” on specially devised self-rating tests were markedly inferior to 
those obtained by a normal group. Their scores did not change during 
the waiting period. After therapy, their scores rose to those of the normal 
group. 

Another experimental possibility is to match a group of persons 
who are to have psychotherapy with a group who are not. Cox [1953] 
used the method in studying the effectiveness of play therapy on children 
in an orphanage. Two groups of nine children were matched on several 
measures of adjustment as well as on how well they were liked by other 
children. One group was given 10 weeks of play therapy; the other 
group was given no treatment. At the end of the 10-week period, none 
of the control group showed any improvement, about half the children 
who had had therapy did. When tested 15 weeks after the end of ther- 
apy, these children still maintained their improved adjustment. This, 
the ideal experimental design, has rarely been used in studying therapy 
because of its many difficulties. It is difficult to turn people away who 
need help; it is more difficult to test them and then to turn them away; 
and it is very difficult to be sure that the clients have been adequately 
matched, 

Research studies in psychotherapy have been rare, have dealt with 
very small numbers of subjects, have used imperfect measuring instru- 
ments, and have been forced to employ inadequate controls. They 
therefore only suggest that psychotherapy is effective; they do not prove 
it, The expenditure of more time, money, and thought is urgently needed 
for this task, for research not only evaluates the usefulness of present 
methods but leads the way to better ones. It also provides the best, and 
perhaps the only, way of closing the gap between the large number 
needing help and the small number available to give it. Summarizing 
their study of manpower in mental-health professions Albee and Dickey 
[1957] state: 

We can only conclude this survey with the prediction that our country will 
continue to be faced with personnel shortages in psychiatry, psychology, 
and social work for years to come. Barring the possibility of a massive 
national effort in all areas of education, or the possibility of a sharp 
break-through in mental health research, the prospects are pessimistic 
for improvements in the quantity or quality of service in the field of 
mental health. 


Summary 


Unlike the psychotic, the neurotic is generally able to adjust to normal 
life, does not require hospitalization, and can establish rapport with 
those around him. The neurotic is an extremely anxious person whose 
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anxieties are either inappropriately displaced, as in the case of phobias, 
or ineffectively repressed, as in compulsive or hysterical disorders. While 
both anxieties and responses to them are learned, some people, for both 
genetic and environmental reasons, are readier to be anxious than others. 

The goal of psychotherapy is to help the neurotic person to recog- 
nize his anxieties, to uncover their origins, and to deal with them in 
more effective ways. To achieve this goal, the psychotherapist attempts 
to establish a warm human relationship with his client and then to sup- 
port and reassure the client, reflect his feelings, probe for information, 
interpret, or evaluate, depending upon what the therapist judges will 
be most helpful. The measurement of improvement under therapy, the 
extent to which the improvement generalizes to other situations, and 
how much of any improvement can be accredited to the therapeutic 
situation alone are difficult research problems which have thus far been 
only partially solved, 
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chapter 14 tis especially in relation to the formation and 
development of human personality that we need to open doors . . . we 

find today many studies of criminals, few of law-abiders; many of fear, few of 
courage; more on hostility than on affiliation; much on the blindness in man, 


little on his vision; much on his past, little on his outreaching into 


the future. GORDON ALLPORT the superior 
personality 


Waar Is A superior personality? How can superior personalities be 
identified? What conditions foster their development? Allport’s effort to 
describe a mature personality, Maslow’s study of self-actualizers, and 
research investigations of creativity are overlapping attempts to find 
answers to these difficult questions. 


The mature personality 


A superior personality may be defined as a person with good traits: the 
more good traits he has, the more superior he is. But what is a “good” 
trait? One can be too active, too emotional, too gregarious, and too 
dominating; one can also be too lazy, too calm, too aloof, and too sub- 
missive. Another difficulty with the trait approach is that it generally 
concerns itself with common traits and, at best, common traits are only 
a convenient approximation: two dominating men, for example, never 
dominate in exactly the same way. Furthermore, there are many indi- 
vidual traits: traits so rare that they do not permit group comparisons. 
Since the superior personality is also rare, it may well be that superiority 
is due, not to common traits, but to unique ones. 
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Considering such problems, Allport [1937], who takes a trait view 
of personality, selects three criteria that are “universal and indispen- 
sable” marks of the superior personality: extension of the self (see 
Chapter 7), self-objectification, and a unifying philosophy of life. 


SELF-EXTENSION 
Commenting upon self-extension as a quality of the mature person, 
Allport says [1937, p. 213]: 


The developed person is one who has a variety of autonomous interests: 
that is, he can lose himself in work, in contemplation, in recreation, and 
in loyalty to others. He participates with warmth and vigor in whatever 
pursuits have for him acquired value. Egocentricity is not the mark of a 
mature personality. Contrast the garrulous Bohemian, egotistical, self- 
pitying, and prating of self-expression, with the man of confident dignity 
who has identified himself with a cause that has won his devotion. 
Paradoxically, “self-expression” requires the capacity to lose oneself in 
the pursuit of objectives, not primarily referred to the self. Unless directed 
outward toward socialized and culturally compatible ends, unless absorbed 
in causes and goals that outshine self-seeking and vanity, any life seems 
dwarfed and immature. 


SELF-OBJECTIFICATION 
Self-objectification is a synthesis of self-insight and a sense of humor 


[Allport, 1937, p. 214], 


. . . that peculiar detachment of the mature person when he surveys his 
own pretensions in relation to his abilities, his present objectives in relation 
to possible objectives for himself, his own equipment in comparison with 
the equipment of others, and his opinion of himself in relation to the 
opinion others hold of him. This capacity for self-objectification is insight, 
and it is bound in subtle ways with the sense of humor, which, as no one 
will deny, is in one form or another, an almost invariable possession of a 


cultivated and mature personality. 


Intelligence is one of the necessary conditions for the development of 
self-objectification. 


A UNIFYING PHILOSOPHY 

Commenting on possible philosophies, Allport remarks [1937]: 
Besides the religious, there are many other unifying philosophies. Though 
they too serve as autonomous systems 


less embracing in their scope, 
every other detail under some 


wherein every detail tends to corroborate 
fundamental conception of value. 
The aesthetic philosophy of Michelangelo, for example, exerted a pro- 
found and unifying influence upon his life [Symonds, 1928]. 
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Allport holds that a unifying 
philosophy of life is an indis- 
pensable criterion of the superior 
personality. Michelangelo, 
whose “Moses” is shown here, 
was imbued with a “burning 
sense of abstract beauty and an 
eager desire to express this.” 
[Taurgo] 


If we dared attempt a synthesis of this unique man's personality, upon 
the data furnished by his poems, letters, and occasional utterances, . . - 
I think we must construct him as being gifted, above all his other qualities 
and talents, with a burning sense of abstract beauty and an eager desi 
to express this through several forms of art-design, sculpture, fresco- 
painting, architecture, poetry. 

The second point forced in upon our mind is that the same man 
vibrated acutely to the political agitation of his troubled age, to mental 
influences of various kinds, and finally to a persistent nervous sus- 
ceptibility, which made him exquisitely sensitive to human charm. This 
quality rendered him irritable in his dealings with his fellow-men, like an 
instrument of music, finely strung, and jangled on a slight occasion. 

In the third place, we discover that, while accepting the mental in- 
fluences and submitting to the personal attractions I have indicated, he 
strove, by indulging solitary tastes, to maintain his central energies intact 
for art—joining in no rebellious conspiracies against the powers that be, 
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bending his neck in silence to the storm, avoiding pastimes and social 
diversions which might have called into activity the latent sensuousness 
of his nature. For the same reason, partly by predilection, and partly by 
a deliberate wish to curb his irritable tendencies, he lived as much alone 
as possible. . . . 


EVALUATION OF ALLPORT'S CRITERIA 

To these three criteria of the mature personality Allport [1958] 
later added three others: “. . . the capacity for a warm, profound, relating 
of one's self to others”; *. . the possession of realistic skills, abilities, 
and perceptions with which to cope with the practical problems of life"; 
and 5... a compassionate regard for all living creatures." Such criteria 
provide us with a guide through the dazzling complexities of the be- 
havior of mature people, but how useful are they in identifying such 
people? We have seen that self-insight is among the most difficult traits 
to measure, It is equally difficult to separate extended from less extended 
selves and unified from less unified personalities. Furthermore, a strict 
application of the criteria might result in judging nobody as mature. 
Michelangelo had an extended self and a unifying philosophy, but it 
is doubtful that he had more than a normal portion of self-insight or 
humor, One way around these difficulties is to start with a group of 
superior personalities and then see what qualities actually distinguish 
them from the less superior. Maslow followed this path. 


The self-actualized personality 


Maslow started with people who seemed to be operating at full capacity: 
fulfilling themselves, making maximum use of their talents, and generally 
doing the best that they were capable of doing. He selected his self- 
actualizers from his students, personal acquaintances, and historical 
figures. He rejected subjects who were neurotic or who showed neurotic 
tendencies, He found no person who completely met the standards set 
and no college student who even approached the standards, although 
some appeared to be developing in the direction that would eventually 
lead to full self-actualization. 

His final group consisted of 48 persons: 12 “probable,” 10 “partial,” 
and 26 “potential or possible” self-actualizers. Among his subjects were 
the following 18 public and historical figures: 


Jane Addams Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
Ludwig van Beethoven William James 

Albert Einstein Thomas Jefferson 

George Washington Carver Abraham Lincoln 

Eugene V. Debs Fritz Kreisler 
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Thomas Eakins Eleanor Roosevelt 


Sigmund Freud Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Albert Schweitzer Henry Thoreau 
Baruch Spinoza Walt Whitman 


In addition, the group included 10 unnamed contemporaries of Maslow 
whom he had observed informally over long periods of time and 90 
students picked from the 1 percent of the college population showing 
the most certain signs of becoming self-actualizers. Maslow [1954, p. 203] 
has described the general method he used in studying the group: 


Data here consist not so much in the usual gathering of specific and 
discrete facts as in the slow development of a global or holistic impression 
of the sort we form of our friends and acquaintances. It was rarely 


possible to set up a situation, to ask pointed questions, or to do any 
testing with my older subjects (although this was possible and was done 
with younger subjects). Contacts were fortuitous and of the ordinary 


social sort. Friends and relatives were questioned where this was possible. 


THE QUALITIES OF A SELF-ACTUALIZER 

Following are the most distinctive qualities of the self-actualizing 
group in relation to the areas of personality discussed in Part 2 [Maslow, 
1954]: 

Drives: acceptance of nature; fusion of sex and love 

Temperament: spontaneity 

Perception: efficient perception of reality; continued freshness of 
appreciation 

The self: acceptance of self and others; philosophic humor 

Values: the mystic experience; the oceanic feeling; discrimination 
between means and ends 

Problem solving: problem centering; creativeness 

Human relations: the quality of detachment; the need for privacy; 
deep and profound interpersonal relations; identification with mankind; 
the democratic character structure; resistance to enculturation; independ- 
ence of culture and environment 

Can the qualities which Maslow observed among his self-actualizers 
be observed in others? Somerset Maugham used his skills as playwright, 
novelist, short-story writer, and essayist to describe his own mature be- 
liefs, attitudes, and personality. The following is an attempt to relate 
Maugham’s self-descriptions [1938] to some of the qualities of self- 
actualizers. 

The place of drives. Enjoys but is not driven by the desire for satis- 
faction of physiological and safety needs: 


For myself | can say that, having had every good thing that money can 
buy . . . | could part without a pang with every possession | have. We live 
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W. Somerset Maugham shows 
in his autobiographical writings 
the qualities of spontaneity, 
freshness of perception, and 
self-acceptance that are found 
in self-actualizers. [Fred Plaut] 


aken from us. With enough plain 
food to satisfy my small appetite, a room to myself, books from a public 
library, pens and paper, ! should regret nothing. 


in uncertain times and our all may yet be t: 


Spontaneity. Natural, effortless, and individualistic: 

I lost the smoothness that | had acquired when, leading the humdrum life 
of a man of letters, | was one of the stones in a bag. | got back my jagged 
edges. | was at last myself. .. - I had sloughed the arrogance of culture. ... 
| had acquired independence of spirit. | had learnt to go my own way 
without bothering with what others thought about it. 


Freshness of perception. Liking for the unfamiliar, the unorganized, 
the unnamed, and the unexpected: 
What excited me was to meet one person after another who was new to me. 
| was like a naturalist who comes into a country where the fauna are of an 
unimaginable variety. . . - 
| found them easy to get on with. They were of all sorts; indeed, the 
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variety would have been bewildering but that my powers of observation were 
by now well trained. . . . 


Acceptance of self 


| have a clear and logical brain, but not a very subtle nor a very powerful 
one. For long | wished it were better. | used to get exasperated because it 
would not do for me nearly as much as | wished. | was like a mathematician 
who could do no more than add and subtract and though he wanted to 
tackle all manner of complicated operations knew that he simply had not 
the capacity. It took me a long time to resign myself to making the best 
of what I had. 


Acceptance of others 


| take the goodness of the good for granted and | am amused when | 
discover their defects or their vices; | am touched when | see the goodness 


of the wicked and | am willing enough to shrug a tolerant shoulder at their 
wickedness. . . . 


Philosophic humor 


Goodness is the only value that seems in this world of appearances to have 
any claim to be an end in itself. Virtue is its own reward. | am ashamed to 
have reached so commonplace a conclusion. With my instinct for effect | 
should have liked to end my book with some startling and paradoxical 
announcement or with a cynicism that my readers would have recognized 
with a chuckle as characteristic. It seems | have little more to say than can 
be read in any copy-book or heard from any pulpit. | have gone a long way 
round to discover what everyone knew already. 


Creativity 


| am almost inclined to say that | could not spend an hour in anyone's 
company without getting the material to write at least a readable story 
about him. It is pleasant to have so many stories in mind that whatever 
your mood you have one upon which, for an hour or two, for a week or so, 
you can let your fancy linger. 


Aloofness 


I am not a social person. | cannot get drunk and feel a great love for my 
fellow men. Convivial amusement has always somewhat bored me. When 
people sitting in an ale house or drifting down the river in a boat start sing- 
ing | am silent. | have never even sung a hymn. | do not much like being 
touched and | have always to make a slight effort over myself not to draw 
away when someone links his arm in mine. 


Identification with mankind. 


It has been my lot to live much among persons of aesthetic sensibility. . . . 
I have found little to admire in them. They are vain and self-complacent. 
Inapt for the practical affairs of life, they disdain those who with humility 
perform the modest offices to which their destiny has constrained them. . . . 
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For art, if it is to be reckoned as one of the great values of life, must 
teach men humility, tolerance, wisdom and magnanimity. The value of art 
is not beauty, but right action. 


EVALUATION OF MASLOW’S CRITERIA 

Though couched in different terms, the views of Maslow and Allport 
are similar: Allport speaks of extension of the self and Maslow of iden- 
tification with mankind; Allport speaks of self-objectification and Maslow 
of self-acceptance; and Allport speaks of a unifying philosophy and 
Maslow of philosophic humor. Maslow’s conclusions have the merit of 
being based on some evidence, although he recognizes its inadequacy, 
There is also some doubt about the representativeness of his subjects: 
are not his self-actualizers people that an American college professor 
would particularly admire? 

A theory is judged partly by the questions it answers, but its scien- 
tific value is judged more by the questions the theory raises and the 
research it stimulates. It is for this reason that Maslow appends to his 
book a section on “Problems Generated by a Positive Approach to Per- 
sonality." Creativity is one of these problems. 


The creative personality 


Creativity is the process of producing original ideas and things of some 
value to other people. Creativity is a process more than a product: 
creative processes may produce unoriginal products, and noncreative 
processes may produce original products. For example, a geometry stu- 
dent may solve the same problem that Euclid did by creative processes, 
and a chemist may develop a new plastic by following unoriginal proc- 
esses. The creative process is original: its goals are not clearly defined 
and cannot be achieved by known methods. By contrast, the goal of most 
thinking is set, and it is gained by a method selected from those methods 
that are already known; that is, writing a poem is more creative than 
finding the shortest way to town. However, to be creative, originality 
must have some social value: when a schizophrenic produces an incom- 
prehensible essay by a novel process, he is being original but not creative. 
In the same way, children produce many original paintings but few 
creative ones. The creative person is one who is habitually engaged in 
the creative process. What are the characteristics of such people? In 
search of an answer, psychologists have studied creators of the past and 
creativity among living persons. 


CREATORS OF THE PAST 
Historical records provide a good way of identifying creators of the 
past. However, they provide little information about either their devel- 
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opment or their personalities. Statistical studies of the printed records of 
eminent men in England, France, and America tell us little more than 
that they tended to be the eldest sons of families with high social status 
and low rates of insanity [Anastasi and Foley, 1949]. 


Studies of biographies Biographies provide more information. Cox 
[1926], for example, selected 301 eminent men and women born between 
1450 and 1850 about whom a good deal was known, especially about 
their childhood behavior and early interests. Three psychologists were 
given the information and asked to make a variety of independent ratings 
on their intellectual, emotional, and character traits. Results: The esti- 
mated average intelligence of the group was very high (1Q, about 155), 
with philosophers at the top (IQ, 170) and military leaders at the bot- 
tom (IQ, 125). The group received outstanding ratings in their ambition, 
persistence, and profoundness of comprehension. The poets, novelists, 
artists, and musicians were less stable than the revolutionary statesmen 
or the radical religious leaders. On the whole, however, the mental and 
physical health of the group was at least average. 


The personality of shakespeare Information about the personalities of 
creative persons may be obtained from an analysis of their published 
works, McCurdy [1953] used this seldom tried method on the works of 
Shakespeare. He began by counting the total number of lines spoken by 
each character in each play. Hamlet spoke 1,382 lines; this number of 
lines was called 100 percent, and the percentage of lines spoken by each of 
the other characters was calculated accordingly. Claudius speaks less than 
half as many lines as Hamlet; Polonius speaks less than a fourth as many; 
etc. Percentages for the characters in other plays were similarly calcu- 
lated. From these percentages a variety of general indices were com- 
puted: the ratio of male to female lines, the ratio of “lover” to “nonlover” 
lines, the ratio of “violent” to “nonviolent” character lines, the ratio of the 
lines of characters alive at the end of the play to those who were dead, 
ete, 


Based upon a study of these indices, McCurdy’s [1953, p. 159] 
conclusions are as follows: 


There is no reason for thinking of Shakespeare as eccentric or unusual 
in his general personality structure. . . . He was predominantly masculine, 
aggressive, subject to wide swings of mood, not especially romantic and 
growing less so with the years. . . . Shakespeare seems to have labored 
under an almost or quite paranoid suspiciousness with regard to the 
trustworthiness of others, especially in sexual affairs. . . . Increasingly, 
as he grew older, he seems to have identified with his father . . . sensuality 
and self-indulgence seem to have grown more and more repulsive to 
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We can seldom learn much 
about the creative personalities 
of the past because, usually, 

so litile is known about them. 
While Shakespeare’s personality 
can be conjectured from his 
plays, we have few objective 
facts about him with which to 
test the accuracy of such 
conjectures. [British Information 
Services] 


him. . . . Shakespeare does not seem to have been easy in his mind about 
gentleness and tenderness unless they came as à relaxation from strenuous 
endeavor aimed at establishing beyond cavil his worth as a man. . .- 


The accuracy of McCurdy’s portrait of Shakespeare is uncertain, 
since so little is known about Shakespeare. It is probable that a similar 
type of analysis would enrich our understanding of creators with more 
adequate biographies. At best, however, our understanding of past 
creators will always be limited by the meagerness of the data available, 
questions as to how representative the creators selected were, and doubts 
about the validity of the evaluations made by the investigators. 


CREATORS OF THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 

To study creativity among living persons broadens the range of 
possible methods enormously. Thus, one can interview and test them, 
as Roe did in her careful clinical studies of eminent living painters 
[1946a, 1946b], biologists, physical scientists, psychologists, and anthro- 
pologists [1953]. She did not discover any intellectual traits that clearly 
distinguished them from others, but she did find that they had unusually 
high energy output and great perseverance. 

The study of living persons also permits an examination of more 
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modest creators. Drevdahl [1956], for example, had faculty members 
rate 64 advanced science and arts students on their creativity. He then 
divided them into a creative group and an uncreative group. Comparing 
personality-test scores of the two groups, he noted that the creative 
students were more original, more liberal, more self-sufficient, more aloof, 
and not as cheerful as the less creative students. 

The younger the persons we study, the less certain we can be of 
their creativity. One way around this difficulty is to use intelligence-test 
Scores as an index of creative potential. Hollingsworth [1942], for exam- 
ple, studied 31 children whose IQs were over 180, a score obtained by 
less than one in a million persons. Elizabeth, a girl of eight, was one of 
her group who showed a special interest and talent for the composition 
of prose and poetry. When she was a year and a half old she knew the 
alphabet and could express herself clearly. By the time she was eight, 
she had read over 700 books and written over 75 stories and over 100 
poems. Typical of most gifted children, she was in good health, free of 
physical defects, and a year or so accelerated in physical development. 


Intelligence and creativity Psychologists are certain that intelligence 
and creativity are related. However, they are not certain how close the 
relationship is. Terman and Oden [1959], for example, selected more 
than fifteen hundred California school children who were in the upper 
l percent in intelligence and followed their careers for over twenty 
years. As adults, they were superior to the average person in almost 
every respect: two-thirds had obtained college degrees, almost half were 
in professional occupations, their mortality and divorce rates were below 
average, their physical and mental health was better, they were more 
active in political and social affairs, etc. But there were wide individual 
differences in their achievements: some were internationally eminent 
and some were unskilled laborers. 

Such studies of gifted children show that intelligence and creativity 
are related but show neither the degree nor the kind of relationships. 
The current attitude of psychologists toward the problem of identifying 
creative potential is indicated in the following conclusion of a symposium 
on the subject [Taylor, 1959]: 


If either traditional intelligence tests or academic grades were adequate 
measures of creativity there would be no problem. Or, if the sheer 
accumulation of information were a sufficient guarantee that the full 
creative process would occur, the problem would be largely solved. Yet 
there is abundant evidence that creativity is too rare, a fact which leads 
to the conclusion that accumulators of old information are not necessarily 
creators of new things. In face of the evidence, there still is indeed a 
very large problem of comprehending and identifying creative potential. 
It is believed by some that, if we err, it should be on the side of over- 
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emphasizing the difference between academic ability and creative poten- 
tial rather than discounting or ignoring any difference that may actually 
exist. 


Tests of originality In an effort to develop tests that would measure 
creative potential directly, Guilford et al. [1952] started with a list of 
abilities which they thought would be components of creativity: sensi- 
tivity to problems, fluency, flexibility, etc. Then they developed 44 tests, 
several for each of the hypothetical abilities. They gave all the tests to 
about four hundred air cadets and student officers. Finally, the results 
were factor-analyzed to determine what abilities were actually being 
measured. Among the factors they discovered were an ability to recognize 
practical problems, an ability to shift the functions of objects and use 
them in a new way, and an ability to change one's approach in order to 
meet new requirements imposed by changing problems. The ability most 
clearly related to creativity was originality. 

The tests of the originality factor had in common the requirement 
that the subject give uncommon, remote, or clever responses. Thus, the 
“plot-titles” test required the subject to think of new and clever titles 
for brief stories. The word-association test required the subject to give 
uncommon associations to words. The “consequences” test required the 
subject to think of unusual outcomes of such events as the lengthening 
of the human life span to 200 years or the sudden repeal of all national 
and state laws. And the *unusual-uses" test required the subject to think 
of novel uses for such common objects as a screwdriver. 


The personality of original people Barron [1957] gave Guilford’s orig- 
inality tests to 100 veteran Air Force officers between the ages of twenty- 
seven and fifty. He combined scores on the tests to obtain a composite 
originality score. He then selected an “original” group (the 25 officers 
with the highest scores) and an “unoriginal” group (the 25 officers with 
the lowest scores). All the officers completed series of aptitude, interest, 
and personality tests and were rated by staff psychologists on a variety 
of traits, The traits which distinguished the original from the unoriginal 
group were as follows: 

More energetic: the staff rated them higher on “drive.” 

More impulsive: they obtained higher scores on a scale measuring 
“impulsivity.” 

More integrative in their perceptions: they gave many more “whole” 
responses on the Rorschach test. 

More feminine in their interests: their interest patterns were closer 
to those of women than were the patterns of the unoriginal group. 

More dominating: the staff rated their dominance higher, and they 
obtained higher scores on a dominance inventory. 
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More effective on their jobs: they were rated higher in their over-all 
effectiveness in the Air Force. 


Originality and intelligence Barron found that the more original officers 
also tended to obtain higher intelligence-test scores, but some original 
officers were unintelligent and some intelligent officers were unoriginal. 
In contrasting the two groups, Barron noted that the original but unin- 
telligent officers more often described themselves as being aggressive, 
impatient, sarcastic, demanding, dependent, dominant, forceful, strong, 
and outspoken. The unoriginal but intelligent officers described them- 
selves as mild, optimistic, pleasant, quiet, and unselfish. Barron [1957] 
offers a psychoanalytic interpretation: 


Primary process thinking to the exclusion of the secondary process thinking 
marks the original but unintelligent person, secondary process thinking 
which carries ego-control to the point where the ego is not so much 
firm as muscle-bound marks the intelligent but unoriginal person, and 
easy accessibility of both primary process and secondary process marks 
the person who is both original and intelligent. . . . 


EVALUATION OF THE CREATIVITY VIEW 

The creativity view of the superior personality is less comprehensive 
than either the maturity view or the self-actualization view. Creativity 
is, for example, only one aspect of the fully self-actualized person as 
viewed by Maslow. However, the simplicity which makes the approach 
incomplete also saves the research worker from being paralyzed by too 
many complexities. As a consequence, it has been generating considerable 
research activity and is likely to generate more. 


Conditions for the development of the 
superior personality 


"Time is the first condition. A child cannot have an extended self, insight, 
or a unifying philosophy of life. Maslow found no college students who 
were self-actualized and notes that persons may not be able to become 
fully actualized before they are fifty. The work of Lehman [1953] 
showed that most creative workers do not reach their greatest produc- 
tivity or make their greatest contribution until their thirties; chemists 
and poets reach their peak somewhat earlier; novelists and architects, 
somewhat later. 

Superior personalities require superior materials. Mature people, 
fully self-actualized people, and great creators are endowed with high in- 
telligence, and it is probable that they inherit other constitutional and 
temperamental qualities that make superiority easier to achieve, Yet good 
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materials may be organized in such a poor way that a superior person- 
ality does not result, and average materials may be organized in such 
a good way that it does. 

The family plays a vital role in fostering or inhibiting the develop- 
ment of potentialities. The role is clear in the case of eminence, creativity, 
or giftedness, Visher [1947], studying 849 eminent American scientists, 
noted that 46 percent had fathers in professional occupations. Cox [1926], 
studying eminent men and women of all countries, found that 53 percent 
had fathers who were in professional occupations or members of the 
nobility. And over 80 percent of Terman’s gifted children had fathers in 
semiprofessional or professional occupations. 


THE HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 

The children of parents of high socioeconomic status may develop 
superior personalities because they have inherited superior genes. Maslow 
offers a different interpretation. His theory of self-actualization assumes 
that human needs are in a hierarchy from low to high and that it is only 
when the lower needs are satisfied that the need for self-actualization 
becomes dominant. The starving man sacrifices his safety to gain food; 
the satisfied man seeks a safer way to gain food. The threatened man 
sacrifices love to protect himself; the man who feels safe seeks love. The 
man who feels inferior sacrifices self-expression to achieve status; the 
man who respects himself and feels respected seeks ever more fully to 
express himself, to satisfy his need for self-actualization. 

The need for self-actualization is the ^. . . desire to become more 
and more what one is, to become everything that one is capable of 
becoming." The specific form that the need takes varies from person to 
person. It may take the form of desire to be an ideal mother, to be the 
best athlete that one is capable of being, or to be a creative inventor: 
“A musician must make music, an artist must paint, a poet must write, 
if he is to be ultimately at peace with himself.” Food, water, safety, love, 
and status are the external needs that the organism must satisfy, while 
self-actualization is an inner need, is ^. . growth motivated rather than 
deficiency motivated.” However, like a tree that needs food and water 
in order to grow its lemons or apples, a human being must have his 
deficiency needs satisfied before he can actualize himself. 

As the lower needs are satisfied, the expressive personality emerges. 
Thomas Jefferson, born into a well-to-do and respected Virginian family, 
early developed feelings of physical contentment, safety, and belonging. 
As the young author of the Declaration of Independence, he gained the 
esteem of his country and the world. In his maturity, he showed the 


hallmarks of the self-actualized personality: spontaneity, freshness of 


perception, acceptance of the world, and identification with mankind. 
People whose lower needs have been chronically frustrated. rarely 
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concern themselves with self-actualization. As conditions for satisfying 
the lower needs become more favorable, workers shift their attention 
to the higher needs. Carpenters who are often unemployed report “steadi- 
ness and permanence of work” as the most important working condition; 
professional workers and executives report “opportunities to make full 
use of all one’s knowledge and experience” as most important | Strong, 
1938]. 

Once a person’s lower needs have been met and he has been able 
to satisfy his need for self-actualization, his orientation becomes highly 
resistant to change [Newsweek, Dec. 10, 1956]. 


Edith Bone, a Budapest-born physician and former Communist, spent seven 
years in solitary confinement in a Hungarian prison. During this period, she 
lived on a semistarvation diet, slept on a plank, got one shower a week, and 
saw light only a few minutes each day. She was frequently questioned and 
threatened, once for three days at a stretch, and was allowed no visitors. 
But when she was released in 1956, she was healthy, intellectually very 
alert, and smiling. 

To keep herself fit she developed and performed a strenuous series of 
daily exercises. To keep herself warm in the winter she improvised a variety 
of manual tasks. When paper and books were denied her, she translated 
all the poetry she knew into all the languages she knew (Hungarian, English, 
Russian, German, French, and Italian). “My memory got better and better 
because | was in perfect isolation. In ordinary life, facts are sloppily stored 
in mental drawers and forgotten about. Now | was able to go back after 
60 years and straighten out those drawers. | actually enjoyed myself." 


Edith Bone, a Hungarian 
woman who spent seven 

years in solitary confinement 
without deteriorating mentally, 
illustrates that the self- 
actualization process, once fully 
established, is highly resistant 
to change. [Stanley Rice] 
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When she was finally allowed to have books, she taught herself Greek, 
higher mathematics, and translated Russian books into Hungarian for her 
jailers. 


The better fed, the safer, the more accepted, and the more respected 
a person is'in his earlier life, the more mature and creative he is likely 
to be later. Children from families of high socioeconomic status have 
their physiological, safety, belonging, and status needs satisfied more 
often—but not always. i 


THE BEST CHOICE OF GOALS 

Maslow argues that self-actualization requires an environment that 
offers all necessary raw materials and then stands aside to let the or- 
ganism make its choices from among them [Maslow, 1954, p. 349]. 


How do we know what is best for pregnant white rats to eat? We give 
them a free choice from among a wide range of possibilities, and we 
let them eat whatever they want, whenever they want it, and in any 
quantities or patterns they choose. We know it is best for a human 
infant to be weaned in an individual fashion, i.e., whenever it is best 
for him. . . . Free choice from among a wide range of possibilities has 
been found useful in such diverse social situations as choosing roommates 
in institutions for delinquent girls, choosing teachers and courses in 
college, choosing bombardier crews, etc. 


But in the real world, only a limited number of choices can be 
offered. Which should be stressed? Negatively, Murphy [1958] has noted 
that 


The idea of fulfilling human potentialities by simply giving the individual 
all he needs runs afoul of the fact that many of the needs just disappear 
when gratified, and nothing more can be done. . . . You can get delight 
from warmth when you are cool and from coolness when you are warm, 
but it is difficult to build symphonies out of such experiences. 


Positively, Murphy suggests that choices should be offered that require 
active effort at self-fulfillment and that are capable of progressive devel- 
opment. 


CHOICES AND VALUES 

Psychologists struggle valiantly to divorce their descriptions of the 
superior personality from their own values and from the values of their 
Society. In the end, they fail. They set nets that never catch a harmful 
fish: a homosexual is never mature, @ murderer is never fully self- 
actualized, and a forger is never a creative personality. Man is so plastic 


that his potentialities for good and evil are nearly infinite. All societies 


Strive to develop in their members only those potentialities that maintain, 
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or better still, enhance the realization of the economic, religious, scien- 
tific, or artistic values of the society. 

However, societies may pursue similar economic, religious, scientific, 
and aesthetic goals in widely different ways. The members of a society 
may be given a choice between a wooden plow and a tractor, between 
human sacrifices and missionary work, between magical rites and a 
scientific laboratory, and between trivial and significant art objects and 
endeavors; that is, a society’s values may themselves be immature or 
mature, and, like its members, a society as a whole may grow more 
mature. Members who make choices leading to greater self-actualization 
produce a society which is more fully realizing its potentials. In turn, 
societies which provide such alternatives to choose from develop mem- 
bers with more superior personalities, 


Summary 


The nature of the superior personality has been studied from trait, 
structural, and adjustment views. Allport defines the mature personality 
as one possessing extension of the self, a high degree of self-objectifica- 
tion, and a unifying philosophy of life. Maslow defines the self-actualized 
personality as one possessing among other qualities spontaneity, efficient 
perception of reality, philosophic humor, the ability to discriminate 
means and ends, an identification with mankind, and creativeness. The 
creative personality is one which produces many original ideas of high 
social value. 

Psychologists have studied creators of the past through an analysis 
of biographical information as well as through an analysis of the work 
of such men as Shakespeare. Potentially creative persons have been 
studied by selecting those of high intelligence or high originality or both. 
The development of a person’s maximum potentialities seems to require 
considerable time, a stimulating family background, the adequate satis- 
faction of lower needs, and a society of mature values that fosters 
creativity among its members, 


Suggestions for further reading 


Allport, G. W. Personality: a psychological interpretation. New York: Holt, 
1937. A readable and still influential advanced text which stresses the 
necessity for using many methods in the study of the unique individual. 
Has a chapter on the mature personality. 

Maslow, A. H. Motivation and personality. New York: Harper, 1954. An in- 
teresting account of the theory of self-actualization and a plea for a more 
positive approach to personality. 
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Anderson, H. H., and Anderson, Gladys. (eds.) Creativity. New York: Harper, 
1959. A stimulating collection of popular lectures on creativity by an 
architect, an educator, and psychologists. 

Murphy, G. Potentialities. New York: Basic Books, 1958. A distinguished psy- 
chologist’s effort to define the ways in which man can develop in the 
future and to suggest how he can get there. 
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PART FOUR 
adjustment problems 


chapter 1D The best claim that a college education can 
possibly make on your respect, the best thing that it can aspire to 


accomplish for you, is this: that it should help you to know a good man 


when you see him. WILLIAM JAMES college 
adjustment 


Blas PERSON in every society is systematically aided in adjusting to 
the world around him. First his parents help him, and then the com- 
munity does. This systematic help is what we call education. Among 
preliterate tribes, the goals of education are few, concrete, and highly 
valued; on-the-job training dominates; parents, brothers and sisters, and 
adult kinsmen play the role of teacher. Manus children are taught to 
swim, to climb, to handle fire, to paddle a canoe, to judge distances, and 
to calculate the strength of materials. Their education is intimately re- 
lated to their present interests and their future functions: small boys 
are given tiny canoes and miniature fish spears with which to practice; 


small girls are given shell money to thread into aprons [Mead, 1943]. 


It is not so in the United States. Education has many goals, much 


of it occurs in classrooms distant from the student's present interests and 
ded, not by kinsmen, but 


future functions, and more and more it is gui 
by teachers and professors. In 1900, there were about 700,000 students 
in secondary school and one-third as many in college; by 1955, there 
were 10 times as many both in high school and in college. The educa- 
tional demands of our increasingly comp 
for the informal system of education which w 
stable societies. 

Nowhere is American education cha 
than at the college level. Here jt is mos 


lex society have proved too great 
orks well in simple and 


nging and growing more rapidly 
t abstract and most completely 
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in the hands of the experts. Yet the demand for it continues to crow: in 
1900 less than 5 percent of young men and women of college age were 
in college; in 1957, more than 30 percent. What are the goals of college 
education? What influence do differences in intelligence and personality 
make in their achievement? What influence do methods of study exert? 


The goals of college education 


College trains students for vocations and aids them in their personal 
and social development. Students see these goals with different degrees 
of clarity and respond to them with varying degrees of enthusiasm. John 
emphasized vocational training as his dominant goal: 


When | returned from the Army, | obtained an assembly-line job. | hated 
the work and felt that life should hold more for me than being a slave to a 
machine. Working in the department with me were married men up to ten 
years older than I. These people had reached the top pay grade in their 
specific jobs and were apt to stay there for another 12 or 15 years. They 
were unhappy about this and openly told me so. So | came to college to 
gain the education | needed to get a better job. 


Tom, while interested in preparation for a vocation, saw the need for a 
more general development: 


What | want out of college is a foundation upon which | can build when 
| enter the business world. | won't be a finished product when | leave 
college. However, the better background | have, the more valuable | will be 
to any company that hires me. 


Richard, stressing cultural goals, compares college preparation to food 
preparation: 
What makes food good is the seasoning. In our life at home and in our 
early school years we get the basic ingredients—some more than others, 


according to the chef. College provides the seasoning which makes us more 
appetizing to society. 


Women, having less need for vocational training, are more likely to 
emphasize a pattern of goals. Helen comments: 


To say there was only one thing | wanted to get out of college would be 
unrealistic. | have many related goals. The most general aim of my college 
career is to become emotionally, intellectually, and socially more mature. 
Related to this goal is that | want to acquire an understanding of myself 
and other people which will help me to be a good wife, mother, homemaker, 
and citizen. But | am also considering the possibility that a future emergency 
may make it necessary for me to provide for my family, so that | want the 
training which will enable me to provide an adequate living for them—a 
sort of future-employment insurance policy. Finally, | am not blind to 
the fact that a diploma will add to my social status and prestige. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Most students go to college to help themselves get a better job than 
they could get without a degree. On the whole, they are highly successful 
in achieving this end. Table 15.1, contrasting the percentage of college 
men in various types of occupations with the percentage of noncollege 
men in those occupations, shows the marked vocational advantages ofa 
college education. The figures for college men are based upon a national 
sample of more than eight thousand graduates surveyed in 1947 [Have- 
mann and West, 1952]. 

In comparison with the nongraduate, the graduate was more than five 
times as likely to become a key worker in our society—a professional 
worker, a proprietor, a manager, or an executive. The typical college 
graduate was earning more than twice as much per year as the non- 
graduate. 

Within an occupation, the college graduate is likely to have a posi- 
tion superior to that of the nongraduate. As Figure 15.1 indicates, a large 
majority of top business executives have college degrees. Warner and 
Abegglen obtained this information from the anonymous replies of more 
than eight thousand top American businessmen to à questionnaire. Eight 
out of ten had had at least some college training. A few had risen to the 
top without college training, but nearly all of these wished they had had 
more education. A senior officer in à nationwide distributing company 
remarked [Warner and Abegglen, 1955, p. 37]: 

| was crazy about school. | was simply heartbroken about not going to 

college. | didn't go because of finances. l've been associated all of my life 

with college men. I've always felt that it has been a personal loss to me 
that | didn't go to college. Maybe that's why | want my son to graduate 
from college. 


Another of the group who had not graduated from high school said: 


. . Even now | wonder if | am expressing 
it, and talk a lot; other times | just 


| often feel the lack of education. - 
myself properly; sometimes I can forget i 


TABLE 15.1 PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATE AND NONGRADUATE MEN BY 


OCCUPATION [Adapted from Havemann and West, 1952, p. 27] 
Men All nongraduate 


Professional workers EM x 
Proprietors, managers, executives 34 i 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 10 ns 
Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers 5 58 
Farmers and farm workers : ls 

100 100 


Total 
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Business leader [a 
General population Ea 


PER CENT OF BUSINESS LEADERS 


College Some High school Some Less than 
graduate college graduate high school high school 


Fig. 15.1 The education of business leaders. [Warner and Abegglen, 
1955] 


sit among a lot of degrees and listen. | still get butterflies in my stomach 


when I'm to make a speech, but it seems | do better when | don't prepare 
them. 


Business demands for college-trained men doubled between 1928 and 
1952. In 1998, 32 percent of business leaders were college graduates; in 
1952, 57 percent. 

Vocational success is related to college grades: more A students go 
into the professions; members of Phi Beta Kappa are much more likely 
to appear in Who's Who in America [Smith, 1937]; and the higher the 
grades, the more dollars earned. Gifford [1928] reports of several thou- 
sand college graduates employed by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. They were grouped according to their rank in their 
graduating class: upper tenth, first third, second third, and bottom third. 
The salaries of each of these groups was in the same order. 

Perhaps the higher motivation which makes a man a success in col- 
lege would make him a vocational success even if he did not go to 
college. Perhaps what he learns in college is primarily responsible. Most 
likely, the well-motivated student profits more from college and thus 
improves his chances of future success. In any case, the clarification of 


a student's vocational aims tends to improve his academic performance 
[Williamson, 1937]. 
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PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Students of public institutions (UCLA, Cornell, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Texas, Wayne) and private institutions ( Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Wesleyan, Yale) have markedly different opinions about the relative 
importance of vocational and general education. Students at public 
institutions are about evenly divided on the issue; those at private 
institutions heavily favor general education. Regardless of their college, 
however, students change in much the same way between their freshman 
and their senior years. 


Critical thinking During college, students develop a greater capacity 
to reach judgments based on reasoning. Dressel and Mayhew [1954] gave 
a test of critical thinking to freshmen of 10 different colleges. Later in 
their college years the test was given to them again. The average student 
in all the colleges made a modest improvement in his score, the poorest 
students improving the most. 

Students at colleges which stressed the development of critical think- 
ing and had special courses designed to develop the ability did not 
necessarily improve the most. At Colgate, for instance, those freshmen 
who took the social science core course did not improve any more in their 
ability to think critically about social science problems than those who 
did not have the course. 


Tolerance During his college career the typical student becomes less 
rigid about his beliefs, less inclined to accept and be guided by stereo- 
types and clichés. An inventory designed to measure dogmatic attitudes 
was administered to freshmen of different colleges at the time they en- 
tered and again later. The average student at all colleges expressed less 
dogmatic beliefs the second time they took the test [Dressel and Mayhew, 
1954]. College graduates place a higher value than nongraduates on 
freedom of thought, are more tolerant of racial and religious differences 
among people, are more critical of American culture, and are more skep- 
tical of the supernatural as a determining force in human affairs. A much 
higher percentage of upperclassmen than of freshmen disagreed with 
the following kinds of statements: 


We are finding out today that liberals really are soft-headed, gullible, and 
potenially dangerous. : 
A lot of teachers these days have radical ideas which need to be carefully 


watched. 
There may be a few exceptions, but in general Jews u i 
Americans may tend to be materialistic, but at least they aren't cynical 


and decadent like most Europeans. 
Miracles have always taken place whenever the need for them has been 


are pretty much alike. 


great enough. 
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Permissiveness The college graduate tends to be more understanding 
of human weaknesses than the nongraduate, more sensitive to human 
goodness, and more inclined to permit others a wider range of freedom 
in their behavior. For instance, Sears et al. [1957] found that better- 
educated mothers, in contrast to less well-educated mothers of the same 
social class, more often 


Used reasoning as a training technique with their children. 

Were permissive in regard to their child’s eating, neatness, treatment of 
the household furniture, and dependency. 

Were less inclined to insist that a boy must be masculine and a girl 
feminine. 

Toilet-trained their children later. 


At Ohio State University, far fewer seniors than freshmen disap- 
proved of “talking back,” “playing hookey," “shooting craps,” petting, 
divorce, or being an atheist. More than freshmen, seniors admired people 
who were tolerant, sympathetic, democratic, impartial, and cooperative, 
and they valued more highly such qualities as enthusiasm, resourceful- 
ness, inventiveness, competence, and initiative [Kuhlen, 1941]. An inten- 
sive study of Vassar girls directed by Sanford revealed similar permissive 
trends [Sanford et al., 1956]: 


The senior, compared to the freshman, is not so critical of persons who 
become intoxicated, who don’t vote, who have intercourse before marriage, 
are lawbreakers, or don’t take things seriously enough. She tends not to 
set arbitrary standards of right and wrong conduct, and to judge others 
by them. She doesn’t particularly care how people dress. More often than 
the freshman she justifies the breaking of rules on occasion, including 
civil disobedience. And she is more inclined to feel that people would 
be happier if sex experience before marriage was taken for granted in 
both men and women and to believe that in illegitimate pregnancies 
abortion is in many cases the most reasonable alternative. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES 

Of students in 10 different institutions, 71 percent agreed with the 
statement “Most of what I am learning in college is very worthwhile.” 
Of more than eight thousand alumni, 76 percent said they would attend 
the same college if they had it to do over again [Havemann and West, 
1952]. What most students appreciate about college are the vocational 
preparation it provides and the experience it gives them in getting along 
with other people. The colleges, however, desire also to educate their 
students in the highest values of society and for active and responsible 
participation as citizens. 

As we have seen in Chapter 8, values are highly resistant to change. 
The values of college students are no exception. Todd [1941] noted 
practically no change in the values of students between high school and 
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the sophomore year of college. Studies at Franklin and Marshall College, 
Sweet Briar College, and Springfield College, for example, report only 
slight changes in the scientific, artistic, economic, political, social, or 
religious values of students between their freshman and senior years. 
Some colleges, particularly small ones, do have distinctive values. The 
students of Reed College, for instance, have high scientific and aesthetic 
values, and the students of most Southern colleges have high religious 
values [Jacob, 1957]. This, however, is largely a matter of selection—high 
school students with scientific values go to colleges with a scientific 
tradition: students with religious values go (or are sent by their parents ) 
to colleges which stress religious values, A senior whe has the values 
prized by his college probably had them when he entered. 


Aesthetic values Most colleges make a particular effort to expand the 
artistic, music, and literary interests of their students. These efforts seem 
to have had little success: college helps students satisfy a hunger for 
beauty; it does not develop the hunger. Norton-Taylor [1954], studying 
the reading habits of the business executive, who is generally a college 
graduate, reports: “His literary interests are narrow and he is a self- 
confessed, not to say determined, anti-intellectual.” Of the 90 percent 
of American executives who read books, the majority read murder mys- 
teries, action novels, or how-to-sell, how-to-talk, and how-to-manipulate- 
others tracts. 


Liberal values Many colleges hope to prepare their students to contrib- 
s—to make them ready, willing, 


ute new answers to old social problem 1 
and able to participate in instituting major changes in society. Conserva- 
tive parents, on the other hand, fear the liberalizing influence of college 
on their children. Neither the hopes of the colleges nor the fears of the 
parents seem justified. Typically, a liberal education does not turn out 
people who want to change the existing society. College graduates are 
particularly respectful of the prevailing economie and political order. 
Havemann and West [1952] found a large majority of college graduates 
agreeing that "Democracy depends fundamentally on the existence of 
free business enterprise" and that "The best government is one which 
governs least." 
Some colleges do succeed in developing liberal students. The devel- 
opment of more liberal attitudes among the wealthy and generally con- 
Servative girls of Bennington College [Newcomb, 1943] ds an example. 
The point of view acquired by many of these girls was radical" in the 


late 1930s, when the study was conducted, and would still be more 


liberal than the views of the average student today. Those who had 
established their independence of their parents, who were ambitious to 
achieve leadership, and who actually did achieve leadership became 
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THE INTERESTS OF THE AVERAGE COLLEGE MAN 


Undergraduate men in a Midwestern university were asked whether they liked or 
disliked each of a large number of different occupations, school subjects, amusements, 
and types of people, Which one of the four items in the following groups do you 
think was liked by the most men? (The average college man can pick only half the 
items actually chosen by the most men.) 


(1) artist (2) Army officer (3) author of a novel (4) pharmacist 
(1) surgeon (2) mechanical engineer (3) statistician (4) interpreter 
(1) astronomer (2) athletic director (3) sculptor (4) toolmaker 
(1) watchmaker (2) rancher (3) landscape gardener (4) mining 
superintendent 
5. (1) undertaker (2) bank cashier (3) music teacher (4) dentist 
6. (1) magazine writer (2) chemist (3) retailer (4) secret-service 
man 
7. (1) ship officer (2) carpenter (3) laboratory technician 
(4) railway conductor 
8. (1) printer (2) scientific research worker (3) judge 
(4) orchestra conductor 
9. (1) laboratory technician (2) politician (3) private secretary 
(4) toolmaker 
10. (1) photoengraver (2) jeweler (3) ship officer (4) explorer 
11. (1) poet (2) printer (3) scientific research worker (4) governor 
of a state 
12. (1) secret-service man (2) farmer (3) automobile racer 
(4) inventor 
13. (1) Army officer (2) electrical engineer (3) bookkeeper (4) aviator 
14. (1) history (2) calculus (3) algebra (4) chemistry 


PENH 


more liberal than the dependent, unambitious, and unsuccessful students. 
For a college to achieve such changes it must have a homogeneous 
liberal atmosphere. Few small colleges and no large ones have such an 
atmosphere. 


Active citizenship Colleges generally fail to develop any great enthu- 
siasm, conservative or liberal, for active participation in public life. Stu- 
dents at American colleges and at foreign colleges were asked [Jacob, 
1957]: “What three things or activities in your life do you expect to give 
you the most satisfaction?” They were given six from which to select: 
career, family relations, recreational activities, religious activities, com- 


munity affairs, and participation in national and international affairs. The 
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15. (1) nature study (2) physics (3) economics (4) military drill 

16. (1) geology (2) zoology (3) geometry (4) philosophy 

17. (1) English composition (2) mechanical drawing (3) mathematics 
(4) psychology 

18. (1) art (2) geography (3) physics (4) zoology 

19. (1) military drill (2) shopwork (3) public speaking (4) calculus 

20. (1) civics (2) geology (3) dramatics (4) ancient languages 

21. (1) “The New Republic" (2) “System” — (3) "Time" (4) “Popular 
Mechanics" 

22. (1) musical comedy (2) symphony concerts (3) vaudeville 
(4) fortunetellers 

23. (1) solving mechanical puzzles (2) full-dress affairs (3) auctions 
(4) performing sleight-of-hand tricks 

24. (1) repairing electrical wiring — (2) cabinet making (3) interviewing clients 
(4) climbing along the edge of a precipice 

25. (1) decorating a room with flowers (2) contributing to charity 
(3) adjusting a carburetor (4) adjusting difficulties with others 

26. (1) continually changing activities (2) displaying merchandise in a store 
(3) expressing judgments publicly regardless of criticism (4) looking at 
a collection of antique furniture 

27. (1) repairing a clock (2) looking at a collection of rare laces 
(3) pursuing bandits in a sheriff's posse (4) entertaining others 

28. (1) foreigners (2) fashionably dressed people (3) independents in 
politics (4) energetic people 

29. (1) conservative people (2) optimists 
(4) talkative people 

30. (1) people who chew gum (2) people who talk very slowly (3) people 
who are natural leaders (4) thrifty people 


(3) people with gold teeth 


EN — 1  :——— 


of American students were career 
and recreation (56 percent). They 
s often than college students 
Japan, Egypt, New Zea- 


most frequently mentioned choices 
(89 percent), family (89 percent), 
mentioned participation in public affairs les 
in any of the other countries studied (Mexico, 
land, France, and Italy). Havemann and West found only 6 percent of 
their college graduates had run for a public office during the previous 
four years and only 17 percent had contributed any money to any politi- 
cal cause or organization during the previous year. 

Students give a variety of reasons for their lack of interest in public 
affairs: the strong social pressures driving them toward individual voca- 
tional success; the prolonged period of adolescence leading to civic irre- 
Sponsibility and disinterest; the common emphasis on rights rather than 
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duties in a democracy; United States security from invasion; the low 
repute of politics and public service; and discouragement over the pos- 
sibility of being personally effective on political and international issues. 
Most likely the strongest deterrent is the pressure to achieve vocational 
success. 

We have spoken of the effects of college on the average student. 
Individual students vary greatly, however, in what they get out of col- 
lege: some develop new values, learn a demanding vocation, and become 
more critical in their thinking and more understanding of others; some 
do not. Their varying achievements are due to differences in their intelli- 
gence, in their personalities, and in their learning methods. 


Intelligence and grades 


Intelligence-test scores predict the kinds of grades a student is likely to 
get in high school or college. Dowd [1932] related the intelligence-test 
scores of sixth-grade children to the probability of their graduating from 
high school. The higher their test score, the more likely they were to 
graduate from high school. Of those in the top tenth in intelligence, over 
60 percent graduated, of those in the bottom tenth, only 2 percent grad- 
uated. Obviously, however, some in the top tenth did not graduate, and 
a few in the bottom tenth did. 

More intelligence is required for college work than for high school 
work, yet intelligence-test scores do not predict college grades as accu- 
rately as they predict high school grades, The relationship with college 
grades varies somewhat with the subject studied, grades in algebra and 
English being more closely related to intelligence than those in French 
and history [Learned and Wood, 1938]. The explanation: The higher the 
intelligence requirements for admission to a college, the narrower the 
range of intelligence within the student body; the narrower the range of 
intelligence among the students, the lower the relationship between 
intelligence and grades. As colleges improve their selection and guidance 
procedures, the relationship between intelligence and grades drops. 

Students of high intelligence are somewhat more likely to get higher 
grades in college than those of low intelligence. However, the function 
of a college is not to give grades to its students but to teach them things 
they did not know before. In other words, the value of college to a 
student is best measured by how much more he knows when he leaves 
college than when he came. The gains made during college are hard to 
measure, and few attempts have been made to do so. What evidence 
there is does not suggest that the intelligent students learn more than 
the less intelligent students. Sanua [1952], for example, measured gains 
during a psychology course by giving an achievement test at the begin- 
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ning of the course and at the end. He then correlated gains with intelli- 
gence-test scores. He found no relationship. It seems that the personality 
and study habits of the student are more critical determiners than intel- 
ligence of his learning in a particular course. 


Personality and grades 


A student who is intelligent may have poor grades because of personality 
difficulties, and a less intelligent student, as we have seen, may get good 
grades because of certain personality factors and study habits. 


TRAITS AND GRADES 

Ambition is related to academic success. Gebhart and Hoyt [1958] 
related the traits measured by the Edwards personality inventory to 
grades and found scores on the "need-for-achievement" scale to be the 
most closely related, These investigators eliminated the influence of the 
intelligence factor by comparing 120 “overachieving” freshmen (students 
who had higher grades than would have been predicted from their intel- 
ligence scores) with 120 “underachieving” freshmen (students who had 
lower grades than would have been predicted from their intelligence 
scores). In addition to their greater ambition, the overachievers were 
more orderly and more curious. The underachievers were not only less 
ambitious but also more gregarious, warmer, and had a greater liking 
for change. 

The relationships found between other personality traits and grades 
have often been zero and have never been as high as the relationship 
between intelligence and grades [Griffiths, 1945]. This is not surprising, 
for our traits are ways that we have developed, not for getting good 
grades, but for dealing with our environment in a general way. Many 
traits have no relationship to academic performance. Some aspects of 
some traits aid in getting good grades; other aspects of the same traits 
may be deterrents, Even traits which in general are directly related to 
achieving good grades may have little or no relationship to the grades 
of an individual student: a student who is generally ambitious may not 
be ambitious to obtain high grades. : 

Hershey [1958] developed a personality questionnaire composed of 
those items from scales measuring general traits which did have a rela- 
tionship to grades. He administered more than 600 personality items to 
200 male college students. From these, he picked 50 with the lowest 
college average and 50 with the highest. From the 600 items, he picked 
the 60 which the good students answered most differently from the poor 
Students. He gave the new 60-item scale to three different classes of 
Students. In every class, the scale scores were more closely related to 
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THE CASE OF EARNST 


When he first came to the clinic Earnst was a tall, narrow-shouldered twenty-four- 
year-old graduate student in engineering. He was born on a farm in Wisconsin, 
the youngest of a large family, and received most of his education at country 
schools until he entered engineering college. Recalling his family and childhood 
Earnst said: 

“My earliest impressions of life that | can remember now were to a large 
extent miserable. As a baby | was constantly ailing, apparently having one 
childhood disease after another, starting off with measles at the age of six 
weeks. . . . Mother was an intelligent, gentle, loving woman, and was much 
thought of by friends and neighbors. . . . My father was at times a brutal man 
and inclined, when drinking, to be vindictive toward me. At such times he would 
make fun of me, call me all sorts of unpleasant names and say that | probably 
wouldn't live the year out, and that it would be better if | didn't. . . . My father 
had become an invalid, | forgot to mention, shortly after mother died. He was in 
acute need of a job for he had no money, and was living on what he could borrow 
from a brother. He was earning his meals by working in a restaurant." 

Earnst was one of 50 college students hired for an intensive study of per- 
sonality at Harvard in the 1930s. Like the others, Earnst had applied at the 
employment office for a job paying 40 cents an hour, did not know the nature 
of the job, and had never studied psychology. Over a period of months, he wrote 
an autobiography, was interviewed by the staff of over twenty-five psychiatrists 
and psychologists, took a wide variety of ability and personality tests, and par- 


grades than intelligence scores. Here are some of the statements which 
students who received high grades called “false” more often than did 
those with low grades [Hershey, 1958]: 


I believe in getting as much fun as I can out of life. 

I sometimes like to do nothing but just sit. 

I rather often do worse at things than I expected to do. 

I have often been much more hopeful about my chances than the facts 
warranted. 

I believe that ruthless competition is a necessary and desirable part of our 
economic life, 

I have sometimes felt that my difficulties were piling up so that I was 
unlikely to overcome them. 

I sometimes find it difficult to pin myself down to one line of thought for 
a long time. 

Sometimes I rather enjoy doing things I’m not supposed to do. 

I say what I think about important things even if it hurts the feelings of 
some people. 

I like activities that require a great deal of energy. 
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ticipated in many experiments designed to reveal his personality. [Murray, 1938, 
pp. 604—702] 


According to the data gathered, which of the following statements were true 
about Earnst and which false? 


F Earnst was rated as very high in gregariousness by the staff. 

He was rated as extremely dominating. 

He had many friends. 

He looked back upon his years on the farm with bitter dislike. 

He had lately become a Christian Scientist. 

The papers that he turned in were extremely untidy. 

He had some difficulty in recalling the names and ages of his 

brothers and sisters. 

T F 8. Earnst was a good conversationalist. 

T F 9. He was at ease when he appeared at the first conference for 
questioning. 

T F 10. He said that he most resembled his father in temperament. 

T F 1l. Asan undergraduate, he was always on the honor list. 

T F 12. In various experiments, his aspirations were always well ahead of 
his performance. 

T F 13. In an experiment involving a mild electric shock, Earnst was unusually 
disturbed. 

T F 14. He was self-confident. 

T F 15. He was extremely ambitious. 
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High scores on this scale were related to high scores on scales measuring 
ambition, nonconformity, and warmth, and to low scores on a scale 
measuring gregariousness. Gough [1953] developed a similar scale by a 
similar method, and obtained similar results. 


STRUCTURE AND GRADES: THE STEREOPATHIC PERSONALITY 

One type of personality structure, akin in some respects to a com- 
pulsive neurosis, has received special attention because of its relationship 
to educational achievement. Adorno et al. [1950] labeled it the authori- 
tarian personality, Rokeach [1960] has called it the dogmatic personality, 
and Stern et al. [1956] have preferred the stereopathic personality. The 
central quality of persons of this type is a concern with authority rela- 
tionships: they are extremely submissive to those who have authority 
over them and extremely dominant with those persons over whom they 
have authority. A pattern of other traits are commonly associated with 
the central one; an emotional inhibition and repression of “immoral” 
impulses and feelings; excessively stereotyped thinking and rigidity in 
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thought processes; a coldness and depersonalization in human relation- 
ships; and a heavy emphasis on conformity to conventional values and 
morality. 

Stern and his associates developed an inventory for measuring 
stereopathic tendencies which has been extensively employed in studies 
made of college students. The percentages of students diagnosed as 
“stereopaths” vary widely with the particular college group studied, some 
having only a small percentage while others have as many as 20 percent. 
Military schools tend to have a high percentage of stereopaths, The 
educational performance of stereopaths is decidedly different from the 
nonstereopaths: they get lower grades in humanities and social science 
courses but not in mathematics and science, and they drop out of college 
at a higher rate. Their attitudes are different, too: they attach more 
importance to neatness and dress; they can see less excuse for handing 
papers in late; and they are less interested in participation in community 
affairs, 

Stern and his associates have shown that stereopaths learn more in 
special classes arranged for them, A group of stereopaths taking a course 
in citizenship at Syracuse University were taught in a special section; 
other stereopaths attended the regular sections. The instructor kept a 
diary of his activities in the special class, from which the following 
excerpts are taken [Jacob, 1957]: 

1st week—asked few questions, seemed lacking in curiosity or initiative 

either in reference to administrative details or discussion. More direct ques- 

tioning was required to get class discussion and there was much less inter- 

Play between the students. 

10th week—discussion still moderately more difficult but everyone recited 


during the week, practically all volunteering some answers. This is a terrific 
contrast to the situation up to about November 7. 


Stereopaths in the special section improved their critical-thinking scores 
more than did stereopaths in the regular sections, 


ADJUSTMENT AND GRADES 

Many students fail in college not because they lack scholastic ability 
or have personality difficulties but because they dislike being in college 
and being a student. Basil became unhappy with college when it con- 
flicted with his desire to be married [Fry and Rostow, 1942]: 


He was protective when first interviewed, but it soon became evident that 
he was in love with a girl and wanted to get married. He felt insecure 
about her and feared that she would not wait until he finished college. The 
student's father was interviewed, and though he was sympathetic, he 
strongly desired to have the boy finish his studies. It was agreed finally that 
the patient would continue at [college] for a while before definitely making 
up his mind. Shortly after he was seen, however, his marks declined and 
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TABLE 15.2 STUDENT SATISFACTIONS AND GAINS IN A PSYCHOLOGY COURSE 
[Armour, 1954] 


Correlation-with- 


Area of adjustment improvement score 
Satisfaction with the role of student 41 
Satisfaction with the university :37 
Interest in psychology .30 
Satisfaction with class activities Al 
Liking for other students in the class 01 
Satisfaction with the teacher —.01 
Satisfaction with the method of grading —.03 


he failed. The academic reports . . . indicated that his ability was adequate, 
but his interest was weak. 


As this case suggests, general satisfaction with college is more 
closely related to a student's success than specific satisfactions or dis- 
satisfactions. Armour [1954] gave an objective examination to 100 stu- 
dents at the beginning of a psychology course and again at the end. He 
obtained a *gain" score by subtracting each student's initial score from 
his final score. He also measured each student's satisfaction with various 
aspects of the course and with college by the use of extensive question- 
Finally, he related the gains to the various measures of satisfac- 
tion. The correlations are shown in Table 15.2. Results: The gains the 
students made had virtually nothing to do with their liking for the 
particular instructor, his methods of grading, or his classes; they had 
the most to do with how much the students liked being a student and 
how much they liked the university they were attending. 


Effective study methods 


What a student learns measures the success of his college experiences, 
and what he learns depends upon his learning methods: the goals he 
sets, the time he spends, the degree to which he becomes actively 
involved in his work, the breadth of the framework within which he 
tries to learn, and the extent to which he applies what he learns. The 
ambitious and intelligent student is more likely to develop effective 
methods but does not always, as the experiences of Martha illustrate 
[McKinney, 1960, pp. 22-23]: 


She entered college with an above-average record from high school. Her 
scores on the entrance ability tests placed her in the upper quartile of 
mid-semester, however, she realized that she 


entering college students. At 
s so discouraged 


was in danger of failing in her college work. In fact, she wa 
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that she considered dropping out of school. She came to the reading and 
how-to-study service for help. Through diagnosis of her problem it was 
discovered that she was spending sufficient time on her work to bring 
results. However, she had never learned efficient methods of Study. As she 
had always been particularly interested in mathematics and science and 
had read widely in these fields, she had developed the habit of reading all 
material as she did a math or science problem, She was unable to dis- 
tinguish between main ideas and details or to vary her rate and method 
according to the type of material and the purpose for reading. Martha 
worked in the clinic twice a week for a semester. She was guided in 
developing methods of attack and was encouraged to report her success in 
applying these methods to her course work. She was given exercises for 
increasing her rate of reading and in using efficiently the clues to meaning. 

About the middle of the semester Martha reported that she had lost her 
feeling of imminent failure, and, although she was spending no more time 
on her work than she had formerly spent, it was now "making sense" to her. 
By the end of the semester she was making a slightly above-average record 
and was finding time for social and extracurricular activities. 


SETTING GOALS 

Wanting to learn is the beginning of learning. Studying can help 
satisfy any human need: for food, for safety, for social acceptance, for 
prestige, for self-actualization. The more clearly the student sees the re- 
lationship between learning and the satisfaction of these needs, the 
more he strives to learn. The clarity of his vision is increased by the 


more mature, to be a doctor, to take a premedical program, to study 
four hours per day, to take advanced biology, to earn an A, to study 


influence upon the student unless he accepts them, as Calvin's experience 
suggests [Fry and Rostow, 1942, p, 191]: 


family was highly cultured, the student had a good background of knowledge 
do well. .. . In the middie of the freshman year, however, it became apparent 
that he was failing and that he was becoming very discouraged. During the 


routine health examination, [he] voiced his feeling of inferiority and said he 
was failing in his work. . . . It was found that the student had not particularly 
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definite artistic talents. Because of his high special aptitude, he was en: 
couraged to stay on at college. He was tutored to pass the science re- 
quirement. Once past that barrier, his course was adjusted to suit his talents, 
with the result that he graduated well up in his class, 


Students like Calvin are the passive victims of too much family pressure. 
The pluyboys and drifters in college are those who do not set any 
educational goals for themselves, 

‘The goals of learning vary with the task. Whatever the task, however, 
goals should be as realistic and measurable as possible, We need to 
investigate how much and how fast we can expect to learn before we 
set goals: we do not learn to speak a foreign language in 10 easy lessons; 
it takes 40 hours per week for a year. Goals whose achievement is 
unmeasurable have little chance of influencing us: the intention of hitting 
a target has no effect upon our accuracy if we are blindfolded and 
uninformed of our successes and failures, On the other hand, while 
attending every class is a poor measure of what we learn, it has the 
merit of being exactly measurable, Getting a certain grade is an inado- 
quate measure of educational success, but it too has the merit of being 
measurable. The time we spend studying is another inadequate measure 
of what we have learned, but, again, it has the merit of being measur- 
able, Setting such goals influences our behavior because we know when 
we are and when we are not moving toward their achievement. 

What an instructor measures plays a part in the goals his students 
set, but an instructor is frequently in a dilemma about hís own goals: 
those which he thinks are important are hard to measure; those which 
he thinks are trivial are easy to > 
enced by what he measures than by what he thinks, Student-centered 
teaching represents a drastic attempt to solve this dilemma, for it shifts 
the responsibility for setting the goals in a course from the instructor to 
the student. Under this form of teaching, studenta ciam e the Qum 
of the course, decide on the topics to 
their achievement in the course is to be measured and graded. Students 
like the individual recognition their MI courses 
not like the lack of direction [Wispe, : 
goal-setting responsibilities of tho instructor are difficult, he cannot solve 
his problem by turning it over to the class. Part of his task is to strive 
to formulate goals which are significant, meaningful to 
measurable. Part of the student's task is to thread his way between 
extremes of the trivial but easily measured goals and the important but 

-to-measure goals. 


1 
| 


PLANNING TIME 
The l student spends about 20 hours per week studying 
outside of dames wich ts twice as much as he spent ín high school. 
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But there are wide variations, some spending less than 10 hours per 
week and some spending more than 50. However, no student should or 
does spend all his waking hours studying. A faculty-student committee 
at the University of Chicago once suggested that, in addition to study- 
ing, students should spend 4 hours per week, at least, in serious reading; 
3 hours at lectures, concerts, theaters, and art exhibits; 2 to 5 hours at 
formal social affairs, dances, and teas; not more than 6 hours at movies, 
stage shows, and games; and a minimum of 2 hours in religious and 
social service work. 

Scheduling the way we spend time has many advantages: it takes 
care of disagreeable tasks in the least unpleasant and most efficient way; 
it saves us from the worries of not having done what we think we ought 
to have done; it gives us a feeling of accomplishment to allocate and 
spend time deliberately; it makes us feel we are masters of our fate 
rather than the victim of circumstance; and above all, it helps us achieve 
our goals. The disorganized person tends to have other troubles; he 
feels inferior, is pessimistic, and tends to have difficulties controlling his 
emotions. Planning his time is the one way out of these troubles over 
which he has the surest control, However, time planning must be flexible, 
for it is a means, not an end. Special attention must be paid to the hours 
from two to six in the afternoon, for these are the ones most often dis- 
sipated by college students, 

A common weakness of study periods is that they are too long. 
Faced with two hours of studying a single subject, a student tends to 
dribble large parts of the time away: fussing with things on his desk, 
looking out the window, getting into discussions, playing the radio, or 
just daydreaming. The less interesting the material, the shorter and more 
frequent the study periods should be. Wrenn and Humber [1941] found 
that students with higher grades agreed with the following statements: 


I have a schedule and have a specific time each day for certain subjects. 

I take time out for rest, but I see to it that I return to study, 

I have a definite place to study and do nothing but study in that place. 
As soon as I sit down there, it suggests study. 


I have a time for play and amusement, so I don’t feel that I am missing 
anything while studying. 


Time is the first essential ingredient of learning; it often takes more of 
the ingredient than the learner thinks, 


TAKING AN ACTIVE ATTITUDE 

We know we must be active in order to learn a motor skill: we do 
not learn to drive a car, play tennis, or dance if we only read a book 
about it. It is less well known that efficient learning of college subjects 
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requires equally energetic, though different, action on the part of the 
learner. Questioning, outlining, reciting, and relating are some of the 
ways in which the student can take an active attitude. 


Asking questions When we ask questions, we take an active attitude 
in finding out the answers: we become interested, attentive, and concen- 
trated. When we read with questions in mind, our reading becomes 
more effective, for we are looking for answers. Those whose reading is 
guided by questions learn more in the same time than do those who 
carefully read and reread without questions as a guide [Holmes, 1931]. 
We should ask questions before reading. 

In some reading, questions come easily. We have a question in mind 
when we look up a telephone number or search for the meaning of a 
word in a dictionary. Sometimes our reading provides ready-made 
questions. Instructions for filling out income tax blanks may be written 
under such headings as “Who must make a return?” and “Where should 
the return be sent?” A writing style which makes judicious use of ques- 
tions is more readily understood by the reader [Flesch, 1949]. Textbooks 
often use the question approach more systematically by having a section 
of questions at the end of the book, or in a separate manual. Students 
rarely use these questions as much as they should. 

The chief weakness of ready-made questions is that they are some- 
body else’s. Passive acceptance of the questions others ask is only a step 
removed from passive reading. Other peoples questions are best used 
as a way of stimulating us to formulate our own questions. But how can 
we formulate questions about material we haven't read? We must survey 
the material, that is, skim through a section, note the headings, read a 
sentence here and there, glance at the tables, and study the summary. 
This will tell enough to allow us to formulate questions to guide more 
careful reading. vr 

Learning to ask questions takes time to develop. Like the beginning 
swimmer, the beginning questioner has a hard time keeping his head 
above water—he is confused, finds it hard to think of questions and 
difficult to keep them in mind when he does, and has a general frustrated 
feeling that he is not making much progress. Even at the beginning, 
however, questioning produces results, and the long-run stakes are large, 
for success in any field is related to curiosity, to wanting to know, to 
being able to ask questions. He who asks questions reveals adaptability 


and a zest for living. 
use outlines in their studying are more 


ly all students use some form of 
f the outline is the method 


Making outlines Students who 
successful than those who do not. Near 
outline, but more important than the form o 
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of composing it. The student who mechanically copies the headings or 
other material from a book is being only physically active. Even though 
his outline may look neat, the time spent is largely wasted. The student 
who closes his book, attempts to outline what he has read, and then 
checks the completeness and accuracy of the outline by referring again 
to the book may have a messy outline, but he has concentrated more 
completely, has been more interested in what he was doing, and has 
discovered what he knows and does not know about the material. 


Reciting Hovland et al. [1949] had passive and active groups learn 
to associate particular words with letters of the alphabet: dog for D, 
oboe for O, etc. The passive group saw a filmstrip with accompanying 
sound arranged as follows: six frames, each with a letter, the correspond- 
ing word, and a picture; a review list; six more letters; another review 
list; etc. When the entire alphabet had been run through, two complete 
review lists were shown with the narrator pronouncing the correct word 
as each letter was shown. Then a test was given to determine how 
many of the letter-word associations the subjects had learned. The active 
group followed the same procedure except that in the two complete 
reviews, instead of the narrator's giving the correct words, a question 
mark appeared on the film after each letter and the audience was asked 
to recall and recite the word themselves. Result: The reciting, or active, 
group learned 20 percent more associations than the passive group. 

Gates [1917] found that active recitation was more effective than 
passive reading in memorizing widely different kinds of materials: non- 
sense syllables, words, prose passages, and poems. Recitation was more 
important in learning nonsense syllables than in learning poetry. Even 
in learning poetry, however, the most effective combination was half 
reading, half reciting. Reciting, of course, can be done silently as well 
as aloud. 

Reciting material that we wish to memorize keeps our attention on 
the task and gives us a quick check on what we know and do not know. 
Trying to outline what we have read serves the same ends. So does 
discussion with others. However, the best students limit their discussion 
to those occasions when they think they know the material and want an 
opportunity to test themselves or when they have failed to master the 
material on their own and want specific help. 


Relating Wrenn and Humber [1941] found that successful students, 
in contrast to unsuccessful ones of similar intelligence and college experi- 
ence, more often said: “I always think of the meaning of the facts, how 
they are related to other facts I know and to material of everyday life” 
and “I have found several good reasons for knowing the material in each 
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course I am pursuing, and I see its value.” Thus, successful students try 
to find, and more often succeed in finding, relationships between what 
they are learning and what they have learned. 

Trying to find relationships fosters a very active attitude. Further- 
more, success in the effort gives meaning to what we are learning, and 
finding meaning, as William James [1890, pp. 662-663] emphasized, 


is learning: 


In mental terms, the more other facts a fact is associated with in the mind, 
the better possession of it our memory retains, Each of its associates 
becomes a hook to which it hangs, a means to fish it up by when sunk 
beneath the surface. Together they form a network of attachments by 
which it is woven into the entire tissue of our thought. . . . But this 
forming of associations with a fact, what is it but thinking about the fact 
as much as possible. . . . The reason why cramming is such a bad mode 
of study is now made clear. . . . Things learned thus in a few hours, 
on one occasion, for one purpose, cannot possibly have formed many 
associations with other things in the mind. . . . Speedy oblivion is the 
almost inevitable fate of all that is committed to memory in this simple 
way. Whereas, on the contrary, the same materials taken in gradually, 
day after day, recurring in different contexts, considered in various 
relations, associated with other external incidents, and repeatedly reflected 
on, grow into such a system, form such connections with the rest of the 
mind's fabric, lie open to so many paths of approach, that they remain 
permanent possessions. . . + 

Rote memory systems make heavy use of establishing relationships. 
Thus, they require the memorizer first to learn a series such as hat, chair, 
table, etc. When a new series is to be learned, such as the items on a 
shopping list, the items are related, in turn, with the original list: hat- 
butter, chair-eggs, table-milk, ete. At the store, then, the individual first 


recalls each item in the original list, as hat, and this recalls the associated 
f the method is that 


item, butter. The trouble with the occasional use o! 
the order of the original list may be so unassociated with anything else 
that it is forgotten. To reduce the difficulty, the author once used an 
alphabet-name scheme. The alphabet provided an order which he al- 
ready knew. He associated the name of a person he knew well with each 
letter: Anderson, Bailey, Carson, etc. In memorizing objects he associated 
them, in turn, with the persons: Anderson-butter, Bailey-eggs, Carson- 
milk, etc. It worked well (up to 96 items) for a while. However, like 
the stammerer who learned to say "peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers" but found it hard to work into a conversation, the author found 
few uses for the system, and the names on his list were eventually for- 
&otten. He did not think about the list often enough to remember its 
An active attitude in class is as desirable as an active attitude in 
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studying. Reading related material before the lecture, taking notes, and 
asking questions are ways of encouraging an active attitude. These are 
valuable, however, only in so far as they assist the student in thinking 
about the lecture. Smith and Dunbar [1951], for example, discovered 
that students who participated heavily in class discussion did not express 
greater interest or learn more than those who did not participate: those 
who did not talk in class were apparently thinking as much about the 
topic as those who did. 

Bloom [1953] verified and amplified the same conclusion. He made 
tape recordings of classes and played back the tapes to the individual 
students who had attended the class. He asked each student, as he 
listened to the recording, to report what he had been thinking about at 
the time of the class. Each student's replies were then rated on the 
degree to which their thinking was relevant to the topic before the class. 
These ratings had little relationship to intelligence and no relationship 
to the amount of time the student spent actively participating in the 
class. It did have a high correlation (.61) with the student's performance 
in the course as measured by objective tests. Talking is not a substitute 
for thinking. 


LEARNING BY WHOLES 

Learning is the process of organizing behavior or knowledge into 
wholes. As a person learns to swim, he passes from a state of disorganized 
thrashing about to a state of smoothly coordinated and effective activity. 
The beginning tennis player is awkward and clumsy, not knowing how 
to hold the racket, where to stand, or how to hit the ball; the expert is 
coordinated, structured, precise, accurate, and adaptive. 

As learning proceeds, organization proceeds: the telegraph operator 
first learns to transmit letters, then words, and, finally, phrases. The child 
starts as a bundle of uncoordinated reflexes which he learns to associate 
with stimuli in the environment; these conditioned responses become 
progressively organized into habits, into skills, and into personality traits. 
As the physician learns, his knowledge becomes better coordinated, his 
perceptions become more precise, and his skills become more polished. 
Learning, then, proceeds from organization within parts to organization 
of the parts into wholes. The goal of learning is the whole: the superior 
typist, tennis player, physician, or personality, 

Does it take less time to learn the parts and then to learn to put 
the parts together or to concentrate on the whole from the beginning? 
Pyle and Snyder [1911] had a young man learn long and difficult 
passages from a poem by the part method, 30 lines per day, and then 
learn to put the parts together. They also had him learn passages by the 
whole method, reading the whole poem three times a day until he could 
recite it. He learned faster by the whole method. 
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Summarizing studies of learning in many areas other than poetry, 
however, McGeoch [1931] concluded that the part method is sometimes 
more advantageous. One reason for these apparently conflicting results is 
confusion about what a whole is: tennis playing is a whole activity, but 
serving the ball is a relatively independent whole; carpentering is a whole 
activity, but sawing and nailing are relatively independent activities 
within the whole; and what the psychologist determines to be the whole 
for experimental purposes may not seem to be a whole to the learner. 
Hovland [1951], in a later summary of experimental studies, concludes 
that the most effective learning unit is the largest one that is meaningful 
to the learner. The more intelligent the learner, the larger the unit he is 
able to see and deal with as a whole. The more experienced the learner, 
the larger the whole he is able to grasp. Thus, an experienced psychol- 
ogist can study a new psychology text as a whole; the beginning student 
may be able to see nothing larger than a chapter as a whole. 

Practical instruction has steadily moved from an emphasis on parts 
to an emphasis on wholes. Typists used to write hundreds of pages of 
isolated words; now they write whole sentences from the beginning of 
training. Golf instruction used to begin with attention to the parts— 
the grip, the stance, the position of the head; now, it begins with a whole 
pattern which is to be imitated, and the details are fitted in later one 
by one with as little disturbance to the total pattern as possible. Children 
used to start learning arithmetic with multiplication tables, which were 
repeated until they were learned perfectly; now, they begin where they 
are expected to end, with solving arithmetic problems. In reading, chil- 
dren used to progress from the alphabet to words and then to sentences; 
now the emphasis from the beginning is on the larger units. Instruction 
in foreign languages used to begin with an emphasis on vocabulary and 
grammar; now, greater attention from the beginning is given to speaking 
and reading. The increased emphasis on vocational-training programs at 
the college level also reflects a desire to relate the parts of college experi- 
ence to wholes which are meaningful to the student. 


In spite of the merits of the whole method, most students tend to 


bite off less than they can chew. A natural doubt about their abilities 


leads them to prefer the certainties of the part method to the uncertain- 
ties of the whole method—they prefer to master some lines of a poem 
than to half-master the whole. Skepticism, too, about whether the whole 
method can work at all leads them to use the part method. Also, the 
delay in seeing results of learning by the whole method provokes more 
anxiety than the part method does. Finally, the whole method requires 


practice before its full fruits can be obtained, whereas the benefits of 


the part method can be immediately realized. Thus, the chances are high 
uch smaller units than would 


that the typical student is learning by m 
be most efficient for him. 
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Foreign language instruction uses both the part 
method (right) in which the formations of 
individual sounds are learned and the whole 
method (above) in which language is learned 
through conversation. Both methods have their 
place in learning languages, but the whole 
approach has recently won greater recognition 
here and in many other areas. [Above, Ford 
Foundation; right, New York University] 


APPLYING PRINCIPLES 

College education assumes that what a student learns in one class 
he will apply in other classes and in the solution of problems he faces 
through his life. This happens less often than students and instructors 
would like to believe. It was found that learning English grammar was 
only slightly benefited by the previous study of Latin grammar; the solu- 
tion of reasoning problems, by the study of Euclidean geometry; and 
the understanding of everyday mechanical problems, by the study of 
physics [Stroud, 1940]. 

The results of much "practical" training is equally discouraging. 
Business supervisors and executives, for example, were taught, in a 
company training course, principles of good human relations on the job: 
"Tell people in advance about changes that will affect them," “Give 
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credit when due,” “Make the best use of each person's abilities," etc. 
Hariton [1951] could find no evidence that these principles were applied 
when the supervisors returned to the job. Even learning the concrete 
details of specific tasks may not be transferred effectively to the simple 
jobs where they are meant to be used. 

The content of what is learned—Latin, mathematics, physics, human 
relations, radar interpretation, etc.—has little to do with how broadly it 
will be applied. The method by which the content is learned has much 
to do with its transfer to new situations. For the maximum transfer of 
training, three conditions must be met: (1) the principles and proced- 
ures which have the greatest number of applications must be learned; 
(2) the areas in which these principles and procedures can be applied 
must be learned; and (3) the application of these principles and pro- 
cedures to these areas must be practiced. Some subjects may have more 
principles and more potential applications than others. Unless the appli- 
cation of these principles is realistically practiced, however, the transfer 
will not be large. 

Instructors have sometimes taught their students principles of effec- 
tive learning and have given them practice in applying the principles. 
Ferguson [1928] taught principles of effective studying habits to a group 
of probation students at Ohio State University and gave them an oppor- 
tunity to practice those habits. Three and a half years later, their college 
records were compared with a group of probation students who were 
of the same intelligence and had the same grades but had not been 


How we learn is as important as what we learn. Will these students be 
able to apply what they are learning about French in the classroom 


to new practical situations? What classroom practices in this situation 


might increase the application of learning outside the classroom? 
[Left, New York University; right, Pan-American Airways] 


taught the principles and had not had the practice. Over half of the 
trained group had maintained a passing record; less than one in five of 
the group without the training had. Similarly, Bloom and Broder [1950] 
had 10 unsuccessful college students learn and practice principles of 
problem solving in an intensive summer session. This group and other 
groups with the same college grades and aptitude but without the train- 
ing session took comprehensive examinations in June and again in Sep- 
tember. The groups without special training in problem-solving princi- 
ples did not improve; the trained group did. 

In the typical college course, however, the instructor can seldom do 
more than discuss the principles, outline the areas where they apply, 
and suggest the practice required. The rest is up to the student, Still, 
students can and do learn to apply principles. Tyler [1934], for example, 
found that although biology students, a year after they had completed 
a course, had forgotten more than 80 percent of the terms they had 
learned, their ability to apply the principles of the course and to inter- 
pret new experiences in the light of these principles had increased. A 

Comprehensive principles, their areas of application, and the ability 
to apply them are not learned easily. Mathematical problems that are 
obviously different may be solved by the same principles; artistic crea- 
tions that appear to have no similarity may result from the application 
of the same principles; and life in general provides many problems that 
look different but can be solved by using similar principles, Instructors, 
books, and courses can be helpful to the student in finding and applying 
comprehensive principles. In the end, however, it is largely the student's 
task. The instructor tells him what to memorize; it is up to him to learn 
how to memorize effectively. The instructor gives him problems to solve; 
it is up to him to learn how to solve them effectively. 

Principles of effective study have been outlined here; a useful 
mastery of them requires much practice. The student, largely by his 
own efforts, must learn how to learn, 


College counseling 


Virtually all colleges and universities provide counseling service that is 
readily available to students. One Midwestern university, for example, 
has a staff of 24 trained counselors. During 1958 more than 1 in 5 of its 
20,000 students took their troubles to the counselors. While freshmen 
and sophomores used the service most frequently, juniors, seniors, grad- 
uate students, and former students also came to the counseling center. 
In all, the counselors held more than twelve thousand interviews with 
students during the year. The problems the students brought fell into 
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A college counselor explains 

a psychological test to a student. 
Such counselors, who are 
trained to help with personal, 
educational, and vocational 
problems, often use tests to 
evaluate the student's strengths 
and potentials for growth as 
well as his areas of conflict. 
[New York University Testing 
and Advisement Center] 


four main categories: personal-social (37 percent), educational-voca- 
tional planning (27 percent), administrative (24 percent), and academic 
achievement (11 percent). Those with personal-social problems required 
more interviews, but as the following cases suggest, the categories over- 
lap [MSU Reporter, 1959]. 

George's case presented a personal-social problem. 


George, a married undergraduate, was thinking of dropping out of school 
and getting a divorce. He wanted more freedom than his marriage allowed 
and disliked being tied down to the responsibilities of studying and con- 
tributing to the support of his family. “I guess I'm just not the marrying 
kind," he said to the counselor. In the first interviews, George described 
the circumstances leading to his marriage—a spur-of-the-moment elopement. 
Then he began to talk about his earlier experiences and a feeling of failure 
as a child. His parents did not place a premium on education. He felt they 
cared little whether he attended school or not. As a result, he did not finish 
high school and entered the university on the basis of entrance examina- 
tions. 

Although he knew he had the ability to succeed in college, there was 
always the feeling of inadequacy and fear that he would again fail as he 
had in the past. During the course of 15 interviews, George began to see 
that the multitude of activities, jobs, and extramarital affairs he was having 
Served as a defense. He did not want to gamble on applying himself to his 
marriage and schoolwork. He could always say the pressure of one would 
not allow him to do a passing job in the other. As George discussed his 
problems with the counselor, he began to see their origin. 


Alice's problem was a problem in educational and vocational plan- 


ning, 
Alice felt her primary problem lay in not having a definite educational or 
Vocational goal. She came to the counseling center because she hoped that 
With motivation toward a suitable objective her grades would improve. Her 
request for help toward better self-understanding through aptitude tests led 
to the selection of a suitable battery of tests. After Alice had completed 
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the tests, she and the counselor went over the results. Some of the 
significant findings included a rather Pronounced interest pattern in the 
business and computational fields. Alice was referred to two academic 
departments and was introduced to the counseling center's Occupational 
Library. When she came back for her fourth and final interview, it was 


Possible to narrow the field pretty much to business administration, giving 
Alice a definite goal. 


Bob had an administrative problem. 


Bob had an over-all grade average that was very good, but he slipped 
from a B average during fall term to a D average in winter term. Three 
weeks before spring finals he was panic-stricken for fear it would happen 
again. He came to the counseling center hoping to get enough help in the 
last three weeks of the term to avoid being dropped from school. 

It soon became apparent that Bob's panic was the result of many years 
of home maladjustment and conflict. Finals were imminent, and Bob and 
the counselor decided to meet three times a week. In the course of the 
meetings, Bob was finally able to dredge up all the emotional conflicts that 
had existed in his home. These conflicts had resulted in his believing that 
he was an utterly worthless human being and quite incapable of deserving 
love and respect. A constant need to provoke some kind of punishment was 
precipitating behavior that might cause him to fail in school. The counselor 
helped Bob see the picture he was completing and how it really was at 
odds with his more basic personality structure. In succeeding meetings, Bob 
was helped to regain his self-respect and to forge a new self-concept. 


Kathy presented a problem in academic achievement. 


Kathy could not take written examinations. When she was confronted with 
a test she would begin one answer, then erase it and begin a different 
answer. She might change her mind several times before finally writing 
one definite answer. After the test Kathy often could not even remember 
the questions which had been asked. Her mind would be a total blank 
regarding both the questions and her final answers. Later, in reviewing her 
answers, she would not even recognize them, because they were so confused 
and disjointed. 

In seven interviews Kathy was able to gain much understanding of the 
problem. The confusion she was experiencing during exams was a result 
of a conflict in her thinking. The conflict was between the feeling that she 
Should memorize and the feeling that memorizing was wrong. Her father had 
told her that to take someone's statement or opinion at face value was à 
mistake. To Kathy, memorizing meant that she was accepting another's 
opinion without questioning it. This implied being submissive to that person. 
When Kathy understood the nature of the problem, she resolved the conflict 
by ceasing to memorize. Now, using a process of reasoning combined with 
formulas and definitions, she comes to tests more relaxed and much better 
prepared. 
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Summary 


The major reasons of students for going to college are to obtain voca- 
tional training, to develop their personalities, and to develop mature 
values, They place the greatest importance on the first of these goals 
and have their most obvious successes in this area. 

While intelligence is vital to success in college, the careful selection 
of students admitted to colleges has made differences in intelligence of 
minor consequence in accounting for the differences in their achieve- 
ment, While such traits as ambition, nonconformity, and nongregarious- 
ness are also related to college success, they too seem to be of minor 
importance. The most critical factor determining success in college is 
the importance which the student places upon the role he is playing 
and the satisfaction he gets from playing the role: wanting to learn is 
essential to learning. 

Setting realistic goals and planning the expenditure of time are the 
first steps toward the development of effective methods of study. Meth- 
ods which foster an active attitude—questioning, outlining, reciting, and 
relating—promote the efficient use of time and make studying more 
interesting. Learning by wholes rather than bits, stressing principles, and 
practicing principles facilitate immediate learning and make it easier to 
retain what has been learned. 

In virtually all colleges and universities there are counseling services 
to which students may bring their problems. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Heston, J. C. How to take a test. Chicago: Science Research, 1953. This 
booklet tells how to prepare for objective and essay types of examinations 
and discusses some problems related to grading. 

Robinson, F. B. Effective study (rev. ed.). New York: Harper, 1946. Describes 
methods of diagnosing deficiencies and methods of studying more effec- 
tively. Based on the results of a research program. 

Bird, C., and Bird, D. M. Learning more by effective study. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1945. Principles and procedures for effective study 
presented at the adult level. 

Bennett, M. E. College and life. (4th ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
Designed to orient students to all aspects of college life. Contains several 
chapters on learning and effective study. 

Havemann, E., and West, P. S. They went to college. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952, A readable account of the results of a survey of 8,000 


college graduates. 
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Jacob, P. E. Changing values in college. New York: Harper, 1957. An inter- 
pretative survey of research studies concerned with college teaching 
methods and their relative ineffectiveness in modifying the values of 
students. 
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chapter 16  rhere are two great problems: What can this 
person do, what are his abilities, what can he accomplish if his abilities are 


properly trained; and, second, what does he want to do, which way does he 


want to go in life? EDWARD K. STRONG, JR. occupational 
adjustment 


I. ALL SOCIETIES, people work to produce the goods that satisfy their 
own and each other's needs. However, workers in different societies vary 
widely in their productivity: the man with a plow cannot do as much as 
the man with a cultivator. Also, different men with the same machine 
produce different amounts. And while some workers are happy in their 
jobs, others are disgruntled and dissatisfied. It is likely that workers in 
the United States are as satisfied as any in the world: Hoppock and 
Robinson [1949], summarizing the results of more than a hundred studies 
of job satisfaction, reported that more than two out of three people 
Were at least mildly satisfied with their jobs. Yet at least one in five was 
actively dissatisfied. What makes workers satisfied or dissatisfied is the 


Concern of the present chapter. 


Working to satisfy needs 


We would like our work to satisfy all of our needs. But, when we 
must choose, we give priority to our lower needs [Maslow, 1954, pp. 
82-83] 


ely hungry man, Utopia can be defined 
e tends to think that, if 


For our chronically and extrem 
simply as a place where there is plenty of food. Hi 
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only he is guaranteed food for the rest of his life, he will be perfectly 
happy and will never want anything more. Life itself tends to be defined 
in terms of eating. Anything else will be defined as unimportant. Freedom, 
love, community feeling, respect, philosophy, may all be waved aside as 
fripperies that are useless, since they fail to fill the stomach. Such a man 
may fairly be said to live by bread alone. 


The satisfaction of the physiological needs is the first demand made 
of work: it is by no means the last. Several hundred college students 
were asked: “In your opinion, how well are the following needs of 
workers satisfied by the average job today?” Their answers are shown 
in Figure 16.1. Nearly all the students felt that the average job provided 
at least moderate satisfaction of the physiological needs; only one in 
four felt that the average job provided opportunities for self-expression. 

Jobs vary in the type and amount of need satisfaction they provide. 
In some jobs, even the satisfaction of basic needs for food, clothing, and 
shelter are chronically threatened by unemployment. Lumbering pro- 
vides little satisfaction for the safety needs: disabling injuries are 10 
times more likely in this industry than in assembling automobiles. And 
jobs in the South do not satisfy the belonging and self-esteem needs of 
the Negro: there is scarcely a Negro worker in the South who gives orders 
to a white man, In general, our job satisfaction and productivity are 


Fig. 16.1 Percentage of students who believed that various types of 
needs were at least mildly satisfied by the average job. 
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heavily influenced by the social status that our job gives us, the type of 
organization in which we do it, the leader who directs our work, and 
our aptitude for, and interest in, doing the job. 


The importance of status 


The higher the social status of our jobs, the more satisfied and productive 
we are likely to be. Trier [1954] measured the satisfaction of men in six 
industrial firms in Michigan. Their jobs were classified as shown in Table 
16.1. He matched the men in the different classifications so that the 
average salary of each classification was approximately the same. Still, 
about three times as many executive and professional workers were 
highly satisfied with their jobs as unskilled workers. Super [1939] noted 
that 80 percent of executive and professional workers were satisfied with 
their jobs and only 52 percent of skilled and semiskilled workers. 

The productivity of workers of different status is hard to compare, 
for they rarely perform the same work. However, an intensive study by 
Zaleznik et al. [1958] of one department of a manufacturing company 
shows that even small differences in status could produce large differ- 
ences in satisfaction and productivity. Although the 45 workers in the 
department had similar types of jobs, it was possible to develop a status 
score based upon the following six factors: 

Income: the higher the income, the higher the status 

Age: the older the worker, the higher the status 

Seniority: the longer with the company, the higher the status 

Education: the more education, the higher the status 

Ethnicity: the closer to old New England stock, the higher the status 

Sex: higher status for men than women vA 

A young Eastern European woman of low education, seniority, and 
pay had the lowest score; an old and educated New England man with 
long seniority and high pay had the highest score. Results: Those with 
TABLE 16.1 OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND JOB SATISFACTION [Trier, 1954] 

Percent of workers: 


Number 
of male Mildly Highly 
Executive and professional 27 11 A 48 a00 
Clerical 13 8 61 31 100 
Skilled 38 16 66 18 100 
Semiskilled 63 28 48 24 100 
58 15 100 


Unskilled 
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higher status reported themselves as more satisfied with their jobs, and 
production records showed them to be more responsible in fulfilling 
their duties. 


THE STATUS OF OCCUPATIONS 

A status is a social position with recognized duties and privileges. 
Every person has many statuses. Some are given to him by society be- 
cause of his age, sex, race, or family. Others, such as his occupational 
status, must be achieved. Different statuses typically fall along a scale 
from less important to more important, from inferior to superior. Different 
occupations can be placed on such a scale: the occupation of physician, 
for example, is superior in status to that of coal miner. 

People agree about the relative importance of occupations. Cattell 
[1942] had both graduate students and laborers rank the importance of 
the various occupations shown in Table 16.2. The laborers ranked man- 
agers of business and foremen somewhat higher than the graduate 
students did. In general, however, the judgments of the two widely sepa- 
rated social groups were in close accord. The importance of an occupa- 
tion remains quite stable over long periods: students in 1926 gave about 
the same ranking to 25 occupations as did students in 1946 [Deeg and 
Paterson, 1947]. 


Occupational status and class status The higher a man's occupational 
status, the higher the social class of which he is, or can hope to be, à 
member. A social class is a self-conscious group or series of interlocking 
subgroups in a community. Social groups, like occupations, can be ranked 
from superior to inferior on the basis of the power they exercise in com- 
munity affairs. Consequently, a person’s influence, reputation, and asso- 
ciates are dependent upon the group to which he belongs. The number 
of classes and the rigidity of class lines vary widely from one community 
to another, and class status is not necessarily transferable: the upper- 
class Bostonian may receive indifferent recognition in “Yankee City” in 
New England, or in “Jonesville” in the Midwest, two of the many com- 
munities in the United States that have been extensively studied by 
Warner [1953] and other sociologists. The number of classes and the 
percentage of people in each class vary somewhat from community to 
community. However, the results which Hollingshead and Redlich 
[1958] report for New Haven, Connecticut, are typical. 


The class system in new haven Hollingshead and Redlich used place 
of residence, years of education, and occupational status in estimating 
the class status of a carefully selected sample of 3,559 families in New 
Haven, Connecticut. In addition to obtaining facts about each member 
of the family, the interviewers asked: “Do you think classes exist in the 
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TABLE 16.2 THE SOCIAL STATUS OF OCCUPATIONS [Cattell, 1942] 


Ranking by Ranking by 
Occupation graduate students day laborers 
Physician J 2% 
Banker, stock- and loan broker 2 24% 
Superintendent of state institution 3 5 
Captain in Army or Navy 4 4 
Manager of business 5 1 
Hotelkeeper 6 7 
Grade school teacher 7 10 
Real estate and insurance agents 8 14 
Retail trader 9 9 
Commercial traveler 10 8 
Bookkeeper, cashier, and accountant 11 11 
Foreman 12 6 
Farm proprietor 13 16 
Clerk and stenographer 14 i 
Policeman 15 D 
Skilled factory worker 16 is 
Salesperson and clerk 17 zd 
Train, bus, and streetcar drivers 18 23 
Waiter and domestic servant 19 20 
Janitor 20 19 
Laundry worker 21 2t 
Unskilled factory worker = a 
Farm laborer ES e 
Casual laborer 24 ed 
Coal miner 2 2r 
Unemployed 26 2 


Unemployed a LL. 


À Wem “ves.” s of the upper 
community?” About nine-tenths answered “yes.” Member: PE 


middle class were most aware of class structure and most gocurate in 
identifying their own class position; members of the lower T "i 
Most confused about the social system and least accurate in i e 3 ying 
their own position. Figure 16.2 shows the five classes and the percentage 


à lass i neral 
of residents the investigators found in each class. Part of their ger 


description of each of the classes is given below [Hollingshead and 


Redlich, 1958]. 


Upper class (3 percent) e qu 
: rotessioné . 
. composed of the communit gor 
Bisbers live in those areas of the community Dea dn cf 
"best"; the male heads are college graduates, usually from tar s 


y's business and 
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Fig. 16.2 — Social class in New Haven. [After Hollingshead and Redlich, 
1958] 


institutions; their wives have completed from one to four years of college. 
Incomes are the highest of any system, and many families are wealthy; 
often their wealth is inherited. This is true particularly of a core group 
of interrelated families who have lived in the area for several generations. 
Members of the core group are descendants of the pioneers who settled 
in New England three centuries ago. These families dominate the private 
clubs that play so prominent a part in this group's use of leisure time. 
The core group family is stable, secure , , . 


Upper middle class (10 percent). Almost all adults have had some 
formal education beyond high school. The males occupy managerial posi- 
tions; many are engaged in the lesser-ranking professions. They live in 
one-family houses in the better residential areas, These families are well- 
to-do, but there is no substantial inherited or acquired wealth. They are 
Sensitive to status factors, perhaps as a consequence of the fact that four 
in five are upward mobile. The aspirations of these people have taken 


bership includes neighborhood clique groups, associations for mutual 
protection against “undesirables,” local church organizations, political 
clubs, fraternal societies, business associations, the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, and parent-teacher associations. In addition, about half these 
families belong to lesser-ranking private clubs in the area. 
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Lower middle class (19 percent). Three out of four male heads of 
families are employees, and over half are engaged in various salaried 
administrative and clerical pursuits. They are more dissatisfied with their 
present living conditions and less optimistic about the future than are 
those in the upper middle class, 


However, the majority have a positive view of the future. They look 
forward to the time when the home will be paid for or their income higher, 
and things will be easier. . . . Many are disturbed by reports of corruption 
in business and government, especially at the local level. Others are 
disturbed by the encroachment of Negroes in their neighborhoods; the 
feeling that people do not recognize moral responsibilities to their children, 
their neighbors, and their associates disturbs others; many middle-aged 
persons wonder about their “place” in life. . . . As the years pass, and the 
realization that hoped-for-goals have slipped away, or moved farther into 
the future, many adults have become resigned to the realization that they 
must adjust to things as they are. 


Working class (48 percent). Thirty-five percent of the males are 
skilled manual employees; fifty-two percent, semiskilled; twelve percent, 
clerical and sales workers; and 1 percent, petty proprietors. Most of the 
semiskilled workers exhibit some degree of dissatisfaction with their 
work. Both 


. skilled and semiskilled workers look to the union and economic con- 
ditions in the country for their security rather than to the good will of 
their employers, The two thirds who are in organized industries believe 
their greatest safeguards against economic insecurity are “the union” and 
state and federal legislation. . . . Practically all women who are not too 
old, too ill, or dependent upon a husband are in the labor force. 

The recreation of parents in this class consists of working around the 
place,” viewing television, occasionally listening to the radio, some read- 
ing, and family visiting. . . . In addition, they go to Jocal athletic events 
and visit the amusement park two or three times during the season. 


Lower class (20 percent). The adults are 

tory hands and unskilled laborers. . . . 
e elementary grades. Individuals and 
nt" and “cold-water flat” areas 
in two of the suburban towns. 


. . overwhelmingly semiskilled fac! 
Most adults have not completed th 
families are concentrated in the “teneme 


of New Haven and in semirural “slums” ie sul 
Immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, their children, grand- 


Children, and great-grandchildren compose the vast p po 
Stratum, but about 4 percent are swamp Yankees; an e a 
descendants of the “old immigrants” from northern and western aw 

The struggle for existence is a meaningful reality to thos peop! eh 4 
level of skill is low, their jobs are poorly paid, and they have ri no 
to carry them over a crisis. Adults are resentful of the way they 


i d 
been treated by employers, clergymen, teachers, doctors, police, an 
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other representatives of organized society. They express their resentments 
freely in the home and in other primary groups. Children hear them, 
believe them, and react to the targets of the parents’ hostility in ways 
that are generally approved by the parents, . . . 


THE BENEFITS OF BEING IN THE UPPER CLASS 

Of the 2,207 passengers on board the luxury liner Titanic when it 
was hit by an iceberg, 1,502 were lost. Many more women were rescued 
than men. Of the 143 women in first class, 97 percent were saved; of the 
93 in second class, 84 percent were saved; and of the 179 in third class, 
only 55 percent were saved [Lord, 1955]. Times have changed and so 
clear an example of the benefits of status is unlikely to occur again, yet 
in less obvious ways status may still make the difference between life 
and death or disease and health. Those of high status receive more 
consideration and more deference from others. The pressures for them 
to conform are less strong. They can say things and do things with a 
freedom from criticism and punishment denied those of lower status. 
They can express their aggressions toward others with less fear of 
retribution. 

The benefits of high status are reflected in the personalities of wives 
and children. Trier [1959], for example, noted that the wives of men 
with high incomes were more self-confident and dominating than were 
the wives of men with low incomes. Gough [1949a] selected a group of 
low-status seniors and a group of high-status seniors from a Minnesota 
high school and compared their answers to a long series of inventory 
statements. 


The high-status students more often answered “yes” to the following 
kinds of statements: 


Children should be taught all the main facts of sex. 


I have no patience with people who believe there is only one true religion. 
I like poetry. 


In general, the high-status students were more self-confident, freer from 
fears, more “broad-minded,” more “self-righteous,” and more aesthetic. 
Status differences in personality may occur at an early age. McKee and 
Leader [1955], for example, discovered that preschool children from 
the lower classes were more pugnacious and competitive than their 
counterparts from the higher classes, 

The economic, social, and personality advantages of the high-status 
child make him more likely to succeed in both educational and occupa- 
tional competition. Table 16.3 shows the occupations of the fathers of 
finalists in the 1955 Merit Scholarship Program. Children from the uppe! 
classes are overrepresented; children from the lower classes are under- 
represented, 
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TABLE 16.3 THE OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF FINALISTS IN THE 1955 
MERIT SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM [Adapted from Holland, 1958] 


Occupation Percent of finalists 
of whose fathers were in 
father the occupation 
Professional 26 
Semiprofessional 35 
Clerical skilled 18 
Semiskilled 17 
Slightly skilled 3 


1 


Day workers 


If we consider the benefits of high status to both the person and 


his family, it is perhaps surprising only that those in low-status jobs are 
ey should 


not more dissatisfied than they are. Nor is it surprising that th ou 
often strive for higher status by elevating their occupational position 
and their income. The principal requisites for such upward mobility are 
beauty, charm, and talent among women; skill, education, and knowledge 


among men. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOCIAL MOBILITY 

There are no insurmountable barriers to upward mobility. Yet most 
children remain in the class of their parents: Davidson and Anderson 
[1937] found that two out of three sons of semiskilled workers were 
themselves employed as unskilled, semiskilled, or skilled workers. Some 
sons choose to remain as their fathers were; many, however, are unable 


to overcome the obstacles leading to higher status. 


Chinoy [1952] interviewed 62 workers in ee vat owed 
plant to discover the natur obstacles to their upwarc m à 
discover the nature of the «Everybody wants 


Most of the workers wanted to increase their status: dM 
to get ahead.” But the opportunities were few. They could not gam prem 
Status by working toward a higher-paying job: there was only a s ig 

difference between the top and bottom rates. They could not develop 
a higher skill: the only means available was through apprentice E 
Which was limited to high school graduates under twenty-one. T pi 
could not hope for a supervisory position: there were few of these, n 
they were generally given to men with education. Few of the wor A 
had the money to finance education. Only eight had realistic see or 
increasing their status: five were planning to buy à small farm or 2 
Ness; two, a twenty-year-old single man and a twenty-nine-year-o 

veteran who could receive government assistance, Were planning to con- 
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tinue their education; and one had applied for a position on the local 
police force. 

High school students tend to choose occupations that fit their status, 
Hollingshead [1949] reports that only 7 percent of the lower-class stu- 
dents at “Elmtown” High School were planning for a professional or 
executive career, while 10 times as many of the upper-middle-class 
students were planning such a career. None of the upper-class students 
were planning for a service or trade occupation, while one-fourth of the 
lower-class students were. The occupational choices of high school seniors 
are realistic—but not realistic enough, Miller and Form [1951] report 
that 53 percent of the seniors in the Canton, Ohio, high schools of the 
class of 1937 aspired to professional careers. Their choices were com- 
pared with the jobs actually held by seniors of the class of 1931 from 
the same schools: only 14 percent were in professional occupations, On 
the other hand, while only 5 percent of the class of 1937 chose a clerical 
career, 20 percent of the class of 1931 were actually in such jobs. 

Still, there is room at the top for those from lower-class families, and 
the room seems to be Betting bigger. Warner and Abegglen [1955] 
sent a lengthy questionnaire to over 17,000 top businessmen and re- 
ceived anonymous replies from over 8,000. Among the questions asked 
was the occupation of their fathers, Their answers to the question were 
compared with the occupations of the fathers of a similar group of busi- 
nessmen in 1900. The results of the comparison are given in Table 164. 
Compared to the 1900 group, more than twice as many of the 1950 
group had fathers who were white-collar workers. The drop in farmers" 
sons among the leaders is largely due to the drastic decrease in the total 
number of farmers in the country, 


The main road to a higher-status job has been through education. 


TABLE 16.4 PERCENTAGE OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF 
BUSINESS LEADERS IN 1900 AND IN 1950 [Adapted from Warner 
and Abegglen, 1955, p. 33] 


Occupation of the fathers 1900 1950 Increase or decrease 
White-collar worker 5 19 +14 
Laborer 7 15 +8 
Professional worker 11 14 +3 
Major executive 15 15 0 
Owner of small business 19 18 -1 
Owner of large business 17 8 -9 
Farmer 24 9 —15 
Other 2 2 0 
Total 100 100 
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Warner and Abegglen report that 8 out of 10 of their 1950 leaders had 
had at least some college education. Quite consistently, Jervis and 
Congdon [1958] found that both college freshmen and seniors ranked 
“vocational preparation” as the most important of nine objectives of 
higher education. Faculty members placed “intellectual growth” at the 
top of the list and “vocational preparation” in fourth place, 


THE PRICE OF UPWARD MOBILITY 

The benefits of high occupational status are great, but they are not 
free. For example, since we try to reserve the highest status for those 
that we feel are meeting our most vital needs, physicians, who protect 
our health and preserve our lives, have high status; however, physicians 
must spend money, time, and effort to gain the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to do the job. Once these are gained, they must work long hours, 
assume heavy responsibilities, and have some success in meeting their 
responsibilities. Lack of success results in loss of status; flagrant failure 
can make them criminals. 

The price of status is especially high for those who are striving for 
à status greater than that of their fathers. Abegglen [1958]: "The mobile 
individual must be willing and able to leave persons, objects, and ideas— 
family and friends, community and possessions, values and habits—asso- 
ciated with the status of his birth. Again, the mobile individual must be 
able and willing to recognize and assimilate a new set of persons, objects, 
and ideas as he reaches new social positions.” To determine the qualities 
of men able to pay the price, he tested and interviewed 20 top executives 
with low-status fathers: 5 of the fathers were unskilled laborers; 10, 
skilled laborers; and 5, clerks or salesmen. He compared these executives 
With 20 executives who had high-status fathers. The central trait of the 
üpward-mobile group was their greater need for autonomy: ^. . «à drive 
to separateness from other persons, a drive fully consonant with the 
Movement between groups and statuses that constitutes individual 
mobility.” Compared to the stable group, the mobile group was also more 
dominating, more exhibitionistic, and more eager to avoid blame. Their 
Sex drives were 5 

The mobile ig been little influenced by their fathers. Two of 
the twenty fathers had died when their sons were infants; five had been 
chronically ill; and six had had serious business and financial dree 

€ executives generally viewed their fathers as either hostile or inace- 

quate, 

It bothered me quite a bit, now that | think about it, that the other kids were 

told they couldn't play with me because | was a gambler's son- 


I never knew him when he wasn't an invalid. . . « 


++. a meek, mild, extremely honest man. 
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THE CASE OF BILL 


Bill, a man with a fourth-grade education, is a 10,000-dollar-a-year traffic manager 
for a Milwaukee brewery. While working in the ranks before his promotion, he 
gained the reputation of being the hardest-working driver. He is a big man and 
maintains that “Hard work never hurt anyone." Bill is very loyal to the company 
and has high moral standards. 


Which of the following statements are true of Bill and which are false? 


TE 1. He readily accepts drivers’ excuses as to how they lose time during 
the day. 

T F 2. He believes in trade unions. 

T F 3. He feels that "trouble-making" shop stewards should be undermined 
in the eyes of their fellow workers. 

T F 4. He works 10 to 12 hours a day and six to seven days a week. 

T F 5. Like other members of management, he drinks Scotch when out 
with his friends. 


—— = 


My father was one of the most underpaid men. He was that way all his life; 
it must have been a complex; he never wanted to make a dollar—and he 
never made a dollar. 


Their mothers were striving and supporting figures,, but they were stern 
rather than loving. 


My mother was a very determined person, strictly disciplined. 


She was a person of the old school who believed in bringing up her children 
along a straight line. She had all the responsibility of bringing up the kids. 
My mother was very religious. She was a marvelous person.... 


My mother was very ambitious for us. I'll give her credit for that. No, she 
didn't tell us what to do, but secretly | think she wanted one of us to be 
a preacher. . . . Mother always wanted more cultural things. She had great 


ideas. | avoided father most of the time. | always went to her for advice. 
She wanted me to get ahead. 


The role and values of fathers are normally repeated in their sons. 
Consequently, only when the identification with the father is radically 
interfered with and his part played by a stern and ambitious mother does 
the son with mobile potentialities seem to realize them. However, Abeg- 
glen's interpretation requires reservations: his group was small, their 
mobility was extreme, and what it took to achieve mobility in the past 
may not be what it will take to achieve mobility in the future. 
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F 6. He wants his sons to go to college. 

F 7. He knows that he has proved himself, so he has no fear of losing his 
job. 

F 8. He tries to promote his company's product at all times, even to the 
point of losing friends. 

F 9. He feels that the union's seniority rule is as good a basis as any for 
promoting helpers to drivers. 

F 10. He believes that his employees should be paid on a commission 
basis. 

F 11. He thinks that workers should be glad to work overtime for extra 
money. 

F 12. He loves to play golf. 

F 13. He requires his drivers to be dressed neatly and always to look 
presentable in public contacts. 

F 14, He associates socially with other members of the company manage- 
ment. 

F 15. He will pay any worker overtime if he puts his time in, even though 
his sales or stops do not merit it. 


THE GENERAL RISE IN STATUS 

The individual is likely to see the quest for need satisfaction as 
a chronic struggle of too many people for too little pie. Actually, the 
pie is getting bigger and bigger. Over the last 50 years the average 
person's income, education, and occupational status have been steadily 
rising. 

Table 16.5 shows the increase in family income 
1953. In 1910, only 3 percent of families had an income of over 7,500 
dollars per year; in 1953, more than five times as many families had such 
incomes, Although the incomes of families in all brackets have increased, 
the incomes after taxes of those in the lowest brackets have increased 


s between 1910 and 


TABLE 16.5 PERCENTAGE OF AMERICAN FAMILIES ACCORDING TO INCOME 
[National Industrial Conference Board, 1956] 


Money income 
before taxes in 


1953 dollars 1910 1929 1953 
- 7 959 dolars TOAST 
Under 2,500 58 51 23 
2,500-5,000 35 32 35 
5,000-7,500 4 9 25 
7,500—10,000 1 3 9 
5 8 


10,000 and over 2 
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TABLE 16.6 CHANGES IN THE PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS IN PROFESSIONAL 
AND UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS [Clagve, 1951] 


Occupation group 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Professional workers 44 5.0 6.1 6.5 7.5 
Unskilled workers 36.0 29.4 28.4 25.9 19.8 


the most. The level of education also rose sharply during the same period: 
in 1910 about 1 person in 50 who was over twenty-one was a college 
graduate; in 1955, 1 person in 8, 

The occupational status of the average worker has also risen. Table 
16.6 shows the percentage of employed persons in professional and un- 
skilled occupations from 1910 to 1950, Between these years, the percentage 
of professional workers has steadily increased, the percentage of un- 
skilled workers has steadily declined, More generally, there has been a 
rapid growth in white-collar occupations, a slower growth in skilled 
blue-collar occupations, and a rapid decline among farm laborers. Since 
1910, the average worker has become more skilled, better educated, and 
more versatile. 


The influence of the organization 


The more education and skill a man’s job requires, the higher the status 
of the job and the more satisfaction he is likely to feel in performing it. 
But no job is an island. Each is a part of a larger whole: the physician 
is a member of a hospital staff, and the laborer is an employee of a 
corporation. How the job of the physician or that of the laborer is related 
to the whole heavily influences his work satisfaction and productivity. 
The better integrated, more decentralized, and less specialized the 
organization to which a worker belongs, the happier and more effective 
he is likely to be. 


THE INTEGRATED ORGANIZATION 

Integration is the organization of parts into a harmonious operating 
whole. Thus, a person may be well or poorly integrated; so also may 
be a corporation. The man who lacks muscular coordination or who has 
conflicting traits is not well integrated. Likewise, a corporation is not 
well integrated if the efforts of its employees are not coordinated or if 
one part of the organization battles with another. 

The larger an organization, the more difficult it becomes to achieve 
integration: two men can harmonize their functions more easily than 
two hundred. The small company whose few executives share adjoining 
offices can achieve effective coordination of their activities by their casual 
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contacts with each other. As the company expands, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for the men in it to retain personal contact with each other, 
to communicate their ideas, or to coordinate their efforts. 

As the managers of a growing company find it harder to achieve 
integration, they customarily create more levels of authority, appoint 
more staff people to help them with complicated problems, and write 
more formal policies and more rigid rules of procedure. At first, these 
may seem to help; but top management still finds itself overworked, the 
junior executives become increasingly irked by their narrowing room for 
independent judgment, the first-line supervisor becomes increasingly dis- 
satisfied as he finds himself reduced to carrying out the orders of others 
and to having his authority challenged by shop stewards, and the workers 
join a union to gain status and to force the adjustment of complaints 
growing out of the impersonal, bureaucratic, and ineffective organization. 

A worker is likely to be happier and more productive in a job in a 
well-integrated company in a small community than in the same job in 
a large company in a big city. Over a period of 12 years, for instance, 
Worthy [1950] studied the job satisfaction of more than 100,000 em- 
ployees in divisions of the Sears, Roebuck and Company ranging in size 
from 25 to 100,000 employees. He concluded: 


Our studies have shown that employee morale and operating efficiency 
are closely related to the degree the organization is integrated. . . . Our 
research indicates that two trends in particular are making effective 
integration difficult and contributing to the progressive deterioration of 
management-employee relations. One is the trend toward increasing size 
of the administrative unit; the other, the trend toward increasing the 


complexity of organizational structure. 


Decentralizing authority in a company and simplifying its organizational 
Structure are two basic ways of improving its integration. 


THE DECENTRALIZED ORGANIZATION s 

As companies grow, they tend to locate their plants in different 
places. They may do this for a variety of reasons: to be near the sources 
of raw materials, to be near sources of power, to be near available labor 
supplies, to be near marketing areas, to achieve tax advantages, etc. 
Whatever the reason, a by-product is the creation of smaller units, 

Physical separation of company units requires some apenas nanon 
of authority, but not necessarily very much. A central authority gn 
still specify in detail how and when things should be done. F ‘or example, 
local plants often have no authority to make agreements with local em- 
ployee organizations. When a distant central management holds power 
tightly in its own hands, the local plant may be more disintegrated than 
if it were under the same roof as the management. 
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PYRAMID 


Fig. 16.3 Pyramidal and flat types of organization. 


An increasing number of companies are decentralizing, not for eco- 
nomic reasons, but for psychological ones. In such companies, plants 
are made small even when there is no obvious financial reason for doing 
so. More important, a strenuous effort is made to decentralize authority. 
For instance, the American Brake Shoe Company shifted from a cen- 
tralized to a decentralized organization [Given, 1949]. Before decentrali- 
zation, the central management once each year set arbitrary budgets for 
each of its 10 divisions; afterwards, each division made up its own budget 
which it could expect to have approved. Authority over other matters 
was similarly decentralized. Dale [1951] has predicted an increasingly 
widespread decentralization: 
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By 1975 we may well have a firmer belief in the superiority of decen- 
tralized action than we have today. . . - The large corporation may func- 
tion as a consultant at the head office, as some already do. 


Organizations can be placed on a scale from pyramidal to flat. The 
extremes of the scale are shown in Figure 16.3. The traditional pyramid 
organization stresses a tight “span of control”: i.e., each executive has 
only a small number of subordinates whom he can closely supervise. Con- 
sequently, pyramid organizations have many levels of supervision. The 
flat organization stresses loose span of control, for each executive has so 
many subordinates that he can exercise only very general control over 
them. A flat organization with the same number of employees as a pyra- 
mid organization has far fewer levels of supervision. The two extremes 
may occur in nonbusiness organizations as well as in business organiza- 
tions. For example, a large university organized in pyramidal fashion 
would have a president, vice-presidents, deans, assistant deans, division 
heads, department heads, assistants to the department heads, and faculty. 
Organized in a flat way it would have only a president, department 
heads, and faculty. 

A flat organization forces decentralization of power. Since the execu- 
tive has so many subordinates, he must give them greater initiative, 
responsibility, and power. In turn, the subordinates must treat their sub- 
ordinates in the same way. As the organization becomes flatter, each 
individual in it is given more freedom and more opportunities for self- 


expression and creativity. 


THE NONSPECIALIZED ORGANIZATION 

The extreme specialization of jobs, a by-product of mass-production 
technology, has helped raise standards of living. Yet the vast majority 
of human beings do not enjoy such jobs. They dislike their repetitiveness, 
their “rush, rush, rush,” and the machine control of their minute-by- 
minute activities; they dislike the social isolation that often accompanies 


their work; and they dislike being anonymous and interchangeable cogs. 


Most of them want larger, more varied, and less specialized kinds of work 


to do. 

Specialization of organizations results in specialized jobs and has 
other consequences even more harmful to satisfaction and efficiency. 
Worthy [1950] has described the difference between a specialized and 


an unspecialized organization in the following way: 

Let us suppose an organization which performs three essential functions, 
A, B, and C. Let us suppose further that the volume of output requires 
three units of each function. Under these circumstances the organization 


could be set up in either of two ways! 
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Independent division 
with 
functions A, B, and C 


Independent division 
with 
functions A, B, and C 


Independent division 
with 
functions A, B, and C 


UNSPECIALIZED ORGANIZATION 


Coordination 
of 
Divisions A, B, and C 


Functional 
division B 


Functional 
division C 


Functional 
division A 


SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATION 


Fig. 16.4 Comparison of specialized and unspecialized ways of 
organizing the same functions. 


l. It could be set up in large divisions, each function (A, B, and C) 
being represented in each division and each division, therefore, being a 
relatively independent administrative entity. 

2. On the other hand, the organization could be set up in three func- 
tional divisions, one division having all three A units, another all three 
B units, and the third all three C units. In this case, none of the three 
divisions has any independence; each can operate only in closest co- 
ordination with the other two. 


The unspecialized and the specialized alternatives are pictured in Figure 
16.4. The unspecialized way provides for three small and independent 
administrative units; the specialized way provides for only one unit. 
The nonspecialized organization makes it easier to decentralize au- 
thority, to achieve integration, and to adjust the size of jobs to the abilities 
and interests of individuals. Its smallness and simplicity make it easier 
for the employee to understand it and to adapt to it. The greater scope 
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of his functions makes it easier for him to see the relation between what 
he does and what the organization does. It is easier for him also to meet 
and to understand the leaders who run the organization. 


Leadership 


Every employer exerts a profound influence upon the job adjustment 
of those who work for him, for it is he who assigns the work, offers 
guidance, and gives most of the rewards, A strong leader has great influ- 
ence on the behavior of the people he leads. To use this influence con- 
structively he must strengthen the group he leads and help its members 
achieve their goals. He may, however, have a powerful but destructive 
influence, as in the following case [Gardner and Moore, 1950, pp. 53-55]: 


On that job there wasn't a day went by without the foreman would have 
some crack to make just to get your goat or just to be mean to you. He's 
supposed to be the foreman, but as far as | can figure he didn't do nothing 
but go around making everybody sore. . - - If you'd argue with him about 
something or make some suggestion or something, he'd tell you to mind 
your own business and do your own job. “I do the thinking around here," 
he'd say. “You just tend to your work and I'll do all the thinking for all of 
us." He does the thinking! Yeah, the heck he does. All | can see that he 
ever does is to go around pickin' on everybody. . .. When you get someone 
like that around you all the time it makes you get so you don't want to go 


to work at all. 


How does a good leader behave? Certainly his behavior must be 


flexible enough to fit a wide range of situations: he does not lead men 


in exactly the same way as he would women; he does not lead assembly- 
and he does not lead a unit 


line workers as he would clerical workers; : 
in an insurance office as he would a railroad gang. Yet a series of studies 
done by the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan 
indicates that effective leaders commonly behave in certain ways [Kahn 


and Katz, 1953]. 

In these experiments leaders were examined in widely Ve và 
tings: among laborers on à railroad section gang, among assembly-line 
workers in a tractor plant, and among women clerks in an insurance 


UN i behavior of the leaders was determined by 
pany. Ta i d their superiors and by 


interviewing the leaders, their subordinates, an A 
analyzing the responses of each of these groups to questionnaires. 
It is relatively easy to find out how leaders behave, how people think 


er hich ones they think are behaving in 
war pura For example, officers 


the right way, but it is hard to verify their opinions. 
g i i i Army were asked whether they agreed 
aep s. 4 uld not let the men in 


or disagreed with the statement *A noncom sho 
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his squad forget that he is a noncom even when off duty.” Only 39 
percent of the privates but 81 percent of the officers agreed [Stouffer 
and Lumsdaine, 1949]. Who was right? There was no measure of 
leadership success to answer the question. The Survey Research Center 
solved this common problem of leadership studies by using production 
records; that is, the experimenters measured the success of the leaders 
by measuring the productivity of the groups they led. For example, in 
the insurance company a supervisor's success was measured by the aver- 
age man-hour cost of writing up an insurance policy in his unit: the lower 
the cost, the better his leadership. 

In each of the companies in which leadership was studied a group of 
low-producing supervisors and a group of high-producing supervisors 
were first isolated. Then the interviews and questionnaire replies of the 
two groups were examined to find out in what ways the two groups of 
leaders differed. Conclusion: The successful leaders in all the companies 
played a more differentiated role, delegated more authority, were more 
employee-oriented, and developed more teamwork. 


THE DIFFERENTIATED ROLE 


A leader has a different job from his followers. He is the goal setter, 
the planner, the executive, the trainer, the external group representative, 
the controller of internal group relations, the purveyor of rewards and 
punishments, arbitrator and mediator, father figure, and, when things go 
wrong, the scapegoat. The importance of any one of these functions 
varies from one leadership position to another, it varies in the same 
leadership position from one time to another, and leaders vary in their 
skill in handling these functions; but the first requirements of a leader, 
the Survey Research Center results suggest, is that he be aware of his 
special functions and that he spend his time trying to fill them. 

The supervisors in all the companies were asked how much of their 
time they spent in supervising activities. Table 16.7 shows the percentage 
of supervisors who said they spent more than half their time in such 
activities. The amount of time devoted to supervisory activities varied 
from one company to another. However, in all three companies, the suc- 
cessful supervisors said they spent more time in these activities than the 


TABLE 16.7 PERCENTAGE OF SUPERVISORS WHO SPENT MORE THAN HALF 
THEIR TIME IN SUPERVISING ACTIVITIES [Kahn and Katz, 1953] 


Supervisors of Supervisors of 
Type of company — low-producing units — high-producing units 
Insurance 33 75 
Tractor 54 69 
Railroad 25 55 
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less successful supervisors. The results were confirmed by the replies of 
their subordinates. The workers under successful supervisors more often 
said that their leader was good “at figuring out work ahead of time.” 

If the leader does not lead, someone else in the group has to take 
over his functions. For example, 288 of the men in the railroad study 
were asked: “Is there some one man in the section who speaks up for the 
men when they want something?” Nearly twice as many of the men with 
poor supervisors answered “yes.” Someone else had to take over—but he 
could not do as well as the appointed leader. 


THE DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 
Low-producing supervisors checked up on their employees more 
frequently, gave them more detailed and more frequent work instruc- 
tions, and. generally limited their freedom to do their work in their own 
way. High-producing supervisors, on the other hand, gave their subor- 
dinates more freedom to do their own jobs in their own way. They also 
gave them more opportunity to participate in decisions that concerned 
the whole department. One successful supervisor in the insurance com- 
pany said [Likert and Katz, 1948]: 
| never make any decisions myself. Oh, | guess I've made about two since 
l've been here. If people know their jobs, | believe in letting them make 
decisions. | believe in delegating decision making. Of course, if there is 
anything that affects the whole division, then the two assistant managers, 
the three policy heads, and sometimes the assistant policy head comes in 
here and we discuss it. But | don't believe in saying, "This is the way it's 
going to be." After all, once supervision and management are in agreement, 
there won't be any trouble selling the staff the idea. 


EMPLOYEE-ORIENTED LEADERSHIP ) A 
Low-producing supervisors stressed production. One supervisor said: 


| know we're doing what is supposed to be done in our section—hit the 
work, in and out, in and out—and hit it right, not slipshod. 


Another commented: 

| apportion the work to the people in my section and generally supervise 
the work. If a clerk is out, I have to make arrangements to have her por 
handled. The work must go on, even though there are absences. This in- 
volves getting the work redistributed to those who are there. That is all you 
are supposed to do. But | am from the old school and believe the head 
should work too. 


The specific ways in which the supervisor showed his employee orienta- 
tion varied somewhat from one company to another. In general, how- 
ever, the men under such a supervisor more often said that they got 
along well with him, more often felt that he was personally interested 
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EMPLOYEE-ORIENTED OR WORK-ORIENTED LEADERS? 


In each of the following pairs of statements, one is employee-oriented and the other 
is work-oriented. The average college man chooses the employee-oriented statement 
in about twenty-two of the pairs. Circle the "(a)" or the "(b)" according to whether 
you think it is more important for a leader: 


1. (a) To allow kidding between workers while on the job. 
(b) To have a worker do a job over if it is wrong. 
2. (a) To know something about the home life of his workers. 
(b) To tell inefficient workers to get busy. 
3. (a) To treat all workers alike and according to the rules. 
(b) To be aware of the feelings of his workers. 
4. (a) To point out the rules and policies in situations where complaints arise. 
(b) To be accepted by his workers. 
5. (a) To stand up for his workers. 
(b) To get high work output from the workers. 
6. (a) To be trained in the basic technical knowledge that he needs in his 
department. 
(b) To be trained in ways of dealing efficiently with his workers without 
causing friction. 
7. (a) To try to arrange for transfers for workers that desire them. 
(b) To point out the rules and policies in situations where complaints arise. 
8. (a) To maintain a frank and informal relationship with his workers. 
(b) To have a neat and well-regulated department. 
9. (a) To be warm toward his workers. 
(b) To be dominant. 
10. (a) To attempt to place workers on jobs that they desire whenever it is 
possible. 
(b) To have a complete knowledge of the technical aspects of his job. 
11. (a) To maintain definite standards of performance. 
(b) To take an interest in the worker as a person. 
12. (a) To exert more influence in goal setting than most of the workers do. 
(b) To help his workers with their personal problems when they ask him to. 
13. (a) To influence the workers more than they influence him. 
(b) To attempt to get at the basis of personal dislikes in the work group. 


PAN: TEES 


in them, more often believed that he was interested in training them, and 
more often saw him as a nonthreatening person. The following is typical 
of the attitude expressed by successful supervisors: 


My job is dealing with human beings, rather than with the work. . . . The 
chances are that people will do a better job if you're really taking an interest 
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14. 


15. 


(a) To be friendly toward his workers. 

(b) To criticize poor work when necessary. 

(a) To reverse a decision if one of the workers shows him where he was 
wrong. 

(b) To stress getting the work done. 

(a) To speak in a manner not to be questioned. 

(b) To get along well with his workers. 

(a) To give his workers additional training. 

(b) To encourage slow workers to work harder. 

(a) To create a pleasant work atmosphere. 

(b) To see that people are working up to capacity. 

(a) To stress meeting deadlines. 

(b) To do personal favors for his workers. 

(a) To take care of the problems of the workers right away. 

(b) To stress meeting deadlines. 

(a) To have the loyalty of his workers. 

(b) To maintain definite standards of performance. 

(a) To stick to a decision once he has made it. 

(b) To know something about the home life of his workers. 


. (a) To get high work output from his workers. 


(b) To be accepted by his workers. 
(a) To stand up for his workers when they make a mistake. 
(b) To get his reports in on time. 


. (a) To have a neat and well-regulated department. 


(b) To try to arrange for transfers for workers that desire them. 

(a) To maintain definite standards of performance. 

(b) To groom his men for promotion. 

(a) To be sensitive to the needs of management. 

(b) To maintain a frank and informal relationship with his workers. 

(a) To keep his workers happy- 

(b) To be trained in the basic technical knowledge needed in his department. 

(a) To help his workers with their personal problems when they ask him to. 

(b) To encourage slow workers to work harder. 

(a) To try to get reasonable changes made in the work when the workers 
desire them. 

(b) To have a good understanding of the jobs of his workers. 


in them. Knowing the names is important and helps a lot, but it's not 
enough. You really have to know each individual well, know what his 
problems are. Most of the time | discuss matters with employees at their 
ffice. Sometimes | sit on a wastebasket or lean 


desks, rather than in the o! 
|. People don't seem to like to come into 


on the files. It's all very informa 
the office and talk. 
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TEAMWORK 


The workers of high-producing supervisors more often indicated that 
they felt a part of the group and were proud to belong to it. In the tractor 
company, for example, more of them answered “yes” to the question: 
“Do you feel you are really a part of your work group?” The same 
workers were asked: “When it comes to putting out the work, does the 
group do better than most?” Of the workers under poor supervisors, 21 
percent answered “yes”; of the workers under good supervisors, 33 per- 
cent answered “yes.” The women clerks in the insurance company were 
asked: “Do you think your section is better than most in getting a job 
done?” Only 11 percent of those under poor supervisors answered “yes,” 
while 33 percent of those under good supervisors did. 


LEADERSHIP TRAITS 


Good leadership is dependent less upon what the leader is than upon 
what he does and how well he does it. The hundreds of leadership 
studies which have tried to find traits which would distinguish leaders 
from nonleaders have generally had disappointing results. Sometimes 
traits which were expected to distinguish leaders from followers have 
not done so. Sometimes a particular trait has been found that distin- 
guishes leaders from followers in one situation but not in others. Al- 
though a few traits have been found which consistently differentiate 
leaders from nonleaders, the differences are generally so slight as to 
provide little help in the practical problem of selecting leaders, 

The traits of a leader are only one factor in determining whether 
he will play a differentiated role, delegate authority, be employee- 
oriented, and develop teamwork. Some traits make it easier for him to 
behave in the most effective way, and others make it harder. Stogdill 
[1948] reviewed more than a hundred studies of the traits of leaders 
which covered leadership situations ranging from the kindergarten to 
the national scene. His positive findings are summarized in the three 
columns at the right in Table 16.8. In the first column at the left are 
listed the qualities of productive leaders discovered in the Survey Re- 
search Center studies. The traits are placed opposite the leadership 
qualities with which they seem most closely associated. Thus, it seems 
reasonable that the more intelligent, better-informed, and more con- 
scientious supervisors would not only recognize the desirability of playing 
a leadership role but also would be able to play the role more success- 
fully. The frequency with which traits have been 
leadership is largely dependent on the availability of d 
since intelligence scores and scholarship records are 
and easily obtained, they have often been checked a 

There are few surprises in Table 16.8: the trai 
the leaders are the ones which most people would ex: 


checked against 
ata. For example, 
widely available 
gainst leadership. 
ts that distinguish 
pect them to show. 
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TABLE 16.8 TRAITS OF LEADERS [Stogdill, 1948] 


Qualities of a 
good supervisor 


Traits found in leaders as compared with nonleaders 


Frequently and 
consistently 


Plays a differ- 
entiated role 


Delegates re- 
sponsibility 

Is employee- 
oriented 


Develops 
teamwork 


The surprises are among 
Stogdill found relating i 
revealed that leaders were 


More intelligent 
Better scholarship 
More conscientious 


Higher socio- 
economic status 


More active socially 


Consistently 


More energetic 
Greater knowledge 
Sounder judgments 
Greater originality 
Greater persistence 
Greater adaptability 
More cheerful 


More self-confident 


More popular 
More fluent in 
speech 
Greater insight 
into himself 
and others 
Better sense of 
humor 


More cooperative 


Inconsistently 


Better emotional 
control 


More dominating 


More extraverted 


the inconsistent findings: of 11 studies which 


ntroversion 
more extrav 


-extraversion to leadership, only 5 
erted than nonleaders; of 19 


studies examining emotional control, 11 showed more control among, the 
leaders, 3 showed no relationship, but 5 showed less control among the 
leaders; of 17 studies relating dominance to leadership, 11 showed the 
leaders more dominant, but 2 showed no relationship, and 4 showed that 
the dominating individuals were actively rejected for leadership. Even 
among the consistent findings, however, the differences are quite small: 
leaders may often have the opposite qualities. It would be hard to find 
a single trait in the table that would accurately describe Adolf Hitler. 


Vocational aptitudes 


Men prefer high-status occupations, but they are often blocked from 
obtaining their preference because of a lack of aptitude for it. During 
World War II, for example, those who lacked a general aptitude for 
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officer positions were blocked by the Army from becoming officers. Apti- 
tude was measured by the Army General Classification Test (AGCT), 
which consisted of verbal, numerical, and spatial problems arranged in 
order of difficulty. It was given to every inductee who could read Eng- 
lish. Scores provided a rough means of classifying recruits into five 
Army grades according to their general ability to learn the various duties 
required in military life. 


Fig. 16.5 Percentage of enlisted men with the minimum intelligence 
required for 20 occupations. [Data from Stewart, 1947] 
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Fig. 16.6 Median correlations between intelligence scores and job 
performance. [Data from Ghiselli and Brown, 1948] 


The relation between AGCT scores and civilian occupations is shown 
in Figure 16.5. The occupations shown are a sample of the several hun- 
dred occupations which Stewart [1947] analyzed. The complete analysis 
Was based on scores of over eighty thousand soldiers. However, the 
group contained no officers, so there were few men from such profes- 
sions as medicine and engineering. The range of scores was wide for 
every occupation. For example, the median score of accountants was 197, 
but many had scores of over 140 and many had scores of less than 120. 
Figure 16.5 shows only the 10th percentile scores; that is, 90 percent of 
the workers in an occupation obtained higher scores than those shown, 
Which therefore represent almost the minimum score necessary to get 
into an occupation. The higher the minimum, the greater the social status 
of the occupation: more than 9 out of 10 enlisted men met the intellec- 
tual requirements for the occupations of lumberjack, barber, or laborer; 
less than 1 in 3 had the minimum aptitude required to be a teacher, 
lawyer, or accountant. 

. A person can enter an occupation 
his success in the occupation is depend 
Pares with those of others in the occupatio 


with only minimum aptitude, but 
ent upon how his aptitude com- 
n. Figure 16.6 summarizes the 
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results of an analysis of 185 reported correlations between intelligence 
scores and job proficiency for a variety of occupations [Ghiselli and 
Brown, 1948]. With the exception of the occupation of salesclerk, intel- 
ligence is related to success at every occupational level, and, in general, 
the higher the status of an occupation, the more closely intelligence is 
related to success in it. A person of moderate intelligence often has to 
choose between a high-status occupation in which he will be less suc- 
cessful than the average man in it and a lower-status occupation in which 
he will be more successful than the average. 

The typical college student is well beyond the minimum aptitude 
required for getting into almost any occupation. Figure 16.7, for ex- 
ample, compares the average aptitude scores of liberal arts students, 
engineering students, and general office clerks [Bennett et al., 1952]. Both 
the average liberal arts student and the average engineering student 
had considerably more aptitude for clerical work than did the clerks 
themselves. Both college groups also had considerably higher mechanical- 
reasoning ability than did the average mechanical, electrical, or con- 
struction worker. 


Fig. 16.7 Average scores on differential aptitude tests of 55 office clerks, 
68 liberal arts students, and 70 engineering students. [Data from Bennett 
et al., 1952] 
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The critical problem for the college student is generally not that of 
entering an occupation but of entering one for which his aptitudes are 
best suited. The typical engineering student has enough general ability 
to get along in the occupations usually chosen by liberal arts graduates. 
However, those occupations would not make full use of his outstanding 
numerical, mechanical, and spatial aptitudes, and it is unlikely that he 
would be very interested in what he had to do. 


Vocational interests 


All men like the rewards of working; few are interested in any one type 
of work. A person who is interested in an occupation regards his working 
at it as an ond in itself rather than as only a means to other satisfactions. 
Just how vocational interests develop is not clear. It is clear that they 
often develop early, remain stable through life, and have a profound 
influence on a person’s choice of occupation as well as his success and 
satisfaction in it, Studies done with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational are two major sources of 
information about vocational interests. 


THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 

The test consists of 400 items to each of which the person taking 
the test answers “Like,” “Indifferent,” or “Dislike.” There are 100 items 
concerned with vocations; for example, 


Actor (not movie) L I D 
Advertiser L LoD 


Another 36 are concerned with school subjects, such as 


Algebra L, LD: 
Agriculture LIED 


Another 49 are concerned with amusements: 


Golf Lia 
Hunting Lh NAE 


Of the remaining items, 48 are concerned with activities; 47, with kinds 


Of people; 40, with preferences for activities; 40, with comparisons 
between items; and 40, with self-ratings of present abilities. — — 

The test can be scored for more than 40 occupations in p a Fe 
are employed and more than 20 occupations open to women. T s su E. 
ject’s answers are scored as A, B+, B, B or C for each of the occupa- 
lions. A person's score for each occupation is determined by E 
his responses with the responses made by people actively engaged in the 
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occupation. An A means that his interests are very similar to those of 
men who have been successful in that occupation; a C means that they 
are not; and the B ratings are borderline. 

Each of the 400 items has a different weight for each of the occupa- 
tions. For example, a person who says that he would like to be an actor 
Scores +2 on the artist scale but —1 on the carpenter scale, If he expresses 
a dislike for being an actor, he scores —1 on the carpenter scale, 0 on 
the chemist scale, and —3 on the musician scale. The weights are not 
determined by logic but by empirical findings. That is, few professional 
musicians actually expressed a dislike for being an actor, the chemists 
did not express a preference either way, and most carpenters expressed 
à dislike for being an actor, The score for an occupation is based on the 
total of expressed likes and dislikes weighted in this way. The score does 
not explain why members of a given occupation have the likes and dis- 
likes they do; it does not even tell us definitely that they like the occupa- 
tions they are in. A subject’s A score on a specific occupational scale 
means only that the answers he gave to the 400 items are very similar 


to the answers given by the members of that occupation who were in 
the original standardization group. 


in Figure 16.8, along with co 
repeated after just 1 year, Th 
scale; for example, scores for the advertising- 


man scale were slightly 
more stable than those for personnel-director s 


cale. On the whole, how- 


when they were college seniors 
correlation was .75. 


Many persons go into occupations in which they have little interest 
because they believe that their interest will markedly increase after they 
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Retest correlation: 


After 1 year 
After 20 years 


Advertising man 


Mathematician 


Office manager 


Minister 


Architect 


Social science teacher 


Senior CPA 


Personnel director 


o .10 .20 .30 .40 .50 .60 
CORRELATION 


.70 .80 .90 1.00 


Fig. 16.8 Relation between scores on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank after 1 and after 20 years. [Data from Kelly, 1955] 


have become active participants. The odds are heavily against this change 
in interests. The evidence suggests that vocational interests are set before 
a person enters an occupation and change little thereafter. Strong tested 
50 men when they were college freshmen and tested them again 19 years 
later. The median correlation between their scale scores was .72. 


However, while 75 percent of the ratings remained constant over 


an 18-year period, 25 percent did change. Vocational interests are stable, 
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THE CASE OF DWIGHT 


Dwight Smith, nineteen, who had been the salutatorian in his Kansas high school, 
came to the University Testing Bureau in the spring of his freshman year because 
he was not satisfied with his C4- average and wanted to check his abilities and 
interests so that he would not “waste four years." His Scandinavian father was 
the manager of an automobile service station, and his older brother was working | 
as a chemist. His scores on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank were as follows: 


High interest: personnel manager, YMCA secretary, social science high school 


teacher, certified public accountant, sales manager, life insurance sales- 
man, advertising man. 


Moderate interest: production manager, YMCA physical director, city school 
superintendent, minister, musician, office man, purchasing agent, real 
estate salesman, lawyer, president of a manufacturing concern. 


Low interest: artist, psychologist, architect, physician, dentist, mathema- 
tician, engineer, chemist, farmer, carpenter, printer, mathematics and 


physical science teacher, policeman, forest-service man, banker, author- 
journalist. 


As vocational possibilities, he had been considering the teaching of college 
physics, the sales phase of business, and architecture. He was also considering 
political leadership "to aid in the struggle for a peaceful, useful, equal society." 


He was planning to major in physics. When he returned in the fall he took the 
test again. [Strong, 1943, pp. 477-482] 


—— cr ———— 


but there is an occasional person whose interest patterns show a drastic 
change: about 1 person in 50 who had a C rating in college in an occu- 
pation had an A rating in the same occupation 18 years later. Further- 
more, the nature of Occupations can change, so that the interests of 
people in an occupation today may not be the same as those of the 
people who were in it years ago. For example, a psychologist scale 
prepared in 1948 differed in important ways from one prepared 10 years 
earlier: the 1948 group was described as ^... more interested in, more 
tolerant of, and more willing to help people, and less interested in 
mechanical and methodical work and in solitary activity" [Kriedt, 1949]. 


The validity of scores Most people enter an occupation that matches 
their scores on the Strong test. Strong [1943] compared the dental- 
interest scores of 176 students in dental School with the dental-interest 
Scores of 285 college seniors. Almost half the dental students had an 
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Which of the following statements are true and which false? 


T F 1. Tests of his basic abilities showed that he was about average for a 
college student. 

T F 2. He had strict moral views and conscientious study habits. 

T F 3. During the summer he wrote the counselor: “My interest in business 
is gradually decreasing while my interest in teaching is increasing.” 

T F 4. With the support of his counselor, he decided to take writing and 
political science during the fall quarter. 

T F 5. His marks remained about the same during the fall quarter. 

T F 6. The Strong retest scores showed that most of his scores remained 


the same. 
T F 7. His score in production-manager interest dropped from B to C. 
T F 8. His score in author-journalist interest increased from C to B. 
T F 9. His city-school-superintendent-interest score dropped from B to C. 
T F 10. By the end of the winter quarter, the field of educational administra- 


tion was the vocational possibility being given most consideration. 

T F 11. Dwight's interest score in any vocation will increase after he has had 
some experience in it. 

T F 12. If a group of employed people took the Strong test, most of them 
would get high scores on the vocation that they were engaged in. 

T F 13. People with high ability but only moderate interest in a vocation 
rarely leave it once they enter. 

T F 14. Dwight is certain to be satisfied with a job if it is in an area in 
which he has a high interest. 

T F 15. The interest scores of people as young as Dwight generally change 
a great deal over the years. 


E oe 


A interest in dentistry, and only 1 in 20 completely lacked this interest. 


Among the seniors, less than 1 in 20 had an A interest, and almost two- 
thirds completely lacked interest in dentistry (see Table 16.9). More 
generally, Strong [1955] determined the occupation of more than six 


TABLE 16.9 DENTAL-INTEREST RATINGS OF DENTAL STUDENTS AND 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY SENIORS [Data from Strong, 1943, p. 526] 
Stanford seniors, percent 


Dental-interest rating Dental students, percent 
A 45 4 
B+ 23 6 
B 18 11 
B— 9 17 
c 5 62 
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hundred students who had graduated from college 18 years before, All 
had taken the test Sometime during their career. Result: The average 
student was in an occupation in which he had scored a B+ while in 


People who enter an occupation in which they have a low interest 
Score generally leave it. Over 90 Percent of the dental students with an 
A rating eventually graduated, Only two of the eight dental students 
with a C rating remained in dental school until graduation, and these 
did not leave because of low grades, for the C-rating students had grades 
nearly as high as the A-rating students, In explaining the generally low 
relation between interest ratings and grades, Strong Says; 


If a student has sufficient interest to elect a course, his grade will depend 
far more on his intelligence, industry, and Previous preparation than on 
his interest, Interest affects the situation, however, in causing the student 
to elect what he is interested in and not to elect courses in which he is 
not interested. When a student discovers he has mistakenly elected a 
course in which he finds little interest, he will finish it about as well as 


other courses but he will not elect further courses of a similar nature. 


Job satisfaction. The higher a person's interest score in an occupa- 
tion, the more satisfied he is likely to be working in that occupation. 
Strong [1955] divided 655 of the students he followed up after 18 years 
into a group with low interest scores and à group with high interest 


dollars’ worth, whereas less than 1 in 10 of th 
However, relatively few agents had C Scores; 
correlation between interest and sales was only .37. Studies of achieve- 
ment in such varied occupations as advertising, aviation, and psychology 
have shown similar results, Psychology-interest Scores, for example, were 
more closely related to success as a clinica] Psychologist than were any 
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TABLE 16.10 SALES OF LIFE INSURANCE AS RELATED TO RATINGS ON THE 
LIFE-INSURANCE-INTEREST SCALE OF THE STRONG TEST [Data 


from Strong, 1943, p. 492] 
Percent of agents who sold indicated amount 


Average annual sales 17 C agents 22 B agents 121 A agents 
$200,000 and up 0 5 34 
150,000 to 199,000 6 9 22 
100,000 to 149,000 18 14 19 
50,000 to 99,000 24 45 16 
0 to 49,000 52 27 9 
Total 100 100 100 


BL EN — —m— 


of the scores on a large battery of personality tests and most of the scores 
on a battery of aptitude tests [Kelly and Fiske, 1951]. 

Generally, the evidence on the stability and validity of interest 
scores supports the conclusion that a person should seriously consider 
those occupations in which he receives an A or B rating. Conversely, he 
should consider with great care any occupation in which he receives a 
C rating before accepting it as his final choice. 


THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD—VOCATIONAL 
The Kuder interest test presents the person taking the t 
groups of three items such as the following: 


est with 


Exercise in a gymnasium 
Go fishing 
Play baseball 


Cook for a hotel 
Cook for people on camping trips 
Cook for a family 


In each group he chooses the item which he likes most and the item 


which he likes least. He indicates his choices by pinpricks. An ingenious 
format permits a person to score his own test quickly and to prepare a 
profile which shows his standing on each dimension of the test. The ease 
of scoring contributes to the wide use of the test. By contrast, the scoring 
of the Strong test is laborious: it takes a skilled operator half a day to 
score all the scales for one person and to place them on a profile. Special 
machines are now available which can score and plot a hundred blanks 
per hour [Strong and Hankes, 1947]. 
The Kuder test gives scores in 
scientific, computational, persuasive, 


broad areas of interest: literary, 
artistic, musical, social service, 
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mechanical, clerical, technical, and outdoor activities [Kuder, 1946]. 
Profile scores for people in a wide variety of occupations are available 
for comparison. For example, the testee who is considering the occupa- 
tion of engineering can compare his profile with that of the average 
engineer. Matching his profile against the profile for other occupations, 
he may find that his is more like the average profile of teachers than of 
engineers and almost identical to that of the average salesman. Since 
the Kuder test provides scores in broad interest areas, it is particularly 
useful in guiding high school students whose vocational interests are 
often neither very specific nor very stable. 


Vocational counseling 


In preparing for a vocation students are primarily motivated by a desire 
to pursue the vocation in which they can be happiest and most produc- 
tive. They seldom fully achieve this end. Many students half-heartedly 
pursue vocations chosen for them by well-meaning parents in which they 
lack the ability or the interest required to be successful. Others, influ- 
enced by the loud voice of status occupations, set unrealistic goals: 1 
out of 2 high school seniors aspire to a professional career that only 1 in 
10 will ever enter. Others fall short through ignorance: they fail to enter 
the most suitable occupation because they do not know it exists. 
Counseling psychologists, who constitute about 12 percent of all 
psychologists [Ogg, 1955], are primarily concerned with helping normal 
people solve their social, educational, and vocational problems, and 
commonly work in community and educational guidance centers, Unlike 
the clinical psychologist (38 percent of all psychologists), the counselors 
are not primarily concerned with the treatment of people so severely 
disturbed that they have to be hospitalized. Counselors need to know 


In primitive socities young 
people are helped in their 
adjustment to the world around 
them by other members of their 
families and communities. In 
our society, this function is 
often taken over by teachers and 
counselors. The special function 
of this psychologist is to help 
students discover their own 
vocational goals. [Natl Ass. 
ment. Hlth] 
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more about ways of improving study habits, aptitude and interest tests, 
requirements for admission to professional schools, the nature and re- 
quirements of a wide variety of occupations, etc. Vocational counseling 
is often viewed as a separate compartment within the much broader area 
of general counseling, which is concerned with a person's total adjust- 
ment to life. Actually, as the following common steps in selecting a voca- 
tion suggest, almost everyone seeking vocational assistance needs some 
general counseling, as well. 


ELIMINATING OCCUPATIONS FROM CONSIDERATION 

We generally are more certain about what we do not want to do 
than about what we do want to do. Therefore, it is often a natural and 
helpful first step for the counselor and counselee to begin by eliminating 
the large majority of possible occupations from further consideration. 
C scores on the Strong test or nonmatching profiles on the Kuder indi- 
cate occupations that should be rejected. A lack of general or specific 
aptitudes eliminates others. A counselee’s grades in relation to professional 
school requirements may further reduce the occupations to be seriously 
considered. The financial status of the counselee or the lack of oppor- 
tunities in a field or in a particular locality may eliminate still others. 


SELECTING OCCUPATIONS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 
With the elimination of most occupations, the student can concen- 
trate on the relatively small number of realistic possibilities. The student 


headed for a profession has generally solved his major problem at this 


point, for the requirements of professions are well worked out and the 
aining problem is 


interest patterns are in the main clear-cut. The rem 
commonly that of selecting an area of specialization within the field. 


Students headed for business have a more difficult problem, for their 


interest patterns are generally less definite and more widely distributed. 
own values in dealing 


Counselors may be unduly influenced by their 
with the vocational choices of people in the business area. Being profes- 
sional men, they place too much stress on early and permanent selection 
of a vocation [Super, 1957, p- 313]: 


But the objective of stability may not be appropriate for other types of 
occupations. Most managerial positions are believed to require experience 
in other types of work before the individual is ready for executive re- 


sponsibility. For the semiskilled worker, whether his collar be blue or 


white, occupational mobility, flexibility, versatility, may be a more appro- 
priate goal. Just as the professional worker tends to be geographically and 
institutionally mobile, going wherever he finds the best opportunities to 
he semiskilled worker is occupationally 


pursue his chosen occupation, $O t k 
mobile, working at whatever job, for whatever company offers him the 


best work. 
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The most difficult problem of all is that of a student who seems to 
have no apparent vocational interests—who, on the Strong test, has 
neither the few A interests characteristic of the professional man nor the 
numerous B interests characteristic of the businessman. Many of these 
persons may have the interests of skilled workmen. The college student 


with such interests generally has serious problems (Strong, 1955, pp. 
194—195]. 


Here we encounter all manner of conflicts between interests and status 
aspirations and loyalties to his family who expect him to graduate from 


college and had poor grades, unwarranted by his measured intelligence, 
finished the year and then started work in a garage. When he could 
repair any auto he planned to buy his own garage and run it as a 
"businessman." "Father," he said, "will go along with starting at the 
bottom and working up as long as I will be a businessman eventually." 


TAKING THE NEXT BEST STEP 

Although test scores and the help of counselors are valuable aids in 
choosing a vocation, the choice is not a single event but a process—of 
taking the next best step, not of trying to jump to the top of the stairs. 
It is a process that continues through life: children in the elementary 


for parents, counselors, or people themselves to force vocational choices 
unduly. 


Strong [1955, pp. 197-198] has used his own career to illustrate 
the slow and uncertain process by which vocational choices are made: 


Many parents, mostly fathers, have complained to the writer that their 
boys just would not settle down and decide. The writer was that kind 
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from doing something of a quite different sort. For years he had mulled 
things over with no feeling of hurry, which must have exasperated his 
elders, and from time to time said to himself, “I am not going to do this 
all my life.” 


Summary 


The social status of our job is what in general has the most influence on 
our satisfaction with it, for occupational status determines the amount 
of money we get and the position we have in the community. Whether 
the organizational structure of which our job is a part is unintegrated 
or integrated, centralized or decentralized, and specialized or nonspe- 
cialized also profoundly influences our satisfaction and productivity. We 
are strongly influenced, too, by whether our work leader plays a differ- 
entiated or undifferentiated role, delegates or does not delegate authority, 
is employee-oriented or work-oriented. 

Our aptitudes determine the jobs we can get and our productivity 
in those we do get. Whether our vocational interests, which develop at 
an early age and remain stable through life, fit the job we have influences 
our satisfaction, our productivity, and the length of time we are likely 
to remain in the job. The selection of a vocation is a gradual process 
which can best proceed by the elimination of most occupations from 
further consideration, by the selection of a few for careful attention, and 
by concentrating on taking the next step toward the clarification of our 


vocational goals. 
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chapter 1'7 Unfortunately, the upholders of the sanctity of 
marriage too often . . . prefer to think of the institution as surrounded with 
a divine sanctity which forbids man to touch or even discuss it, a negative 
taboo, instead of leaving the sanctity where it belongs, namely in the possible 
beauty of the relationship itself, and therefore welcoming all 


attempts to adapt the institution to human needs 


and aspirations, JULIAN HUXLEY marital 
adjustment 


«Bic ron A Few rebellious Mormons living in illegal polygynous 
hamlets in the West, monogamy is the universal form of marriage in 
the United States. The attitudes of both young and old could scarcely be 
more favorable toward this social institution. For example, several hun- 
dred engaged couples were asked to rate their attitudes toward marriage 
on a scale from 1 (extremely unfavorable) to 11 (extremely favorable). 
The average rating was 10.5 [Kelly, 1955]. The same couples, married, 
were asked to make the same rating 20 years later; it was slightly higher. 
Figure 17.1, which is based on the reports of nearly eight hundred mar- 
ried couples, shows that almost 9 out of 10 married couples report them- 
selves as at least mildly satisfied with their marriage [Terman, 1938]. 

Yet about 15 percent of couples are unhappily married. The per- 
centage from Terman's figures is somewhat less, but couples who are 
willing to cooperate in a marriage study are probably somewhat happier 
than the average. Using a different approach, McKinney [1939] asked 
college students to estimate anonymously the happiness of their parents; 
15 percent admitted that their parents were unhappy, and more than 
twice as many said that their parents frequently quarreled and that their 
mothers were dissatisfied with their lots. Bossard and Boll [1955] had 
the marital happiness of 440 married persons rated by their brothers or 
sisters, Over-all, 14 percent were rated as unhappily married. 


Each year, about three million people in the United States get mar- 
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Fig. 17.1 Percentage of married persons reporting varying degrees of 
marital happiness. [Data from Terman, 1938] 


ried. Who are they? Who marries whom? 


Why? Why are some happily 
and some unhappily married? 


Who gets married 


Marriage is a dominating life goal for most American men and women. 
For over 90 percent of them the goal is achieved sometime during their 
lives. The age at which the goal is achieved has been steadily dropping: 
the average age of marriage for men was twenty-seven in 1890 and 


twenty-two in 1954; for women, twenty-two and twenty respectively. As 
Table 17.1 indicates, the United States is among the top marrying nations 
of the world. 
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TABLE 17.1 INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGE RATES IN 1951 [Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company, 1951] 
Marriages per 
Country 1,000 population 

United States 11.0 
Western Germany 10.5 
Canada 9.0 
Puerto Rico 8.8 
England-Wales 83 
Sweden 7.8 
Italy 7.5 
Ceylon 6.9 
Mexico 5.9 

5.5 


Ireland 


To college men marriage is at least as important as it is to non- 

college men. Table 17.2 shows at every age bracket a smaller percentage 
of male college graduates who are single than the percentage of single 
men in general. Furthermore, divorce rate among college men is lower 
than it is in the population as a whole. These figures are in accord with 
the subjective reports of college students, for 2 out of 3 list marriage as 
the life activity from which they expect to get the most satisfaction, and 
9 out of 10 list it among the three most valued life activities [Jacob, 
1957]. 
College women value marriage even more than college men: four 
out of five listed it as the life activity from which they expected to get 
the most satisfaction. Yet college women less often reach their goal than 
noncollege women. As Table 17.3 indicates, nongraduates at every age 
are more likely to be married than graduates. 

College women are more particular about whom they marry than 
are college men. Fewer college women than college men would marry 
a person who, even though satisfactory in all other respects, was of 
lower economic rank, of lower-status family, of lower moral standards, 
of a different religion, or of lower intelligence. Most college men would 


TABLE 17.2 PERCENTAGE OF MALE COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO ARE SINGLE 
COMPARED WITH SINGLE MEN IN GENERAL IN THE UNITED 


STATES [Havemann and West, 1952] 
Age College men Men in general 
Under 30 36 45 
30-39 13 14 
6 9 


40 and over 
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All societies limit whom we may marry. These six pictures 
represent three American married couples. Can you tell 
who married whom? What restrictions do Americans place 
on marriageability? How do the restrictions vary in 
enforcement? [Standard Oil) 


prefer their wives to have an amount of education about equal to their 
own; most college women would prefer their husbands to have more 
education than they themselves have [Komarovsky, 1946]. The chances 
of the college woman getting a man with as much education as she 
would like are, of course, slim, 

College women, like women in general, value marriage more than 
à career. Komarovsky [1953] reports that 50 percent of college girls 
look forward to motherhood and homemaking; 20 percent intend to 
become career girls; and the remainder adopt the position of working 
until the birth of children However, 


the conflict between home and 
career is likely to be more real for the 


college graduate, for her educa- 
tion provides her with greater opportunities to obtain more interesting 
and higher-status jobs. Of the more than eighteen million women re- 
TABLE 17.3 PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO HAVE NEVER 


MARRIED COMPARED WITH WOMEN IN GENERAL IN THE UNITED 
STATES [Havemann and West, 1952] 


Age Women graduates UU omen in general 
Under 30 41 J= 25 
30-39 22 11 
40-49 26 8 
50-59 35 8 


= — — GM «8 
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1954 28 percent were in clerical jobs Only 12 


ported employed in 
yccupations which 


percent were in professional positions. "These are the « 
normally require à college education. Although most professional women 
are in their traditional roles as schoolteachers and nurses, an increasing 
number are finding employment in other fields, Between 1940 and 1950, 
for example, the percentage of engineers who were women increased 
from 0,3 to 1.2; the percentage of dentists, from 1.5 to 27; and the 
percentage of lawyers, from 24 to 35 (US Department. of Labor, 
Women's Bureau, 1954]. 

Women who seek and obtain an education mà 
ties which make them less willing to compromise between a career and 
a home. Martinson [1955] noted that girls who remained single for at 
least the first years after high school not only had obtained higher grades 
but also had traits which would make a career appealing self-confidence, 
dominance, and a high interest in preserving their personal freedom 

Married women who do attempt a comprom 
career seem as likely to have à successful marriage às those who do not 
make the attempt. In two separate studies Locke and Mackeprang 
[1949] compared the happiness of marriages in which the wife was em 
ployed with the happiness of marriages in which the wife was not 
employed. In both studies, the average employed wife and her husband 
were as satisfied with their marriage às were 


av also have personali 


ise between home and 


the unemployed wife and 


her husband. 
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Who marries whom 


Men tend to marry women of very similar cultural backgrounds, Hol- 
lingshead [1950] studied the race, religion, age, and social class of the 
more than two thousand couples married in New Haven, Connecticut, 
during 1948. Over five hundred of these couples were extensively inter- 
viewed in their homes. He concludes: 


The data presented demonstrate that American culture, as it is reflected 
in the behavior of newly married couples in New Haven, places very 
definite restrictions on whom an individual may or may not marry. The 
racial mores were found to be the most explicit on this point, They 


race into three smaller pools. Persons in the Jewish pool in 97.1 per cent 
of the cases married within their own group; the percentage was 93.8 for 


+ ++ One’s subculture, and one's race, 
age, and class position in the society effectively determine the kind of 
person one will marry, but not the exact individual, 


Fig. 17.2 Residential propinquity of couples marrying in Philadelphia, 
New Haven, and St. Louis. [Data from Schnepp and Roberts, 1953] 
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Since people of the same cultural backgrounds tend to live in the 
same communities, propinquity of residence reinforces the tendency of 
those of similar backgrounds to marry. Figure 17.2, for example, shows 
that about one out of four men married a woman who lived less than 
five blocks from his own home; over half married a woman who lived less 
than twenty blocks away. Schnepp and Roberts [1953] have reported 
more recent but similar trends in both New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Columbus, Ohio. The Chinese have a proverb: “You should take a wife 
from the house whose door is opposite your own.” Americans apply the 
proverb, 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN HUSBANDS AND WIVES 

Correlational studies show that husbands and wives resemble each 
other in physical, intellectual, and personality characteristics [Schooley, 
1936; Stagner, 1938; Richardson, 1939; Burgess and Wallin, 1944]. They 
are similar in height, weight, hair color, and susceptibility to disease. 
They are similar in intelligence, emotional excitability, and withdrawing 
and depressive tendencies. And they are similar in social behavior, atti- 
tudes, and values. 

It is unsafe, however, to conclude from these resemblances that likes 
are attracted to likes. In the first place, most of the correlations are quite 
small. Among 38 variables, for example, Kelly [1955] found correlations 
which ranged from —.02 to .58. The few larger correlations, such as 
those in religious attitudes and intelligence, may well be due more to 
conformity to group expectations than to individual attraction. Jews 
marry Jews; Catholics marry Catholics; and Protestants marry Protes- 
tants. It is not surprising, then, that the religious attitudes of couples 
should be quite similar. College graduates marry college graduates, high 
school graduates marry high school graduates, and elementary school 
graduates marry elementary school graduates. The average college grad- 
uate has a higher intelligence than the average high school graduate, 
and the average high school graduate has a higher intelligence than the 
average grade school graduate. Again, therefore, it is not surprising that 
married couples are similar in intelligence. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 

Couples tend to have similar traits. However, in regard to many 
traits the average husband is still quite different from his wife. Corre- 
lational studies, which can reveal similarities between husbands and 
wives, cannot reveal these average differences. For example, the height 


of husbands and wives are correlated, but the average husband is taller 


than the average wife. The point is seen more clearly by taking a ficti- 
tious case: suppose that the tallest man marries the tallest woman, the 
next tallest man marries the next tallest woman, and so on until we have 
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THE DIFFERENT INTERESTS OF MEN AND WOMEN 


E. K. Strong [1943] compared the interests of a large number of women and men, 
About the same number of women and men expressed a liking for most occupations, 
amusements, and activities, but some interest items were liked by more women than 


by men. In each of the groups below one of the four items was liked by many more 
women than men. Which items were they? 


1. (1) artist (2) accountant (3) advertiser (4) architect 
2. (1) bacteriologist (2) athletic director (3) author of a novel 
(4) bank teller 


3. (1) employment Manager (2) factory manager (3) factory worker 
(4) farmer 


4. (1) educational director (2) foreign correspondent (3) editor 
(4) hotel manager 
5. (1) lawyer (2) judge (3) interpreter (4) laboratory technician 
6. (1) playground director (2) physician (3) pharmacist (4) office 
manager 
7. (1) social worker (2) probation officer (3) Psychologist 
(4) psychiatrist 
8. (1) typist (2) Stenographer (3) telephone operator 
(4) commercial school teacher 
9. (1) zoos (2) amusement parks (3) picnics (4) conventions 
10. (1) museums (2) attending lectures (3) art galleries 
(4) observing birds 
11. (1) symphony concerts — (2) plays (3) movies — (4) attending lectures 


12. (1) operating machinery (2) giving first-aid assistance (3) attending 
church (4) making a Speech 


13. (1) arguments (2) making a speech 
(4) decorating a room with flowers 

14. (1) teaching children (2) teaching adults 
affairs (4) discussions of politics 

15. (1) saving money (2) regular hours of work (3) looking at shop 
windows (4) preparing dinner for guests 


(3) teaching adults 


(3) discussions of economic 
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16. (1) contributing to charities (2) saving money (3) taking responsibility 
(4) meeting new situations 

17. (1) expressing judgments publicly, regardless of criticism (2) raising 
money for charity (3) being head of a civic improvement program 
(4) discussions of politics 

18. (1) looking at a collection of rare laces (2) organizing a play 
(3) entertaining others (4) contributing to charities 

19. (1) people who assume leadership (2) very intellectual people 
(3) emotional people (4) thrifty people 

20, (1) people who tell you their troubles (2) people who talk very loudly 
(3) people who talk about themselves (4) methodical people 

21. (1) fashionably dressed people (2) carelessly dressed people 
(3) mannish women (4) independents in politics 


22. (1) nervous people (2) people who chew gum (3) men who drink 
(4) women who smoke 
23. (1) athletic women (2) women cleverer than you are (3) cautious 


people (4) optimists 

24, (1) energetic people (2) religious people (3) very intellectual people 
(4) absent-minded people 

25. (1) foreigners (2) self-conscious people (3) people who are natural 
leaders (4) thrifty people 

26. (1) displaying merchandise in a store (2) being left to yourself 
(3) continually changing activities (4) saving money 

27. (1) making a speech (2) reading editorial columns (3) opening a 
conversation with a stranger (4) taking responsibility 

28. (1) president of a society (2) secretary of a society (3) treasurer of 


a society (4) member of a society 
29. (1) Chairman, Entertainment Committee (2) Chairman, Educational 
Committee (3) Chairman, Membership Committee (4) Chairman, 


Arrangement Committee 
30. (1) buyer of merchandise (2) factory worker 
(4) draftsman 


(3) chemist 


ested as he is. A religious wife is likely to have a religious husband but 
not likely to have one as interested in religion as she is. 

Terman and Tyler [1954] have summarized the results of many 
investigations attempting to measure trait differences in the personali- 
ties of men and women. The differences found vary somewhat with the 
way traits are defined and measured as well as with the particular 
groups of men and women that are compared. Where consistent differ- 
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TABLE 17.4 SUMMARY OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN PERSONALITY TRAITS 
Personality traits Women higher Men higher 


Activity level PE 
Sensory awareness + 

Sexuality ++ 
Emotionality ++ 
Optimism $ 
Expressiveness ++ 
Extraversion E» 
Speed of closure ? 
Flexibility of Closure ++ 
Breadth of interests ? 
Self-confidence Br 
Self-insight ? 
Economic values Jum 
Scientific values EIS 
Aesthetic values ++ 

Religious values ++ 

Liberalism + 
Ambition i 
Organization + 
Emotional control 

Intelligence ? 
Gregariousness T 

Warmth ++ 
Dominance ids 
Conformity kig 


? Probably no difference + Slight difference ++ Large difference 


Sex differences in personality create marital problems: calm and 
stable husbands have difficulty in understanding and dealing with their 
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ences: husbands and wives may want and expect differences to exist 
which actually do not. For example, the wife who wants to follow the 
firm leadership of her husband and has been led to expect that husbands 
should exercise leadership has difficulty adjusting to a husband who 
wants to follow her lead. 

The author asked male and female students to indicate what level 
of 25 traits they thought it best for a man and a woman to have. For 
example, on a scale from 1 (very submissive) to 5 (very dominant) the 
average rating for men was 4.2 (dominant) and for women, 3.2 (sub- 
missive). This particular difference was the largest found, There was 
close agreement between men and women on this and other traits. Thus, 
the men thought a man should be dominant (4.2); the women thought 
a man should be dominant (4.2). The men thought a woman should be 
less dominant (3.1); the women also thought a woman should be less 
dominant—but not quite as submissive as men thought a woman should 
be (3.3). Both men and women thought it desirable for a man to be 
more dominating, scientific, ambitious, active, calm, stable, reserved, and 
unartistic, Men and women tend to become what they expect to become. 
Still, individual men and women vary widely in what they expect of 
themselves and of the opposite sex. The actual average differences be- 
tween the sexes, too, are often slight. Thus, it is a rare marriage indeed 
in which both husband and wife completely live up to each other's 
expectations in terms of personality. 

Sex differences in activity and emotionality suggest the heavy 
influence of constitutional factors. In other areas, social expectations are 
probably the dominant factor: we become what people expect us to be; 
husbands and wives generally play the parts that society expects them 
to play, for failure to do so brings penalties. Even the failure to identify 
the role we are playing can bring discomfort. After her marriage, Doris 
Fleischman [1949] wished to continue to be known as Miss Fleischman 
and not as Mrs. Bernays. She reports her difficulties with passports, with 
registering at hotels in the same room with her husband, in dealing with 
unattached males who wanted to take her out, in explaining to school- 
teachers that her children did not come from a broken home, and in 
attending parties: "Oh, do you know him? Oh, you're his wife? What? 
You're his partner? What?—you're Miss? Youre Mrs.? The hell with it. 
decided to be known as Mrs. Bernays. 


Let me get you some tea." She 
Why people marry 
The reasons why people marry cover the gamut of human desires: to 


eat, to gain sexual satisfaction, to avoid being shot by an angry father, 
to escape a feeling of isolation and loneliness, to achieve social status 
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and prestige, to satisfy a craving for the emotional ecstasy of romantic 
love, or to establish a relationship of mutual understanding and loving 
kindness. Historically, marriage has been entered into chiefly as a way 
of gaining sexual satisfaction and economic security, but in America 
today romantic love is the major reason for most marriages. 


SEXUAL SATISFACTION 

In all societies, marriage is the preferred way of achieving sexual 
satisfaction. Before marriage, attempts are made to guide sexual impulses 
into marital channels; after marriage, to limit their expression to the 
marital relationship. Societies must achieve some success in these en- 
deavors to survive: self-stimulation and homosexuality threaten the pro- 
creation of children; promiscuity prevents the proper care of children; 
incest creates catastrophic forms of sexual competition within the family; 
and extramarital relationships increase the level of hostility and aggres- 
sion within the community. Still, societies vary widely in the extent of 
their sexual restrictions, in the severity of their enforcement, and in the 
success they have in achieving conformity to them. 


Restrictions ^ Societies are generally more restrictive of extramarital 
than of premarital relationships, particularly in regard to wives. Although 
almost half the societies which Murdock [1949] examined in his exten- 
sive cross-cultural study permitted some form of extramarital relation- 
Ship, the forms which it could take were carefully prescribed. Most 
often, the extramarital liaisons are limited to siblings-in-law, as among 
the Siriono, where a man may have liaisons with his wife's sisters and 
with his brother's wives and their sisters and, similarly, a woman has 
sexual access to her husband's brothers and the husbands of her sisters. 
Wife lending or wife exchange is also fairly common. Among the Chukchi 
of Siberia, for example, the men often travel to distant communities. 
Each married man generally makes special arrangements with some man 
in each of the communities he has occasion to visit. These arrangements 
are such that wherever he goes he may engage in a sexual liaison with 
his host's mate. In return, he permits these men the same privileges when 
they visit his community. 


Enforcement of restrictions Societies differ less in the type of sexual 
restrictions they have than in the methods they use to enforce them. 
Virtually all societies, for example, limit homosexuality in one way or 
another, but the penalties for engaging in the practice vary enormously, 
ranging from mild ridicule to the threat of death. The Mbundu merely 
make fun of all homosexual practices, Homosexual play among Alorese 
children is frowned upon, although it may not be punished; adult 
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homosexuality, on the other hand, is strongly discouraged. The Kwoma 
consider homosexuality unnatural and revolting. The Rwala Bedouins 
are so strongly opposed to the practice that they sentence male or female 
offenders to death. Most societies, however, tolerate homosexuality and 
attempt only to limit it to certain members of the community [Ford 
and Beach, 1951]. 

The dominant method of achieving conformity to restrictions in a 
society may be external or internal. Physical torture, banishment, im- 
prisonment, or death are prime tools in some societies. Although the use 
of force on an individual seldom reforms him, this is not its essential 
social function. Its principal purpose is to reaffirm the ideals of the 
society for the majority, to distinguish for them once again the difference 
between right and wrong. However, this function does not require the 
use of severe, cruel, or unusual punishments. The “wrong” of homo- 
sexuality, promiscuity, and adultery can be affirmed with mild punish- 
ments, This is particularly true in those societies where the more effective 
methods of conscience and ridicule are highly developed. 

American society relies heavily upon internal controls, as large and 
influential societies generally have. It trains its members from early 
childhood to control themselves. Although some external punishments 
are provided, they would not work if most citizens did not control them- 
selves. Thus, by the time that sons and daughters have matured, parents 
assume, and generally correctly, that the conscience of their children 
will control their sex behavior so that it stays within the bounds set by 
social restrictions. However, complete restrictions on premarital sex out- 
lets provide disturbing problems of conscience for young people, par- 
ticularly women. Ellis and Fuller [1950] analyzed several thousand 
questions submitted by anonymous student nurses for round-table dis- 
cussion. The most frequently submitted question was “What do you 
think of premarital sex relations?” The frequency of premarital inter- 
course has steadily increased since 1900 [Terman, 1938]. 


Effectiveness of restrictions Few figures exist on the frequency with 
which sexual restrictions are violated in other societies. Many figures 
exist for our own. The studies of Kinsey [1948, 1953] show that all the 
restrictions are sometimes violated and some are violated quite often. 
In spite of the restrictions on self-stimulation, more than 9 out of 10 
American men masturbate to the point of orgasm at least once during 
their lifetime. In spite of the restrictions on premarital sex relations, 2 
out of 3 report having had at least one such experience, most frequently 
with the girl they eventually marry. In spite of restrictions on extramarital 
relationships, 1 out of 3 married men had at least one such experience 
in their lives. And in spite of the severe restrictions on homosexuality, 
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approximately 4 percent of men are dominantly homosexual and about 
ten times as many have had at least one homosexual experience, For 
women, the frequencies are in the same order but less. 

These figures do not mean that the restrictions are ineffective, for 
the overwhelming majority of sexual outlets occur within the marriage 
relationship. For most Americans, indulgence in disapproved forms of 
sexual behavior are infrequent, unsatisfying, and guilt-arousing experi- 
ences. The increasing percentage of Americans who marry and the steady 
decrease in the age at which they do indicate that more, rather than less, 
sexual behavior is being limited to the marriage relationship. 


ECONOMIC SATISFACTIONS 


The desire for better satisfaction of economic needs has always been 
a strong motive for marrying. Most men have lived and died in the same 
rural area where nearly everything used by the family had to be pro- 
duced by the family. In most primitive societies there is a crudely 
equitable division of labor, the women working longer and more con- 
tinuously, the men working harder and more dangerously. An individual 
without a partner suffers socially and economically: the farmer without 
a wife to do his cooking, wash his clothes, and care for his children is 
unable to function; his wife could never do all her work in the house 
and still take care of the farm. Linton [1952], reviewing modern marriage 
from a cross-cultural view, concludes: *We need a new interpretation of 
the first principles of the institution of marriage, which are that its main 
functions are those of an economic unit and those of raising children.” 

It seems unlikely that couples will return to “first principles” with- 
out considerable change. Before the industrial revolution the family 
system of production was dominant: one family made clocks, another 
wove cloth, another did carpentry work, ete. The enterprise commonly 
remained in the same place from generation to generation, Under this 
system the husband and father was head: his wife was subordinate, his 
children worked for him. With the industrial revolution and the intro- 
duction of wages the principle that a person should be individually paid 
for the work he does and should individually control the money he earns 
was evolved. As a result, wives and children have become increasingly 
protected by society, increasingly independent economically of their 
husbands and fathers, and increasingly free to plan their own lives. In 
1953, one married woman in four had a full-time job outside of the home. 
Thus, while the family remains a social unit of primary importance, the 
status of wives in the institution is rising rapidly toward a position of 
equality. 


Family income and marital happiness 


Unhappy couples frequently 
complain that lack of money is the prime a eur x! 


source of their unhappiness. 
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Even in the Depression, the facts belied the complaints. Terman [1938], 
for example, correlated the family income among nearly eight hundred 
couples with their degree of marital happiness. Result: Almost no rela- 
tionship was found. Burgess and Cottrell [1939] reached a similar con- 
clusion. Possibly, the wise or foolish way in which money is spent is 
more important than the amount of money. Much financial mismanage- 
ment which is assumed to be due to willfulness or neglect is actually 
due to ignorance and poor training. Thus, women, who seldom have as 
much training in financial matters as men, make most of the family's 
expenditures. Training in budgeting given by social agencies to assist in 
rehabilitating families or by government agencies as a way of helping 
to safeguard loans have often been successful. Such programs reveal that 
many families keep no accounts of any kind and have only a hazy idea 
of the relationships that exist between income and expenditure. 

Conflicting attitudes of husband and wife about the way money is 
to be handled may also be more important in creating marital unhappi- 
ness than the amount of money itself. The husband who feels that he 
should have complete personal control over family finances is likely to 
be unhappy and to make his wife unhappy—unless she is a very old- 
fashioned wife. 


Changing family economic patterns — Thorpe [1955] has presented some 
evidence of the ways in which family economic patterns are changing. 
She compared the family practices of 382 couples from the general 
Michigan population in 1940 with those of 484 couples who were 
college students in 1947. Table 17.5 shows the percentage of couples in 
the two groups reporting various practices. Assuming that the practices 


TABLE 17.5 DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY ECONOMIC PRACTICES BETWEEN 
COLLEGE COUPLES AND COUPLES IN THE GENERAL POPULATION 


[Thorpe, 1955] 
Michigan couples, College couples, 


Family practices percent percent 

Husband and wife discussed financial 

plans before marriage 5 58 
Husband and wives planned spending 

jointly 73 87 
Made financial plans more than a year 

in advance 37 84 
Kept written records 52 78 
Husband helped regularly with the 

housework 26 77 


Oe = ee IIM 
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THE CASE OF WILLIAM AND LAURA 


William, twenty-four, and Laura, twenty-three, have been married for a year and 
a half. Both his parents and hers had approved of their marriage, were foreign- 
born, had similar socioeconomic backgrounds, and were residents of the same 
community. At the time of their marriage, William had had only irregular employ- 
ment since his graduation from high school. William is proud of his dead mother, 
who had run her husband's affairs, planned her seven children’s vocational and 
social activities, and faced death with an unsagging spirit. The youngest of his 
three sisters, all of whom were much like their mother, took care of him when 
their mother died. 

Laura, although she wanted to teach kindergarten, had worked as a store 
clerk for two years before her marriage and continued to work at the same job 
afterward. Her father had been a successful merchant but had developed an 
interest in gambling and had given up good positions for trivial reasons. Both 
he and his son often gave Laura and her mother tongue-lashings. Her mother 
was patient and long-suffering. William and Laura had few friends and belonged 
to no social organizations. [Burgess and Cottrell, 1939, pp. 192-201] 


Which of the following statements regarding William and Laura are true and 
which false? 


LE 1. William's mother was also named Laura. 


C = — 


of young college students suggest the trends of the future, husbands and 
wives today are making more joint decisions, planning more carefully, 
and developing more flexibility in the division of labor within the 
family. 


SATISFACTION OF PERSONALITY NEEDS 


The satisfaction of sexual and economic needs is becoming decreas- 
ingly effective in keeping people married. In the past few decades, while 
the sexual satisfactions in marriage have not decreased and the economic 
security of the family has increased, the divorce rate has steadily climbed. 
The methods of computing divorce rates vary, and none is entirely 
satisfactory, but all reveal the same upward trend. The National Office 
of Vital Statistics [1952], using the number of divorces per 1,000 married 
females, shows a climb from 8 in 1920 to an all-time high of 18 in 1946 
and then a decline to 10 in 1952, The U.S, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare [1955], comparing the annual ratio of divorces to 
marriages, finds an increase from less than 1 in 10 in 1915 to about 1 in 
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T F 2. William now feels that his wife was a strong source of security. 

T F 3. Laura complained that William was too aggressive in his sexual 
advances. 

T F 4. The advice of a physician resulted in considerable improvement in 
their sexual relations. 

T P 5. Laura continued to respect her father even after he had ceased to 

support the family. 

William still admires his wife's appearance and personality. 

William considers his marriage was a mistake. 

William feels that his childhood was very happy. 

William's father objected when his daughters tried to put him in an 

old people’s home. 

T F 10. William often wishes he had a home to go back to. 

T F 11. William recognizes that he wants to depend on his wife as he used 
to depend on his mother and sisters. 

T F 12. Laura knows that she is being too submissive just as her mother was. 

T F 13. William is very irritated when his wife comes home tired from work. 

T F 14. William, commenting on getting married, said: "With superhuman 
effort | forced myself to go to the courthouse and say, ‘I want a 


"" 


aAaaa 
nana 
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license. 
T F 15. William makes many demands of his wife. 


the United States leading the world. All these methods lump the newer, 
less stable marriages with the older and more stable ones. Thus, they 
give a conservative picture of the chances of divorce for a newly married 
couple. 

The more children couples have, the less likely they are to get 
divorced. However, children do not ensure marital stability forever. 
Stern [1951], reporting a study of more than 15,000 divorces in 1948, 
found that more than 15 percent of them had been granted to couples 
married for over 20 years. Many of these were couples who had been 
held together by their children but who, after the children were grown, 
no longer felt it necessary to stick it out. 

People who get divorced do not reject marriage in general; they 
reject their particular marriage. This is evident in the greater frequency 
with which divorced people, in comparison with single or widowed 
persons, remarry. Among persons who were single, widowed, or divorced 
at age thirty, Landis [1950] found that 45 percent of the single married, 
60 percent of the widowed remarried, and 94 percent of the divorced 
remarried. The difference at age forty-five was even more striking, 
almost three times as many of the divorced remarrying as the widowed. 
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The divorced, in general, are those who wanted more from their 
marriage than some sex satisfaction, some economic security, and some 
children. But what more do they want? Mowrer and Mowrer [1928], 
who studied more than fifteen hundred cases in the records of charitable 
organizations, listed the following as the most frequent factors related 
to desertion, nonsupport, and domestic infelicity: abuse, drinking, im- 
morality, gambling, mental deficiency, laziness, bad housekeeping, nag- 
ging, family interference, and uncontrolled tempers. Those who break 
up their homes may want freedom from such problems. Cruelty (mental 
or physical) is the most frequent legal reason given for divorce, although 
such reasons are notoriously inaccurate. 

These painful problems, however, have always occurred in mar- 
riage. The rising divorce rate suggests that persons are seeking (and 
sometimes failing to find) more in marriage than has been found in the 
past. They want to achieve more personal happiness through the devel- 
opment of better human relationships with their spouses: they want 
more companionship, more compatibility, and more love. Although what 
they want is often vaguely stated, most would probably agree that they 
would like what Fiedler [1950a] has described as a therapeutic relation- 
ship, one where the married person feels: “My spouse likes me, feels 
warmly toward my weaknesses and problems as well as my potentialities, 
feels no revulsion at anything I say, seems to have no fear of me at all, 
and is well able to understand my feelings.” The likelihood of a couple 
achieving such a relationship is based upon the degree to which their 
marriage has the elements which determine marital happiness, A couple’s 
happiness in marriage is influenced by the attitude which society has 
toward their marriage, by the attitudes of the partners toward the insti- 
tution of marriage, and by what the partners want and expect from each 
other. Above all, it is influenced by the ways which the couple develop 
for resolving the conflicts which are a part of all marriages. Each of these 
factors is now considered in turn. 


Social stress 


Those who marry a mate of similar age and of the same race, religion, 
education, and social class minimize the social stresses which the mar- 
riage must endure. The families of both husband and wife are likely 
to approve and support the marriage, the community as a whole gives 
the marriage its stamp of approval, and the number of cultural conflicts 
over how the home should be run and how the children should be raised 
are lessened. The more a couple deviates from the approved pattern, 
the greater the stress the marriage must combat. 

The elements which create stress and the variations in its severity 
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TABLE 17.6 SOCIAL STRESS IN MARRIAGE 


Level of stress 


Stress 
elements Low Moderate High 
Age Husband two Husband ten years older Wife ten years older 
years older 

Race Same Japanese wife, white Negro wife, white 
husband husband 

Religion Same Episcopal wife, Catholic Catholic wife, Baptist 
husband husband 

Education Same Wife, high school Wife, college graduate, 
graduate, husband, husband, elementary 
college school 

Social class Same Upper-class wife, Lower-class wife, 


middle-class husband upper-class husband 


are portrayed in Table 17.6. As the number of these stresses on a possible 
marriage increases, the probability of the marriage’s taking place de- 
‘eases: an occasional woman marries a man ten years younger than 
self; probably no college-educated Catholic Negro woman from 
a lower-class background has ever married an uneducated upper-class 
Baptist white man who was ten years younger than herself. 

If a couple are sufficiently motivated to enter a stressful marriage, 
then their chances of making it a success seem about as good as for those 
who enter a nonstressful one. Age differentials provide some evidence 
for this, Hollingshead [1950] found that most men pick wives of very 
similar age (correlation, .80). Table 17.7 shows part of his data, the age 
of the wives of the men who married when they were between twenty- 
five and thirty, It is evident that the large majority of these men married 


TABLE 17.7 AGE OF WIVES WHOSE HUSBANDS WERE BETWEEN TWENTY-FIVE 
AND THIRTY [Adapted from Hollingshead, 1950] 


Age of wife Percent 
15-19 9.6 
20-24 50.5 
25-29 34.1 
30-34 41 
35-39 13 
40-44 0.4 
45 and up 

Total 100.0 


ED 
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women who were younger, but not much younger, than themselves; only 
9 of the 538 men married women who were over thirty-five years of age. 
Age differentials, however, make little difference in the reported happi- 
ness of couples. In fact, Terman [1938] found that those few cases in 
which the wives were considerably older than their husbands were the 
happiest of all groups. 

One aftermath of World War II provided some evidence on the 
minor influence of the marital stress created by interracial marriages, 
Between 1945 and 1954 more than fifteen thousand marriages between 
Americans and other nationalities went through the consulates in Japan. 
Most of these were between American soldiers with Japanese brides. 
Schnepp and Yui [ 1955] interviewed 20 of these American-Japanese 
couples living in the St. Louis and Chicago areas. None of these mar- 
riages had ended or appeared likely to end in divorce. None of the hus- 
bands and none of the wives gave any evidence of regretting their mar- 
riage. The families of the Americans had initially resisted the marriages 
but at the time of the interviews were generally cordial and helpful 
toward the Japanese girls. The families were following American pat- 
terns: all the wives had adopted American family rituals; cooperation 
between husband and wife rather than domination by either was general. 
Since the average length of courtship had been two years, most of the 
couples had had time to assess their ability to withstand the cultural 
stresses which their marriage would entail. 

The Japanese-born brides were trying to solve the cultural conflicts 
in their marriages by fully accepting and trying hard to learn the 
family ways of their American husbands, While requiring much initial 
effort, this solution is simpler than those Which attempt complex com- 
promises in many areas of family practices and traditions. Sandi [Seward, 
1956], for example, writes of an American-born Japanese husband and 
his Italian war bride: 


Their trouble centered around the husband's feeling of obligation to support 
and house his parents. With these Oriental mores, the Italian wife had 
neither insight nor sympathy; she moved out of their home rather than 
share it with her husband's relatives, This behavior intensified the husband's 


people, even though she might not have comprehended the extent to which 
Japanese custom carries filial duty. Unfortunately for the marriage, Mrs. B's 
need to defy her own parents was SO great that she "transferred" it to her 
parents-in-law who not only represented authority, but authority that evoked 
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in her all the greater antagonism because of its strangeness. However, the 
story had a happy ending. Mr. B was helped toward insight into some of 
the conflicting cultural streams that had entered into his own personality 
and led to his marrying an occidental. He was finally able to accept the 
compromise solution of having his parents live with some other relatives. 


Nowhere are the cultural conflicts more numerous and complex 
than in the marriages between upper- and lower-class members. The cul- 
tural conflicts in the marriage of the upper-class millionaire and the 
lower-class girl touch every area of life: speaking, eating, drinking, enter- 
taining, spending, dressing, raising children, etc. Yet, the cultural stress 
involved in such marriages is steadily diminishing [Anderson, 1954, pp. 
156-157]. . 


There is a vast amount of mobility across class lines. Marriages often join 
members of different classes. Union leaders are entering the ranks of 
prestige organizations. Siblings spread into more than one sector of the 
status scale. As men migrate, their ties tend to be with impersonal groups 
where community snobbery is minimal. Migration also encourages one to 
act as if he had a higher background, and with the growing communica- 
tion among groups this ability is more readily exploited. Meanwhile, the 
spread of schooling has intensified the contacts between persons from 
different backgrounds and diminished the importance of education as a 
class trait. More people have become acquainted with broad issues that 
override class, and participation in decision-making has widened. To the 
extent that men respond to the demands or the opportunities of the "big 
organizations," they must deal and work with members of various classes 
and establish alliances in several classes. 


TThe stresses created by intermarriage between members of different 
religions also appear to be lessening. Landis and Landis [1948] report 
that over 50 percent of more than two thousand students said that, other 
things being equal, they would marry into a different faith. There seems 
little difference in attitude on this matter between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, for Thomas [1951] reports that more than a third of the students 
in a Catholic college would marry those of another religious group, 
*.. . other things being equal.” He also reports that mixed marriages 
accounted for about 30 percent of all the marriages sanctioned by 
Catholic nuptials during the 1940s; that mixed marriages have gradually 
but steadily increased since 1910; and that mixed marriages are twice 
às common among upper-class as among lower-class Catholics. 

Every marriage involves stress, for the practices of the husband's 
family are never identical with those of his wife's: some families like 
meat raw and coffee black, others like meat well-done and coffee with 
cream; some have Sunday dinner at noon, others have it at night; some 
open presents Christmas Eve, others open them Christmas morning. 
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Differences in age, race, religion, education, and social class are a better 
measure of the number of cultural conflicts which a couple will face than 
of the intensity with which they will feel these conflicts or the adequacy 
of their adjustments to them. Small differences can create big problems. 

The intensity of cultural conflicts varies not only with the number 
of cultural conflicts but also with the personalities of the husband 
and wife, their attitudes toward each other, their attitudes toward 
marriage as an institution, and the skills they develop in handling prob- 
lems. Courtship is a period during which a man and a woman assess 
these factors and make preliminary adjustments to them. Marital studies 
consistently show that the longer the courtship period, the greater the 
likelihood that the couple will be happy in their marriage, 


The acceptance of marriage 


Like a college, the Republican party, or a bridge club, marriage is a 
social institution. And, other things being equal, the more enthusiasm 
one has for education, politics, bridge, or marriage, the more one’s rela- 
tionship with the institution is likely to be satisfying and stable. The 
vast majority of Americans say they are enthusiastic about marriage, and 
most of them behave as if they were, But marriage is a most demanding 
institution, requiring its members to devote most of their lives, and 
their physical and financial resources, to fulfilling its requirements. As a 
consequence, though few are opposed to being married, many are opposed 
to meeting all its demands. 


Successful marriage seems to 
depend in part on high regard 
for marriage as an institution. 
While the traditional separation 
of roles of husband and wife 
seems to favor marriages, shared. 
interests and democratically 
reached decisions are also 
important aspects. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF INTERESTS AND PERSONALITY 

Couples who have common interests which can be satisfied by mar- 
riage tend to accept and to be happy in their marriages. Benson [1952] 
studied the common interests which engaged couples checked on an 
inventory and related these interests to their later reported marital hap- 
piness. Those couples who had in common high interest in romantic 
love, sexual relations, children, and religion tended to be happy in their 
marriage. On the other hand, the total number of common interests had 
little relationship to their happiness. In fact, those engaged couples who 
had expressed common interests in drinking, dancing, fame, travel, and 
commercial entertainment tended to be unhappily married. 

In spite of many changes in marriage patterns, the combination in 
which the wife is the home manager and the husband the provider still 
dominates. This pattern demands that the wife keep house, care for the 
children, and follow the husband in his pursuit of a living. It demands 
that the husband provide a regular living, devote his income to the 
family, and spend most of his spare time in family activities. It demands 
that both wife and husband tolerate stress and exercise restraint and 
adaptability in meeting the demands made of them. Wives and husbands 
whose personalities fit these demands are more likely to be happy. 
Johnson and Terman [1935] matched 100 happily married couples with 
100 unhappily married couples and with 100 divorced couples. All com- 
pleted an extensive battery of personality tests. Ratings of marital happi- 
ness were obtained from marital partners and from their friends and 
associates. The happily married husbands and wives had in common 
a relatively high degree of emotional stability, social adaptability, and 
conservatism. The unhappily married people were more socially with- 
drawn, showed more neurotic tendencies, and tended to have intolerant 
attitudes. 

The typical happily married. woman regarded marriage as essential 
to her happiness. She was careful of other people's feelings, insisted 
less on her own way, and avoided arguments. She was more docile than 
aggressive, more cautious than daring. The unhappily married woman 
was the most neurotic, indecisive, and unmethodical of all the groups 
studied, She tended to compensate for her poor family relations with 
many outside social contacts and activities. The divorced woman had 
qualities more suited to a career than marriage. Compared to the married 
women, she was more assertive, energetic, enthusiastic, ambitious, aloof, 
and unsympathetic. She had more clearly defined goals of her own, which 
tended to be more mercenary and more intellectual. 

The typical happily married man was the most kindly and tolerant 
of all groups studied and the least neurotic. He was more amiable, more 
cautious, less touchy, less grouchy, less irritable, and less critical. He was 
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not very sociable, preferring to spend his evenings at home. The unhap- 
pily married man appeared to have neither the self-discipline nor the 
amiability for marriage, nor the aggressive qualities which would enable 
him to break up the marriage. He rebelled at orders and disliked being 
told how to do things. The divorced man tended to be self-confident, 
self-sufficient, self-willed, and self-centered. Compared to the married 
men, he was more radical in his attitudes, more gregarious, and more 
interested in art and literature. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHILDHOOD ENVIRONMENT 

A child learns about marriage from his parents. He learns his general 
attitude about marriage from what his parents say and do about theirs; 
he learns detailed ways of reacting to common marital situations from 
the methods his parents employ; and his personality, which may be suited 
or unsuited to marriage, partly develops as a result of his interaction 
with his parents. The results of unfavorable parental influences is illus- 
trated by the following case reported by Anderson [1949, pp. 652-653]: 


A mother of three daughters had the idea that every one “had it in for her.” 
She felt that men were “beasts” and were never to be trusted. The eldest 
daughter married and, after three years of marriage, committed suicide 
because she was unable to get along with her husband. The second daughter 
figured in a sensational divorce case that filled the newspapers for weeks. 
In spite of her allegations, the sympathy of those in the community who 
knew both parties were with the husband. 

The forty-two-year-old husband of the third daughter came to the clinic 
for advice. He had an important position in an educational organization 
attached to a church. In addition to his wife, his family consisted of a 
fourteen-year-old daughter and a twelve-year-old son. His wife had no use 
for his friends, had quarreled with the neighbors and merchants in her 
area, interfered constantly in her children's activities, and told every one 
how worthless her husband was. The husband loved his children and was 
making strenuous efforts to preserve the marriage, but the strain was telling 
upon him. However, if a divorce Were obtained, he would lose his job. 


ated to the marital happiness of 
the replies of happily and un- 


parents happily married?" A child's adjustment to his parents, too, 
influences his future marita] happiness, Both Terman and Burgess and 
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Cottrell found that wives who rated their fathers as physically unattractive 
and husbands who rated their wives as unlike their mothers tend to be 
less satisfied in marriage. Marriages in which the husband resembles the 
wife’s father and the wife resembles the husband’s mother tend to be 
happier. 

However, attachment to parents can be unreasonably great. Marriage 
requires some emancipation from old ways of living, old attitudes, and 
old attachments. Marriage requires a reorganization which too close 
attachment to parents can prevent: the married son who lives in the same 
block with his parents has difficulties making these readjustments; the 
daughter who still adores her father has difficulties happily adjusting to 
her husband. 


In sum, the happily married person accepts marriage and has a 
loyalty to the institution which makes him determined to make his mar- 
riage a success, Commonly, a large share of this acceptance, loyalty, and 
determination is learned from his parents. These attitudes gain strength 
when his marriage partner is similar to a respected parent; they gain 
strength as his needs and interests are more fully satisfied within the 
institution's boundaries; and they gain strength when his personality 
is adapted to meet the strains which the institution places upon him. Yet, 
although few people are ideally suited to marriage, almost all people 
marry and almost all prefer to be married rather than not married. The 
problems of those who are relatively unsuited to marriage are lessened 
if their needs and expectations fit the needs and expectations of their 
spouses. 


Matching husbands and. wives 


Marriage is designed for the mutual satisfaction of the needs of husband 
and wife. For this design to be fully realized, the needs of husband and 
wife must be complementary: what one partner wants, the other partner 
wants to give; what one partner does for the family fits what the other 
partner needs; the role that one partner plays complements the role that 
the other partner plays. The sex relationships of husband and wife most 
clearly exemplify the desirability of complementary needs, activities, and 
roles, but the general satisfaction of husband and wife in their relation- 
ships to each other is equally dependent upon the complementary nature 
of their personality needs. In all cases, mutual satisfaction is dependent 
upon having complementary expectations: what the wife does for her 
husband matches what he expects her to do for him, and what he does for 
her matches what she expects him to do for her. 
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COMPLEMENTARY SEX NEEDS 

As Figure 17.3 indicates, if the passionateness of one partner is 
decidedly greater than that of the other, then both husband and wife are 
likely to be unhappy. Related to this fact is the finding of Landis et al. 
[1940] that the greater the desire for extramarital relations, the greater 
the marital unhappiness. Although men vary widely in the strength of 
their sex drive and women vary even more widely, the average man 
manifests a much higher sex drive than the average woman [ Kinsey, 
1953]. Thus, the most common problem is that the husband has a greater 
need for sexual activity than does his wife. 

Does sexual adjustment determine marital happiness or does marital 
happiness determine sexual adjustment? It works both ways. On the one 
hand, Terman [1938] found that the sexual adequacy of the average wife, 
an important determiner of marital happiness, seems unaffected by 
experience: early sex shocks, premarital sex activity, pain experienced by 
wife at first intercourse, frequency of sex intercourse, contraceptive 
methods used, etc. Also, wide differences in the cultural backgrounds 
of women have relatively little influence on their sexual behavior [Kinsey, 
1953]. These findings suggested that the sex drive of the average woman 
is largely constitutional in nature and relatively uninfluenced by happy 
or unhappy sex experiences in or out of marriage. On the other hand, 
what couples say about their relative passionateness appears to be deter- 


Fig. 17.3 Passion of spouses in relation to their marital happiness. [Data 


from Terman, 1938, p. 286] 
Husband 
Wife 


Husband more 
passionate 
than wife 


Husband and wife 
equally 
passionate 


Husband less 
passionate 
than wife 


50 55 60 65 70 75 80 
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mined by their marital happiness. Long-married partners who report 
that they have always had equally intense sex drives contradict findings 
regarding the different age curves of sex drives in men and women. Thus, 
Kinsey reports that the peak of the male’s sex drive is before twenty 
and shows a gradual decline through life whereas women reach their peak 
sex drive in the late twenties and remain on a plateau for much of the 
rest of their lives. Thus, a couple who were equally passionate in their 
early twenties would not be equally passionate in their forties. It seems 
that much of what couples say about their sexual adjustment may be a 
reflection of their general adjustment to each other. People who are 
happy with each other are likely to find happy ways to deal with differ- 
ences in their sex drives. 

An important aspect of sexual adjustment is the differences in expec- 
tations which couples have concerning their sex lives together. The Puri- 
tans and the Victorians placed little importance upon sex and expected 
little happiness from it. As a consequence, they probably were seldom 
disappointed or seldom considered themselves as sexually maladjusted. 
Today, most couples expect more from their sexual relationships, and 
some consider marriage primarily as an avenue to romantic-erotic 
gratification. 


COMPLEMENTARY TRAITS 

Couples tend to have similar traits. These resemblances tend to 
foster the mutual satisfaction of needs, for they promote common goals, 
common ways of achieving goals, and an ease of understanding and com- 
patibility. Yet common goals can create conflicts: a couple with a common 
absorbing interest in biology and no interest in housekeeping both try to 
rush from meals to the laboratory in order to leave the other with the 
dirty dishes. Common methods can create conflicts: dominating people 
do not like to be dominated. And shared weaknesses intensify family 
problems: where both husband and wife are unmethodical and disorgan- 
ized, the home is a mess, the bills are not paid, and activities often do 
not work out the way they were intended to. 

Couples often have complementary rather than similar traits. How- 
ever, it is difficult to study them, for the usual statistical tools of marital 
research are better suited to discovering simple similarities than the 
complex ways in which differing traits may fit together. Winch and his 
coworkers [1955] have advanced a theory of complementary needs in 
mate selection, suggested ways of studying them, and provided some 
evidence that mates do tend to have complementary rather than similar 
traits. At present, however, our knowledge of interacting patterns of 
traits among couples is quite limited. We do know that the traits of 
marriage partners, contrary to popular opinion, tend to become less rather 
than more similar as the marriage continues [Kelly, 1955]. 
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Low and high intelligence Although couples tend to be quite similar 
in their intelligence, the marriage of the intelligent and the unintelligent 
can work out quite satisfactorily, as the following case shows [ McKinney, 
1960, pp. 366-367]: 


An ambitious, well-appearing man of mediocre intelligence and emotional 
immaturity was attracted to a very brilliant girl of great drive and stability. 
After marriage he frequently solicited his wife's judgment concerning busi- 
ness matters. In fact, she was the major partner though a silent one. She 
made most of his major decisions, bolstered him, and assumed the role 
which his parents previously played. She in turn was very proud of her 
husband's appearance and of the ultimate outcome of his activity. She 
did not lack insight into her husband's character, but she loved his hand- 
some boyishness. 


Submission and dominance These are the most easily observed com- 
plementary traits in marriage. In our society, husbands tend to get what 
they want by leading their wives; wives tend to get what they want by 
following their husbands. Sometimes this pattern is reversed, as in the 
henpecked-husband pattern. Where both want to be leaders or both want 
to be followers, as in the case of William and Laura (page 482), marital 
conflicts result. 

The wife who follows, and likes to follow, the lead of her husband 
may not feel submissive or inferior. Maslow [1942] made extensive 
studies of variations of dominance feeling among 139 unmarried women 
whose average age was twenty-eight and none of whom was Catholic or 
Jewish. The women completed a personality questionnaire measuring 
dominance and were intensively interviewed regarding their sex behavior 
and attitudes. All the women, whether submissive or dominant, preferred 
men who took the lead in love-making. But the women of low dominance 
feeling preferred men who were gentle, kind, and prolonged in their 
love-making. The women of high dominance preferred men who were 
brutal and quick in their love-making. The dominant women were 
generally much more active sexually than the submissive women. Maslow 
concluded that there were large differences in dominance feeling among 
both women and men; that there were only small differences in the 
average level of this feeling between men and women; and that the best 
marriages are those where the husband and wife are equally dominant 
but where the husband exercises leadership. 


Nongregariousness and gregariousness The too gregarious partner 
may serve as a desirable balance for the too unsociable one. Morris et al. 
[1954] studied the adult adjustments of 54 persons who had been brought 
to guidance clinics as children because of their extreme shyness and 
tendencies to withdraw. As adults they were still quiet and retiring, but 
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most had made a satisfactory adjustment. Those who had married aggres- 
sive and outgoing types of personalities had made particularly good 
adjustments. 


Neurotic and normal persons The unstable tend to marry the unstable. 
Some neurotic persons, however, seek the advantages of having a more 
normal mate: 


A neurotic engineer married a very stable elementary school principal with 
whom he shared common religious and political beliefs. He was chronically 
unhappy, resentful of his children, and irresponsible in his family functions. 
He alternated trips to therapists with long professional trips away from 
home, from which he often suddenly returned because of his feelings of 
loneliness and isolation. In the meantime, his wife maintained her full-time 
job, ran the family home and social life efficiently and well, and acted as 
a sympathetic therapist for her husband, whom she admired for his un- 
orthodox and nonconforming ways and for his professional achievements. 


Matching expectations 


Whether a husband and wife find and use each other's strengths for their 
mutual benefit is largely dependent upon what they expect to find. A 
wife who has a good leader as a husband is likely to discover this quickly, 
for husbands are expected to be good leaders; a husband is less likely to 
discover such talents in his wife. For similar reasons, a husband who has 
a good cook as a wife finds it out quickly; a wife is less likely to dis- 
cover her husband's talents in this area. As these examples suggest, what 
a husband and a wife expect of themselves and of each other is what is 
generally expected of all husbands and wives: husbands are expected 
to be leaders and providers; wives are expected to be cooks and home 
managers. Newly married couples, however, seldom have exactly match- 
ing expectations of the roles that each is to play, and what each expects 
of himself in one area often conflicts with his abilities or is incompatible 
with what he expects of himself in other areas. 

The more couples agree in their expectations, the happier they are 
likely to be. Ort [1950], studying 100 married college couples, gave both 
partners a list of 88 questions regarding what they expected of husbands 
and wives. Here are a sample of questions regarding the husband's roles: 


Should a husband kiss his wife when he leaves for and returns from work? 
Should a husband occasionally purchase or make small surprise gifts as 


tokens of affection for his wife? 
Should a husband make it a point to talk to his wife about things he 
may have done that day so that she may feel more a part of his life? 
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Ort then counted the conflicting answers which each husband and wife 
made and compared the total conflicts with ratings of marital happiness, 
Result: The fewer the conflicting expectations, the greater the marital 
happiness. The 42 couples receiving the highest happiness ratings aver- 
aged only 1 conflict; the 8 couples receiving the lowest ratings averaged 
11 conflicts. It seemed more important that couples have the same expec- 
tations than that they have any particular expectations. A few couples 
entered marriage expecting each other to be sexually promiscuous. When 
these expectations were fulfilled, they still reported themselves as entirely 
happy in their marriage. 


INABILITY TO MEET EXPECTATIONS 


The impotent husband and the wife unable to have a child are un- 
happy, for they are willing but unable to do what is expected of them. 
The prolonged inability of a husband to find work is another potent 
source of unhappiness for him. Not much less frustrating is his inability 
to do as well as he and his wife expected in his career. On the other 
hand, the wife who is a bad cook, a poor housekeeper, and incapable 
of managing her children may be equally frustrated. 

The feminine husband and the masculine wife fail to meet the expec- 
tations of society and, generally, their own expectations. The differences 
between masculine and feminine abilities, traits, interests, and attitudes 
are clearly marked in our society. Yet there are wide and measurable 
differences in the extent to which men and women conform to the 
expected pattern [Gough, 1952]. Those who differ greatly in an unex- 
pected direction find it difficult or impossible to play their expected roles. 

Feminine husbands have a more difficult time than masculine wives 
in our society, for the masculine role is more valued than the feminine 
one. When McKee and Sherriffs [1957] asked college students whether 
men or women were superior, 88 percent of the men and 78 percent of 
women replied that men were superior to women. Adler [1955] felt that 
the ultimate goal of both men and women was to be completely masculine 
because of the biological inferiority of women. More likely, it is due to 
the social inferiority of women in our society. 


INCOMPATIBLE EXPECTATIONS 


Wives more often meet expectations in their roles as housewives than 
husbands do in their roles as providers, for less is expected of women, 
and the expectations are more flexible and more likely to fit their 
capacities. What wives gain in their roles as housewives, however, is 
more than lost in the incompatible expectations people have for women in 
other areas. The college woman who tacked her diploma over the sink 
dramatizes the fact that society expects a woman to be something more 
than a housewife and that she expects herself to be something more, too. 
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Mary illustrates the internal conflicts that may occur in an effort 
to meet these varying expectations. 


She graduated as an English major and wished to be a novelist and work 
in New York City. Also desiring to be a mother, she married a businessman 
and had four children. Her desire to write continued, and she attempted 
to combine daily writing with her daily responsibilities as wife, mother, and 
housekeeper. But when she was writing during the day, she felt anxious 
about her neglected family and guilty about her unfinished housework. 
When she stopped writing to do the housework, she was resentful. 

She also had difficulty resolving the expectations she had of herself and 
difficulty resolving the conflicting expectations she had of her husband. 
On the one hand, she expected him to be a good provider and encouraged 
him in his business work, but she also expected him to help her with the 
cooking and housework so that she could write. When he did not help, she 
became angry. When he attempted to help, she would become guilty and 
interrupt his working. Some mornings she would prepare breakfast, com- 
plaining that she should be writing. Other mornings she would be writing, 
expecting the family to get their own breakfast but shouting directions to 
them as she typed. 


Ways of solving marital problems 


All couples have problems: sometimes they are created by social stresses 
upon the marriage; sometimes they arise because of a lack of enthusiasm 
for marriage; sometimes they develop from unsatisfied sexual and psycho- 
logical needs; and sometimes they originate in conflicting expectations, 
inability to meet expectations, or incompatible expectations. Whether the 
problems are few and minor or many and serious, the way a husband and 
wife deal with their problems has much to do with the success of their 
marriage. Couples who expect conflicts, face them, express their feelings 
fully about the conflict, and learn to modify what they expect of them- 
selves and of each other to accord with their actual needs and reality 
have mastered the principles of a constructive solution of marital 


difficulties. 


EXPECTING MARITAL CONFLICTS 

No human relationship is without conflict. In superficial and tem- 
porary relationships conflicts may be slight, but in the deep, intimate, 
and enduring relationships of marriage some serious conflicts are in- 
evitable. Thus, the couple who expect to have conflicts in their marriage 
are facing reality and taking the first step to deal with them effectively. 
However, the acceptance of romantic love as the sole basis of marriage 
poorly prepares a couple for conflict, for it assumes that those who are 
in love will have a perfect understanding of each other's needs and be 
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Facing conflicts in marriage is 
better than withdrawing from 
them. The expression of 
hostility is normal when serious 
differences arise. Couples who 
withdraw from each other have 
little basis for solving the 
conflicts which created the 
hostility. [Fam. Serv. Ass. 
Amer.) 


completely effective in satisfying them. Such relationships are rare indeed 
and take time to develop, for they are the product of patient intelligence 
applied to solving many conflicts. 


FACING THE CONFLICTS 


Shocked by an unexpected conflict, a couple may avoid open strife 
by avoiding discussion of it, However, the avoidance, while eliminating 
some painful scenes, does not solve the problem which created the 
conflict. For some conflicts, it may be well to delay discussion; for a 
few, avoidance may be a poor but still the best way of dealing with the 
situation. In general, however, avoiding the discussion of a problem 
tears apart the marital relationship, for as topic after topic becomes 
taboo, the couple become less and less close, less and less able to 
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understand each other, Eventually, the very presence of the mate will 
become painful because of the strains involved in avoiding so many issues. 

For couples who have made too extensive use of avoidance tech- 
niques, Moreno [1946] has employed the technique of the psychodrama. 
The husband and wife are asked to reenact the scene of a painful 
situation or a quarrel. It is emphasized that they are to put into words 
all the thoughts which previously had been suppressed. The method 
facilitates the development of a new point of view by both husband 
and wife, because they are given more adequate information about the 
feelings of their mates than they have previously had. 


EXPRESSING AGGRESSION 

No aspect of the constructive solution of marital problems is more 
important and difficult than the way the marriage partners handle their 
hostile and aggressive feelings toward each other. On the one hand, 
such feelings always occur in serious conflicts and must be expressed to 
relieve the hostile partner, to inform his mate, and to provide a basis 
for solving the conflict which created the hostility. On the other hand, 
the expression of aggression may create a vicious circle: the husband 
expresses his anger at his wife; this makes his wife angry, and she 
retaliates by becoming angry at him; he becomes still angrier and more 
aggressive; etc. At the worst, however, partners who fight have a better 
chance of resolving conflicts than those who avoid facing or expressing 
their anger. 

Ort [1950], who studied the methods which 100 couples used in 
solving problems, reports that happy couples much less often avoided 
facing problems than did the unhappy couples. They also found that the 
happy couples more often used discussion as a method, much less often 
used aggression or argument. What is the difference between an "ag- 
gressive" remark and an “argumentative” one? What is the difference 
between an "argument" and a "discussion"? The happy couples may have 
been as aggressive and argumentative as the unhappy couples, but, being 
more satisfied. with the final outcome, tended to think of their behavior 
as a "discussion." 

Happy couples learn to adapt aggressive expressions to their own 
personalities, moods, and problems. Some become angry quickly, enjoy 
fights, and easily assimilate the aggressions of their partners; others find 
it very difficult to express their hostility and very painful to receive the 


hostile remarks of their partner. The same individuals vary, too, in their 
ne time to another, from one place to 


her. In spite of these variations, happy 
couples expect to feel aggressive sometimes in their marriage, think it 
desirable to express their aggressions, and feel that marriage should 
provide special freedom in this regard. Even more important, they expect 


tolerance of aggression from o 
another, and from one issue to anot 
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their partners to feel aggressive, encourage them to express their feelings, 
and try to develop the ability to assimilate these aggressions with as 
much equanimity as possible. 


MODIFYING EXPECTATIONS 

A husband becomes angry with his wife if she fails to meet his 
expectations and angry with himself if he fails to fulfill his expectations 
of himself, and vice versa. Since much of what a partner expects of him- 
self and his mate he has learned as a child by using his parents as 
models, he is often only dimly aware of what it is he expects. Self-insight 
and self-acceptance are key factors in marital happiness. Eastman [1958] 
correlated the degree of happiness with measures of acceptance among 
more than fifty married couples. If a husband had high self-acceptance, 
then he reported himself as happier in marriage and his wife reported 
herself as happier; likewise, if a wife had high self-acceptance, then both 
she and her husband were happier. If both had high self-acceptance, then 
it was still more likely that both would report themselves as happily 
married. 


Marriage counseling 


Sometimes, a person's expectations in marriage are so incompatible and so 
deeply buried that it is impossible for him to gain insight into them 
without professional help. The following case of a female woman hater, 
summarized from a report by Seward [1956, pp. 197-207], reviews some 
of the elements in marital unhappiness and shows the long and difficult 
path that can be involved in bringing the source of some incompatible 
desires to light. 


Mrs. Anderson came for therapy because of growing conflicts about an 
extramarital affair which she had been carrying on for several years. Her 
lover, a married man, was about to leave his wife and was becoming more 
and more insistent upon her leaving her husband; but she was finding 
herself unable to make the decision to do so. She had a strong sense of 
guilt about her two-year-old son, whom she rejected because he was à 
limitation on her freedom. 

She was an intelligent and highly articulate woman in her early thirties 
who had been married to a dominating and sophisticated attorney for about 
ten years. She dressed neatly and well with a decided preference for 
tailored suits. She worshipped intellectual brilliance, and although con- 
sidered charming and attractive by all of her friends, she placed no value 
on these attributes and would have preferred to be known as a “brilliant 
bitch." She was aware of an intense dislike and contempt for women and 
in general got along much better with men than with women. 
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A marriage counselor at work. A few visits to a marriage counselor or 
brief psychotherapy is sometimes all that is needed to resolve some 
painful conflicts in marriage. (Fam. Serv. Ass. Amer.] 


She did not accept marriage, and the idea of being "tied down" was 
intolerable to her. She was always "forgetting" to wear her wedding ring 
and had "lost" it several times. Part of her need to have a lover was that 
it gave her a feeling of having alternatives. She recalled that even as a 
young girl she had always liked having more than one boy friend at a time: 
"| always had to have one in reserve." Mrs. Anderson's father was a suc- 
cessful businessman with strong Victorian attitudes whose relationship to 
her had always been repressive. Her mother was a weak, passive woman 
who had been dominated by the father and for whom the daughter had 
strong feelings of contempt. 

She felt very competitive with her husband, a strongly “masculine” man, 
and was aware of a fear of being engulfed by his strength. Her lover, an 
engineer, was a much warmer and more gregarious person than her husband, 
and she felt quite relaxed with him. She realized that carrying on the affair 
gave her a much-needed sense of superiority over her husband. 

In her speech and acts she rejected the feminine role. She became furious 
at parties at which the men and women separated into different groups: 
"The women just talk about children and furniture, while the men are 
having animated and sophisticated discussions." She delivered tirades about 
the miserable fate of middle-class women. She was critical of the “adjusted 
housewife" who lived only for her husband and children, her favorite adjec- 
tive for such women being "bovine." She had violent quarrels with her 
husband about money, because she resented his being in a position to dole 
out money to her and to criticize what she did with it. 

As a result of the information gained in the analysis, the therapist con- 
cluded that Mrs. Anderson had strong, unconscious, passive-dependent 
yearnings which were denied by her compulsive acts of "independence." 
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Having been deeply disappointed and frustrated in her passive longings by 
her stern and driving father and her weak and inadequate mother, she had 
erected defenses against these longings to protect herself from the pain of 
further rejection. She at first reacted strongly against this interpretation: 
“I'm not going to let myself become a milksop as result of this treatment. 
Passivity and bovinity are synonymous! | cannot accept any passive feelings 
as normal.” 

Gradually, however, she began to accept this interpretation. After six 
months of therapy she reported that her relations with her lover were 
deteriorating and those with her husband improving: “I may not enjoy sex 
as much with my husband, but at least we are compatible intellectually." 
Her social behavior changed: “I feel no need to drink at parties any more 
and find myself relaxing more. | no longer seem to have a need to startle 
people with what a smart alec | am." Her chip-on-the-shoulder attitude also 
began to disappear: "It's so unlike me not to fight all the time. It comes 
very hard not to, but I’m beginning to realize that if | were to use half 
the energy that I've used in compulsive aggression to do something creative, 
| could really accomplish something." 

There were many ups and downs in her behavior, but after nearly three 
years of analysis and 400 hours of therapy, the sessions were terminated. 
At this time her relationship with her husband and child was excellent, she 
was symptom-free, and she was functioning effectively in both her personal 
and social life. 


Few married people can afford or need such prolonged treatment. 
Engaged or married couples, however, can obtain a wide variety of 
professional help in solving their problems. These range from informa- 
tional lectures to group discussion, psychodrama, expert advisers on such 
matters as medical or financial problems, as well as counseling and 
intensive psychotherapy. Since couples have so many good reasons for 
working out their problems and so few for not working them out, the 
prognosis for counseling on marital problems is generally favorable. 


Summary 


More than 9 out of 10 people in the United States eventually marry, and 
both unmarried young people and the married old people express ex- 
tremely positive attitudes toward marriage. Yet about 15 percent of 
married people are seriously dissatisfied with their particular marriage. 
While husbands and wives tend to have similar (but far from identical) 
traits, culture rather than personality seems to dominate the choice of a 
mate, for couples tend to have very similar racial, religious, and social- 
class backgrounds. 

People may marry to satisfy their sexual, economic, or personal 
needs. Their satisfaction with their marriage varies with the stress placed 
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upon it by society, with the degree of their own acceptance of the 
institution of marriage, with the extent that their needs and expectations 
match, and with the methods they develop for solving their problems. 
Effective solution involves an acceptance of the inevitability of marital 
conflicts, a willingness to face rather than to avoid them, an ability to 
express hostility when necessary, and a capacity to modify what one 
expects of oneself and of one’s mate. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Galsworthy, J. The Forsyte saga. New York: Scribner, 1924, An English 
classic that recounts how several couples in succeeding generations worked 
out, or failed to work out, their marital problems. 

Levy, D. J, and Monroe, R. The happy family. New York: Knopf, 1938, A 
wise and readable book on how normal, not perfect, couples may achieve 
a happy marriage. Considered by many to be the best book on the subject. 

Baber, R. E. Marriage and the family. (2d ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1953. A popular text which surveys research data in a lively and humor- 
ous fashion. 

Terman, L. M. Psychological factors in marital happiness. New York: McGraw- 
Hill 1988. A notable study of the marriages of 792 California couples 
that related their answers to each question in a long inventory to their 
reported marital happiness. 
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chapter 18 If we are correct in our fundamental assumption 
that child-rearing methods contribute much to the quality of human 
personality, then we must face squarely the conclusion that many of our 


problems, both individual and societal, stem in some fashion from that 


same source. SEARS, MACCOBY, AND LEVIN parental 
adjustment 


Te INFANT CEASELESSLY adjusts to the world about him. He is driven 
not only by the needs he is born with but also by needs which develop 
from the adjustments he makes—he is born to be hungry but learns to 
eat meat. Obstacles arise within himself as well as within his environment. 
In responding to these obstacles, he uses his inborn talents as well as 
the skills which he learns. His environment influences his personality, 
and his personality influences his environment. No aspect of his environ- 
ment, as has been stressed in most of the preceding chapters, is more 
important than his relationship with his parents. The goals they set for 
him and the ways they attempt to achieve them in a large measure deter- 
mine what his personality will be. 


The goals of child rearing 


The common needs of babies and the common demands of societies force 
all parents to adopt these immediate goals: 
Feeding: to teach the child to bite, to chew, and to use his fingers 
and utensils in a skillful and acceptable way in obtaining his food. 
Toilet training: to teach the child to control his elimination reflexes 
voluntarily. 
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Dependency: to teach the child to be fond of his parents rather than 
passionately attached to them. 

Sex: to teach the child to inhibit sex impulses toward family mem- 
bers, to avoid erotic play with other children, to avoid self-stimulation, 
and to master the accepted standards of modesty. 

Aggression: to teach the child acceptable styles and intensities of 
aggressive behavior as well as the appropriate situations for which and 
objects against which it can be employed. 

In addition, babies must be protected from their environment. Later, 
parents and their property must be protected from the children, 


CROSS-CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN CHILD REARING 

Societies differ in the methods they use to reach these goals. Whiting 
and Child [1948] found that some societies put little pressure upon their 
children and some put great pressure upon them. They studied 47 primi- 
tive societies about whom a good deal was known regarding their child- 
rearing practices, Three trained judges were asked to study the available 
written information on these societies. They then rated the degree of 
customary parental indulgence in the five goal areas listed above. The 
following list shows the society rated the least indulgent and the society 
rated the most indulgent in each area. The excerpts are from the original 
anthropological reports used in making the ratings. 


Feeding 

MARQUESANS. . . . believe that nursing makes a child hard to raise and not 
properly submissive. . . . Feeding times were irregular and dependent on 
the convenience of the adult rather than the protests of the child. 


xuRTATCHI. Weaning is, in the normal course of affairs, a gradual process, 
other food, beginning with taro, which is given from birth, being gradually 
increased in quantity and variety. 


Toilet training 

TANALA. Anal training is begun at the age of two or three months, and 
the child is expected to be continent at the age of six months. If after this 
time the child soils its mother, it is severely punished. 

simioxo. The infant receives no punishment if he urinates or defecates on 
his parents. . . . The only punishment that an infant is subjected to by 
defecating on her is that of being set aside for a while until she cleans 


up the mess. 


Dependency training 

Arxu. Put into the hanging cradle I have previously described, it was 
known quite well the poor little creatures could not get out, and for the 
rest they were free to do whatever they were able. This usually meant a 
good deal of kicking and screaming until tired of it, followed by exhaus- 
tion, repose, and resignation. 
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kwoma, Kwoma infants up to the time they are weaned are never far 
from their mothers. . . . At night the infant sleeps cuddled by her side. 
Whenever she has to move, she carries the child with her cradled in her 
arm, sitting on her neck, or less frequently, straddling her hip. 


Sex training 


KURTATCHI. Small children who finger their own genitals or those of their 
companions are always promptly reproved by an older child or an 
adult. . . . While they are little, children of both sexes play together, but 
as soon as the boy reaches the age when he puts up the upi . . . he is 
forbidden to have any close converse with the girls and women. 


MARQUESANS. Sexual play was a regular practice among the children from 
the earliest period. The adult attitude toward it, if not one of active 
encouragement, was at least that of mild amusement. Intercourse was 
frequently witnessed by the children in the dwelling and also at the 
periods of license which followed the feasts. . . . Sexual techniques were 
learned through imitation of the adults. Masturbation in childhood was 
induced by the parents. . . . 


Aggression 

HARNEY VALLEY PAIUTE. If siblings fight among themselves, the older ones 
are whipped. If a child strikes his parents, they hit him back. Children 
are told that a big owl or a wildcat will take them off if they do not mind. 
Over and over again they are told that they should love their parents 
and their siblings and should not be angry with them nor fight with them. 


They are severely punished for destroying bird's eggs or hurting any bird 
or animal. 


smiono. Considerable teasing and torturing—such things as pinching the 
genitals, poking fingers in the eyes and scratching—of young children by 
older children takes place. A young child most often protects himself 
from such attacks with a brand of fire or a digging stick, and if he catches 
off guard the older child who molested him, he may burn him rather 
severely or give him a sharp rap on the head. 


The degree of indulgence in one area had little correlation with the 
degree of indulgence in other areas. Thus, the Kurtatchi, the most in- 
dulgent in nursing, are the least indulgent in sex training; the Mar- 
quesans, the least indulgent in nursing, are the most indulgent in sex 
training. Still, some societies are generally indulgent. When the indul- 
gence ratings in all five areas were averaged for each society, the Siriono 
of South America led all the rest. 

In comparison with these primitive societies, American parents are 
extremely nonindulgent. The same three judges made the same kind of 
indulgence ratings on the basis of recorded interviews with middle- 
class families living in Chicago in the early 1940s. The Chicago parents 
were rated as somewhat less indulgent than the typical primitive society 
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in the areas of dependency and aggression and much less indulgent in the 
areas of feeding, toilet training, and sex. Over-all, the Chicago parents 
were tied for last place with the Tanala of Madagascar. Material differ- 
ences between Chicago and primitive societies account for some of the 
differences in child rearing: mothers in primitive societies without canned 
baby foods find it safer to indulge their children by the delay of weaning. 
Even with the benefits of washing machines and diaper service, however, 
American parents are less indulgent about toilet training, because they 
have different goals for their children. 


Training children to behave in the 
approved fashion is a goal of child 
rearing in all societies. The warm 
participation of the father may be as 
important as that of the mother, but his 
role in the rearing process is seldom as 
clearly defined. [Standard Oil] 


LONG-RANGE GOALS 

Parents harassed by their difficulties in achieving the immediate 
goals of child rearing spend little time on the question “What will my 
child be when he grows up?” However, their feelings about their child 
and the ways they strive to achieve the immediate goals provide a large 
part of the answer. 

What should a child be when he grows up? Both parents and child 
psychologists agree that he should be personally and socially mature. 
However, as Table 18.1 indicates, they put quite different emphases on 
these two aspects of maturity. Thompson [1940] gave 300 parents and 42 
child psychologists 24 common behavior problems of children and asked 
them to rank them from 1, the most serious, to 24, the least serious. Since 
problems are obstacles to goals, the seriousness of a problem measures 
indirectly the importance of the goal. Parents put evidences of social 
maladjustment—stealing, untruthfulness, and cheating—at the top of the 
list, while psychologists put them far down the list. On the other hand, 
psychologists considered evidences of personality disorders—depression, 
unsocialness, and fearfulness—the most serious of problems, Parents em- 
phasize social adjustment: the ability of their baby first to become a good 
child and then to become a good student, spouse, parent, and employee. 
Psychologists recognize the importance of these adjustments. However, 
faced so often with poor social adjustments resulting from personal diffi- 
culties, they have come to stress the achievement of a normal personality 
as the first necessity. 


The influence of parental personality 


In small and large ways, for better or worse, children are molded by the 
personality of their parents. Psychoanalysts in particular, guided by their 
clinical observations of patients in therapy, have emphasized the power- 
ful influence of parental personality. Sperling [1951], for example, cites 
the case of thirteen-year-old Paul: 


One of his symptoms, very disturbing to his mother and used by him 
almost exclusively with her, was a sort of baby talk. This symptom | regarded 
as part of his infantile behavior. Late in his analysis, which lasted for five 
years and during which Paul had been able to make a very good adjustment 
in many areas, he once remarked, when we were discussing his infantile 
behavior in retrospect, as it were, that his mother wanted him to use baby 
talk because it upset his father. He maintained this statement, although | 
could show him that actually it had been his mother who had been so 
disturbed by it and not his father. 

| had the good fortune to analyze his mother later because of a psycho- 
somatic disorder. She had shied away from analysis and me, and | had 
almost no contact with her during Paul's analysis. In the analysis of her 
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relationship to Paul, illuminating to me for many reasons, it was also 
brought out that she had an unconscious need for a secret language between 
herself and Paul, as if to cement their union and to estrange him from his 
father. She had been completely unconscious of this need, and her profound 
disturbance about Paul’s behavior could be understood as an expression 
of guilt (she wanted him to act this way) and also as proof of her omnip- 
otence (he could not resist her). Her analysis, even at that late date, 
proved to be very beneficial to Paul, confirming the fact that in cases 
where the mother has such an unconscious need to hold on to her child, 
the child, because of the rapport between them, even when treated analyt- 
ically cannot free himself completely unless the mother, by resolving her 
conflict, allows him to do so. 


More objective evidence supports the conclusion that neurotic 


parents tend to have neurotic children, Comparing the family back- 


TABLE 18.1 HOW PARENTS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS RANK THE SERIOUSNESS 
OF VARIOUS BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS [Adapted from Thompson, 


1940] 
Problem 300 parents 42 psychologists 
Stealing 1 (most serious) 11 
Untruthfulness 2 14 
Cheating 3 16 
Cruelty 4 5 
Disobedience 5 21 
Heterosexual activity 6 23 
Obscene notes 7 20 
Bullying 8 10 
Masturbation 9 22 
Domineering 10 12 
Defiance 11 13 
Unsociableness 12 2 
Resentfulness 13 9 
Impertinence 14 19 
Destroying school property 15 18 
Suspiciousness 16 4 
Truancy 17 17 
Overcriticalness 18 15 
Fearfulness 19 3 
Depression 20 1 
Sensitiveness 21 6 
Shyness 22 z 
Dreaminess 23 8 
Puppy love 24 (least serious) 24 
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grounds of 138 neurotic university students with a comparable group of 
nonneurotic students, Ingham [1949] found that about half the neurotic 
students had at least one parent who had suffered a mental illness. Only 
three percent of the nonneurotic group had such parents. Altman [1958], 
comparing the children of “discontented” mothers with children of “con- 
tented" mothers, found the children of the discontented mothers to have 
more conflicts and more tensions. 

A child learns to be like his parents: a son learns his father's heavy 
walk, his slow speech, his dislike for drinking, his love of hunting, his 
attitudes toward women, and his moral principles. Some of these things 
he learns by trial and error; that is, of the many things he does in a day, 
only a few are like things that his parents do, and when these few 
things are rewarded by his parents, the child learns them. Some things 
he learns by being taught; for example, a father may carefully explain to 
his son why he should hunt and should not drink. 

But probably most of what the child learns is neither a matter of 
chance nor a matter of instruction. It is a matter of identification, the 
process by which a person practices acting like another person without 
being deliberately encouraged or taught. Thus, a child practices the roles 
he sees his parents playing. A son puts on his father's clothes and pretends 
that he has his father's occupation and responsibilities. A daughter asks 
that her dolls eat their cereal and hang up their clothes as she has heard 
her mother ask. 

When a boy accepts his father or a girl accepts her mother as a 
model, a favorable condition for personality development is established. 
When a child rejects the parent of the same sex as a model, some dis- 
turbance is almost certain. Children of immigrant parents, for example, 
often face difficulties because their parents fail to present them with 
suitable models. When cross-identification (identification with the parent 
of the opposite sex) occurs, even greater difficulties are inevitable, as in 
the case of Paul. 

How closely a child identifies with his parents is dependent upon 
many factors. In the first place a child's inherited drives and temperament 
may make it difficult for him to identify with either parent. In the 
second place, parents are not the only persons with whom a child identi- 
fies. He may identify with other relatives, friends, teachers, current 
heroes, historical or fictional characters, etc. The more persons with whom 
a child identifies, the less similar he becomes to any one of them. Most 
important of all, however, are the attitudes of the parents toward their 
child and the methods they use in rearing him [Payne and Mussen, 1956]. 
Their acceptance or rejection of him, the punishments and rewards they 


use, and their strictness or permissiveness largely determine the degree 
of his identification with them, 
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The more acceptance a child has, the better 
his personality. Unless the child has a warm, 
continuing relationship with his mother he may 
develop a persistent and gnawing hunger for 
affection. What conjectures might be made 
about these mothers? Why would the 
inferences probably be unsound? [Above, 
Standard Oil; below, British Information 
Services] 


Rejection versus acceptance 


Some parents are rejectant: their feelings and attitudes toward their 
child are so distant and disapproving that they find it impossible to 
interact with him in a kindly and considerate manner or to develop a 
sympathetic understanding of him. Others are acceptant: they understand, 
sympathize with, and enjoy their children. Such differences in the accept- 
ance of mothers may have a constitutional foundation. On the basis of 
interviews and observation Levy [1942] classified 72 mothers as low, 
moderate, or high in their maternal feelings toward their children. The 
case histories of the mothers low in maternal feeling showed little evi- 
dence of maternal tendencies in their earlier lives. For example, 
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She had very little interest in dolls and stopped playing with them at about 
the age of six. When she saw a pretty baby on the street, she was not at 
all interested. As an adolescent, she never indulged in the fantasy of being 
a mother and having children. She was ambitious to get married but never 
thought about having children. As a mother she has felt quite incompetent. 
She took the children off the breast after two weeks, because she did not 
like it; she felt like a cow, she said. She still hates the physical care of 
children, though she is a dutiful mother and rather affectionate. She never 
was maternal towards men. Her interests have always been feminine, and 
she has been quite popular with men. 


Mothers who were high in maternal feeling revealed consistent earlier 
maternal tendencies. 


As a young child, her favorite game was taking care of dolls, dressing them, 
putting them to bed. She played with dolls until the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. She used to make visits among her mother's friends to take care 
of their babies. When she thought of being a mother, she hoped to have 
six children and have them as soon as possible. When she saw a pretty 
baby on the street, she had a strong urge to take it in her arms and hug it. 
She was a "'baby-carriage peeker” before and after marriage. In her relations 
with men she was always maternal—much more, she said, than they 
liked. 


Levy also found a correlation (.58) between maternal feelings and length 
of menstrual flow. Expressed in another way, the majority of women with 
four-day periods or less were in the group that was low in maternal 
feeling; the majority with periods lasting six days or longer were in the 
group that was high in maternal feeling. While differences in menstrua- 
tion are probably largely due to genetic differences, they may be caused 
—like most physiological functions—by psychological states and experi- 
ence. 

Professional opinion and research support the conclusion that the 
more acceptance the infant and young child has, the better. Varying 
degrees of rejection have varying effects on the child. 

The parents of Abner illustrate an extreme degree of rejection. 


He was a sixteen-year-old boy of below-average intelligence, referred to the 
psychiatric clinic by the juvenile court which classified him as “incorrigible.” 
His mother kept a diary of the things she did not like about him. However, 
her interview with the psychiatrist was less a list of specific dislikes than a 
long and continuous accusation. His father was less vigorous in his dis- 
approval, confining himself to making specific rather than general accusa- 
tions. His mother was from a wealthy family and had wanted to be a singer. 
She felt that Abner, her first child, had sealed her “doom.” The clinic 
recommended that he be placed in a foster home. She objected. However, 
when Abner tried to burn down the house to get away, she yielded. 
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Such severely rejected children tend to develop a general apathy and 
unresponsiveness to all human relationships. 

Children raised in negligent and understaffed orphanages are not 
actively rejected but suffer severe deprivation of warmth and affection. 
The influence of such deprivation has been studied by Goldfarb [1943]. 
He compared two series of adolescents: one group had been placed in 
orphanages prior to the age of eighteen months; the other group had 
been placed after this age. The adolescents who had been placed earlier 
were more impulsive, more retarded in their development, and less able 
to establish relationships with people. It appeared doubtful that they 
would ever recover the ability to establish satisfying relationships with 
others. 

Children of cold parents, that is, parents who are relatively unaffec- 
tionate, aloof, or indifferent to their children, often develop affect hunger, 
a persistent and gnawing desire for affection. Lafore [1945] reports that 
parents who made the smallest number of affectionate advances toward 
their children received the largest number in return. Why should this 


The kind of physical contact between mother and infant may have 
a critical influence on the warmth of the relationship. H. F. 
Harlow raised monkeys with "surrogate mothers" made of foam 
rubber and uncovered wire—both incorporating a nursing bottle. 
Both surrogate mothers satisfied the infant's need for support, 
warmth, and feeding. The foam-rubber mother, however, sheathed 
in terry cloth, provided more "contact comfort," and under a 
variety of circumstances, baby monkeys showed a marked 
preference for it. [Wide World] 


happen? Apparently, even the coolly treated child receives enough affec- 


tion to develop an appetite for it, even though the appetite is seldom 
satisfied. This interpretation is consistent with animal studies: Humph- 
reys [1939], for example, showed that a response which is rewarded only 


part of the time (partially reinforced) is stronger and more resistant to 
change than one which is rewarded all the time (100 percent reinforce- 
ment). 

Parental coldness interferes with the child's attainment of the imme- 
diate goals of child rearing. Sears and his coworkers [1957, p. 153], study- 


ing the five-year-old children of 379 New England mothers, concluded: 
Maternal coldness was associated with the development of feeding prob- 
lems and persistent bed-wetting. It contributed to high aggression. It was 
an important background condition for emotional upset during severe 


toilet training, and for the slowing of conscience development 


Stott [1939], employing 1800 Nebraska students, discovered that the 
influence of parental warmth persisted into adolescence. The students 
filled out a questionnaire covering parent-child relationships and also 
completed a personality inventory measuring personal and social adjust- 
ment. Those coming from homes lacking in affection, companionship, 
and mutual confidence were personally and socially less well adjusted 
than those coming from homes where these elements were present. 

The warmly treated child is less often emotionally disturbed, pre- 
sents fewer training problems to his parents, and is more likely to develop 
into a well-adjusted adult. If a warm relationship with a parent is so 
good for the child, would not many such relations be still better? 
Margaret Mead [1954] has given a positive answer: 


At present the specific biological situation of the continuing relationship 
of the child to its biological mother and its need for care by human 
beings are being hopelessly confused in the growing insistence that child 


The goals that parents set in 
rearing their children and the 
methods they use to achieve 
these goals play a large part in 
molding the child's personality 
and determining the path of 
life he will follow. Here a parent 
substitute, the counselor, 
through a friendly relationship, 
provides a boy with an accept- 
able method for expressing 
aggression. [Wiltwyck School, 
Mitchell Studio] 


Although reward is more effective than punishment, both 

methods fail unless the child knows the reason for each. Mild 
punishment combined with a reasonable pointing out of alternatives 
can be effective, but the use of praise and tangible rewards is 

less difficult. (Right, Roy de Carava; left, Fam. Serv. Ass. Amer.) 


and biological mother, or mother surrogate must never be separated, that 
all separation even for a few days is inevitably damaging, and that if 
long enough it does irreversible damage. . . . On the contrary, cross 
cultural studies suggest that adjustment is most facilitated if the child 
is cared for by many warm friendly people. 


The effect of having several “mothers” has been studied by Rabin [1958] 
in Israel. He compared children raised in ordinary Israeli villages by 
their own mothers and fathers with children raised in Israeli collective 
settlements. The first results favored normal mothering: the infants 
raised in the villages were consistently superior in all tests and especially 
superior in their social development. With the older group, however, 
the results were in favor of the settlement children: they were slightly 
more intelligent, had a wider range of interests, and gave considerable 
evidence of being more mature in their personality organization. What 
infants lost by “intermittent” mothering in the settlements they appeared 
to regain by having more “warm friendly people” in their childhood 


environment. 


Punishment versus reward 
All parents try to control their children. In trying to do so, they may 


punish him, that is, create an unpleasant situation for him after he has 
done something they do not want him to do; or they may reward him, 
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TABLE 18.2 PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS USING VARIOUS METHODS OF 
CONTROLLING THEIR CHILDREN [Adapted from Sears et al., 1957] 


Mothers using method 


Frequently or Seldom or 
Training method very frequently never 
Isolation 36 20 
Tangible rewards 25 30 
Praise 15 à 
Deprivation of privileges 12 15 
Withdrawal of love 10 26 
Physical punishment 7 13 


that is, create a pleasant situation after he has done something they 
want him to do. These punishments and rewards may be object-oriented, 
that is, concerned with such tangible matters as the giving or depriving 
of money, presents, and privileges and the use of physical punishment. 
On the other hand, they may be love-oriented, that is, concerned with 
such relatively intangible matters as giving or depriving of attention, 
love, and praise. 

Parents differ a great deal in their use of these various techniques. 
Table 18.2 shows the percentage of mothers who frequently or very 
frequently used each of them along with the percentage who seldom or 
never did. More than a third of the mothers frequently used isolation, 
but a fifth of them never did. And almost a tenth of them made regular 
use of physical punishment, yet more than a tenth seldom or never did. 

Working-class and middle-class parents differ markedly in the child- 
rearing techniques they employ. The greater use made of physical pun- 
ishment by working-class parents is the most marked of these differences. 
Sears and his coworkers found that working-class parents around Boston 
used ridicule, deprivation of privileges, and physical punishment more 
often than did middle-class parents. Davis and Havighurst [1947] found 
that both Negro and white lower-class parents in Chicago used punish- 
ment more often than did Negro and white middle-class parents. 


THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF PUNISHMENT 


The results of punishment are always complicated, and it is gener- 
ally ineffective. Not infrequently, it seems to achieve the opposite end 
from that intended by the punisher. The Gluecks [1950], for example, 
compared the controls used by the parents of delinquent boys with 
those used by the parents of nondelinquents and found that almost two- 
thirds of the parents of delinquents made regular use of physical punish- 
ment whereas only one-third of the parents of nondelinquents did. The 
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more analytic studies of Sears et al. [1957, p. 484] reached a similar 

conclusion: 
The unhappy effects of punishment have run like a dismal thread through 
our findings. Mothers who punished toilet accidents severely ended up 
with bed-wetting children. Mothers who punished dependency to get rid 
of it had more dependent children than mothers who did not punish. 
Mothers who punished aggressive behavior severely had more aggressive 
children than mothers who punished lightly. They also had more de- 
pendent children. Harsh physical punishment was associated with high 
childhood aggressiveness and with the development of feeding problems. 


If punishment is so ineffective, why do so many parents persist in 
using it and defend their right to do so? The primary explanation is not 
hard to find. Consider the following activities of normal five-year-olds: 


A girl broke a bottle of her mother’s best perfume. 
A boy took his father's watch apart and lost some of the pieces. 
A girl went into a neighbor's yard and pulled up his prized tulip bulbs. 


A boy started a fire in his mother's bureau drawer and destroyed it and 
most of his mother's lingerie beyond repair. 


A brother and sister, changing the water for their pet turtle, spilled water 
on the floor which leaked through the ceiling and destroyed the plaster in 
the room below. 


In countless daily ways, children frustrate their parents. In children or 
adults, frustration provokes aggression. Punishment provides emotional 
relief for the parents, The higher the general level of parental aggressive- 
ness, the more likely it is that the parent will use punishment as the 
primary technique of control. Thus, many of the reasons given in defense 
of punishment are parental rationalizations for doing what they want 
to do. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PUNISHMENT ON LEARNING 

The effects of punishment upon learning vary with the conditions 
under which it is used. Under some, it promotes the learning of the act 
which is punished; under others, it has no permanent effect; and under 
still others, it actually does lead to the unlearning of the punished act. 
The nature of each of these conditions with illustrative experiments and 
applications is suggested below. 

When punishment means success to the child, he is more likely to 
learn the act which is punished. Peterson [1931] had subjects learn a 
"mental maze." They were presented with sequences of pairs of numbers, 
one of each pair being "right" and the other ^wrong." In one situation, 
subjects were given an electric shock when they made the right choice. 
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THE CASE OF CHESTER 


Chester, sixteen years old and a bit slight for his age, is the oldest of four 
children in a middle-class Negro family of New Orleans. His mother, physically 
powerful and dominating, has been the head of the family since Chester's father, 
a semiskilled worker, deserted the family seven years ago. She has strong re- 
ligious values and is very thrifty. She works hard to keep all the children in 
school, has arranged for Chester to attend a private preparatory school for 
Negroes, and has long had plans for him to become a doctor. Chester has an 
IQ of 113, has a good academic record, and is a good athlete. His mother does 
not allow him to play with lower-class children or to leave home in the evening. 
She frequently uses severe physical punishment in disciplining her children. 
[Davis and Dollard, 1940] 


Which of the following statements do you think are true of Chester and which 
false? 


T F 1. He feels "clothes makes the difference.” 

T F 2. He says the majority of Negroes are of the worst kind. 

T F 3. He is proud of his mother. 

T F 4. He invites his friends to his home. 

T F 5. Heis boastful. 

T F 6. He was severely punished by his mother when he exhibited curiosity 
about sex. 

T F 7. He wanted to take the interviewer to his home. 

T F 8. Verbally he is rather aggressive. 

T F 9. He feels lower-class Negroes are persecuted. 

T F 10. He says, "I'm as good as anybody in the world.” 

T F 11. He shows few signs of anxiety. 

T F 12. He does not care to be well known. 

T F 13. He talked freely to the interviewer. 

T F 14. He usually followed an older gang in grade school. 

T F 15. He saves his money to buy clothes. 


—————— O O 


These subjects learned to make the right answers more quickly than 
subjects who were merely told that they had the right answer. In other 
words, the mild shock emphasized success and therefore was an aid to 
learning, not a hindrance. An angry child wants to hurt; retaliatory 
punishment may mean to him that he has succeeded and thereby may 
increase the chances of his repeating the act, 

When punishment increases the child's desire to perform an act, the 
punished act is more likely to be learned. A frustrated child tends to 
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perform aggressive acts. Punishment of these acts frustrates him still 
more and thus increases the chance that he will act aggressively. Punish- 
ing a child for being too dependent tends to make him more dependent. 
Perhaps the frustration of dependency needs, too, intensifies these needs 
and drives the child even more urgently to repeat the punished acts. 

When a child sees no alternative way of satisfying his needs, pun- 
ishing an act will have no permanent influence on its repetition. Estes 
[1944] first taught hungry rats to get food by pressing a bar in a cage. 
The rats were then divided into two groups and put back into the cage 
for three hours. Neither group now received any food, but one group got 
an electric shock every time they pressed the bar during the first 15 
minutes (the rats averaged nine shocks apiece); the other group received 
no shocks. Over the three hour period, both groups pressed the bar 
fewer and fewer times. At first, the shocked rats pressed it less often 
than the unshocked rats. At the end, however, they were pressing it 
more frequently. Over-all, both groups pressed the bar about the same 
number of times, When there is only one way of trying to satisfy a need, 
punishing that way may temporarily suppress that way but not weaken 
it in the long run. This condition is exemplified by the toilet training of 
infants, A few-months-old baby has no way of satisfying his elimination 
needs except to urinate and defecate when he feels like it. Punishing 
him may temporarily suppress this way. In the long run, however, it will 
have no influence. 

When the child sees alternatives to a punished act, he will try these 
alternatives, The most common weakness of punishment is that it shows 
the child what not to do, not what to do. The child punished for eating 
with his fingers, urinating on the floor, holding on to his mother’s skirts, 
running outside with no clothes on, or striking his father learns what not 
to do. But what does he do instead? Usually, there are many alternatives, 
some of which may be even more undesirable to the parents. The child 
may try most of them: the child punished for jumping on the sofa may 
start jumping on the bed; the child punished for striking his parents 
may strike his brother; and so on. 

When the child is guided to, and rewarded for, an alternative act, 
the rewarded act is substituted for the punished one. Punishment of an 
act encourages alternative acts to be performed. The child punished for 
drawing on the wall is “encouraged” to cry or to hit his mother. And 
crying or hitting interfere with his drawing, temporarily. In the long 
run, however, the child’s tendency to draw on the wall is not reduced 
unless the alternative both conflicts with the punished act and satisfies 
the same need as the original act. 

The “Don't do that, do this” formula most effectively applies this 


principle. Parents apply this formula by “reasoning” with the child: tell- 
ing him what is wrong and punishable and what is right and rewardable. 
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Punishing and reasoning are combined: the mother spanks the child for 
drawing on the wall; she tells him what she is spanking him for and 
why; and she tells and shows him where to draw. Contrast this method 
with the mother who says: “Go to your room; you have been getting on 
my nerves all day!” The act (or acts) which got on the mother’s nerves 
and brought forth the punishment are certain to be repeated, for the 
child has learned neither what he did that was wrong nor what he can 
do that would be right. Mild punishment with guidance is effective. It 
puts a heavy strain on parental ingenuity, time, and patience. 

Severe punishment produces neurotic behavior. We have been as- 
suming that the punishment used on the child is relatively mild and 
infrequent. There is always the danger, however, that what scems a 
mild punishment to the adult will seem unbearably severe to the child. 
The most disturbing kind of punishment is one given for failing to make 
a discrimination which the child is unable to make, What happens in 
such a situation has been described by Razran [1933]: 


A six-year-old child was first conditioned to make a response to a metronome 
beat of 144 per minute. He was then presented with a metronome beating 
at 108 along with the one beating at 144. If he responded to the 108 beat, 
he was given a shock. He quickly learned to make the nonpunished response. 
With a choice between 120 and 144, however, he had more difficulty and 
received more punishment. Given a choice between 132 and 144 he was 
unable to tell the difference and received shocks about half the time. He 
became excited, rude, Pugnacious, and finally refused to go to the labora- 
tory. He also lost his former ability to discriminate between 120 and 144. 


The child had developed an “experimental neurosis.” Nonexperimental 
neuroses may develop in parent-child relationships in a similar way. The 
child who is frequently and severely punished for not making discrimina- 
tions of this sort may become so disturbed that he is no longer able to 
do what he could do before. 


THE VIRTUE OF REWARD 

The use of praise and tangible rewards escapes the complexities 
involved in using punishment which have just been considered. Reward- 
ing an act is intended to mark it off as right and successful. If it intensifies 
the desire to perform the act, so much the better. If there is no alterna- 
tive to the rewarded act, no harm is done. If there are alternatives, the 
rewarded act is more likely to be selected, for it tells the child what to 
do, not what not to do. And reward, of itself, can have no neurotic side 
effects. 

Rewards, of course, vary in their effectiveness. For one thing, the 
more precisely the act which is being rewarded is specified, the better. 
The first mother who rewards the child by saying, “I like the way you 
hold your fork” is being more specific than the second mother who says, 
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“You are eating supper very nicely.” And the second mother is being 
more specific than the third one who says, “You were very nice today.” 
Also, the shorter the time interval between the act and the reward, the 
more likely the child is to learn the association. The mother who says, 
"If you finish your milk, you can have an extra dessert" is presenting the 
child with a simpler learning task than the one who says, “If you are 
good on Monday, you can go to the movies on Saturday.” 

Always to note right acts and to give them the right reward at the 
right time is impossible. On the other hand, punishments are always 
available and often comforting to administer. However, they seldom 
change the child in the way the parent hopes they will. The parent who 
seeks to reward right acts and to avoid severe punishment of wrong ones 
is more likely to have his hopes realized. 


LOVE AS A CONTROL 

The fears and hopes we learn as children control us as adults. As 
adults, we learn still more fears and hopes that mold our conduct. The 
fear of failing because we do not study, of being fined for speeding, or 
of going to prison for stealing restrains us from doing things that we 
might otherwise be tempted to do. The hopes of gaining money, oppor- 
tunities, and status guide us to act in ways quite different from ways we 
would follow without these hopes. However, a person solely controlled 
by the fear of external punishment or the hope of tangible rewards is a 
person ruled by expediency, doing what he thinks he can get away with. 
Depending upon circumstances, he may become a criminal, an undis- 
ciplined bum, or a ruthless business associate. He has no internal con- 
trols, no superego, no conscience. 

Sears et al. [1957], as Table 18.3 shows, found wide differences in 
the strength of conscience among five-year-olds: some had no con- 


TABLE 18.3 EVIDENCE IN FIVE-YEAR-OLDS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONSCIENCE [Sears et al., 1957, p. 381] 


Evidence Percent 

No evidence; child hides, denies, does not seem unhappy when 
naughty 13 
Little evidence of conscience 28 

Moderate conscience development; may not confess directly, but 
looks sheepish; seldom denies 38 
Considerable conscience 17 

Strong conscience; child feels miserable when naughty; always 
confesses; never denies; strong need for forgiveness 3 
Not ascertained : 
100 


Total 
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science; others, a strong one. Why the difference? Few children of 
parents who made dominant use of tangible rewards and physical pun- 
ishment had a strong conscience; many children of parents who made 
frequent use of praise, isolation, withdrawal of love, and reasoning had 
a strong conscience. Love-oriented techniques develop a conscience; 
object-oriented techniques do not. 

This conclusion is consistent with the results of some adult studies. 
The Gluecks [1950] found that the parents of delinquents more often 
used object-oriented techniques than did the parents of nondelinquents. 
MacKinnon [Murray, 1938] compared a group of college students who 
violated a prohibition when they thought no one was watching with a 
group who did not violate the prohibition. The violators had less con- 
science: only 29 percent admitted that they often felt guilty, whereas 
75 percent of the nonviolators admitted that they often had such feel- 
ings. Of the violators, 78 percent said their fathers had used physical 
punishment; of the nonviolators, 48 percent. 

As Freud first stressed, a child's conscience develops through iden- 
tification with his parents. A child's guilty conscience seems to be an 
expression of fear that he has offended his parents and that they will 
no longer love him. Thus, parental love is a necessity for the develop- 
ment of a conscience, for a child cannot fear to lose what he does not 
have. But love is not enough. To develop a strong conscience in their 
children, loving parents must use their love as a way of controlling their 
child, giving it when he is good and withdrawing it when he is bad. 

Too little conscience is personally and socially harmful. So is too 
much. The chronic feelings of anxiety and guilt of the person with a 
strong conscience make it difficult for him to mature fully: he finds it 
impossible to accept and enjoy his animal drives; he lacks spontaneity 
and the ability to have fun in life; and his happy relations with others 
are undermined by the repressed hostility and moral indignation with 
which he attempts to force his rigid standards upon others. The with- 
drawal of love, then, is the most potent control which parents have over 
their children. Its constructive use is the most difficult task they face. 


Strictness versus permissiveness 


Some parents act as if a child were a reservoir of "good" which needs 
only the lowering of barriers to find expression. These permissive parents 
tend to agree with statements like these: 


A child must learn to do things without the consent of his parents. 

Children should usually be allowed to have their own way. 

A child should have freedom to develop a personality of his own, even 
though this makes problems for his parents. 
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It is a good thing for children sometimes to “talk back” to their parents. 
Children have a right to play with whomever they please. 


Other parents act as if a child were a reservoir of potentially dangerous 
energy which must be brought under control for the benefit of the child 
and society. These strict parents tend to agree with statements like these: 


Children need some of the natural meanness taken out of them. 

Most children need more discipline than they get. 

Early weaning and toilet training are important in preparing a child for 
life. 

Children should be expected to take very good care of their toys. 
Children will neglect their schoolwork if parents do not keep after them. 


Most parents are somewhere between these permissive and strict ex- 
tremes. 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES IN STRICTNESS 

Some children are exposed to greater dangers than others. Clark 
[1950] reports that accidents are now the leading cause of childhood 
death, In California they account for about a third of the deaths in the 


Parental permissiveness or strictness varies with 
the parent and the situation but is less 
important than acceptance of the child. A 
warm and intimate relationship with the 
mother seems to be especially important for 
later mental health. [Fam. Sere. Ass. Amer.] 


group ranging from one to fifteen years of age. Woodhall [1954] reports 
the following, in the order of their importance, as the leading causes of 
accidental deaths among children: motor vehicles, drowning, burns, 
bicycles, suffocation, guns, electrocution, hanging, trains, crushing, and 
poisoning. The more a child is exposed to such hazards, the more strict 
his parents must be, 

Differences in property values, too, account for some differences in 
strictness. Children are destroyers of property. Therefore, all parents 
make some effort to protect their house and furnishings by restricting 
the behavior of their children: few permit their children to jump at will 
on the furniture, mark on the walls, put their dirty feet on the beds, or 
play freely with other people's things. However, some parents live in 
small city apartments with expensive furnishings, while others live in 
casually equipped farmhouses. The severity of restrictions varies accord- 
ingly. 

Differences in children account for differences in strictness. Boys, 
for example, are more likely than girls to expose themselves to dangerous 
situations and to be overly active and aggressive. Parents of boys, there- 
fore, tend to appear more restrictive than parents of girls. Because of 
constitutional differences in the personalities of children, the amount of 
restrictiveness used may be determined more by the personality of the 
child than by the personalities of his parents, although it is more likely 
to be the other way around. The extent to which permissive or restrictive 
practices pervade so many aspects of child rearing indicates that they 
are more due to the parent than the child. 

Parental strictness varies also with the times. Today, American 
parents are more permissive than they have been in the past. Wolfenstein 
[1953], for instance, has made a comparative study of recommended 
child-rearing practices in Infant Care, a U.S. Children's Bureau bulletin 
of which nine editions were published between 1914 and 1951. F igure 
18.1 summarizes the trends for bowel training and masturbation. In 
comparing the practices recommended in the 1921 edition for controlling 
masturbation with those recommended in the 1914 edition, Wolfenstein 
found the 1921 recommendations more permissive; in comparing those 
in the 1929 edition with those of 1921, she found the 1929 recommenda- 
tions more permissive than the 1921; etc. Thus, as the figure shows, 
there has been a steady increase in permissiveness in regard to masturba- 
tion. The 1914 edition said masturbation was “, . . an injurious practice 

. easily grows beyond control . . . children are sometimes wrecked 
for life. ... But it must be eradicated . . . treatment consists in mechani- 
cal restraints.” The 1951 edition said: "Sometimes a baby handles his 
genitals when he is sitting on the toilet, or at other times when he is 
undressed. This is a common thing, and usually will not amount to 
anything if let alone." Strictness in regard to bowel training reached its 
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Fig. 18.1 Trends in the severity of child-rearing practices. [Ratings 
by Wolfenstein, 1953] 


peak in the late 1920s and has since declined. Wolfenstein also found 
that the permissiveness of recommended practices in bladder training, 
weaning, and thumb sucking was greater in 1951 than at any of the 
earlier periods studied. 

What Infant Care recommended was not necessarily what mothers 
of the period did. It did state what experts felt were the most effective 
ways of achieving the immediate and long-range goals of child rearing. 
These experts undoubtedly both reflected and influenced parental prac- 
tices. As the widely varying levels of recommended permissiveness sug- 
gest, the experts were a none-too-stable guide to what the most desirable 
level actually is. 


THE CASE FOR MODERATION 
The battle between strict and permissive child rearing is a continu- 
ing one on home and school fronts. It endures, in part, because the 
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TABLE 18.4 STRICTNESS AND DELINQUENCY [Adapted from Glueck and 
Glueck, 1950] 


Delinquents, Nondelinquents, 
Degree of strictness percent percent 
Lax 42 15 
Inconsistent 38 20 
Firm but friendly 5 60 
Overstrict 15 5 
Total 100 100 


extremists of both sides occupy poor positions. The more mature, the 
more acceptant, and the more rewarding a parent, the more effective he 
is likely to be. In the dimension of permissiveness-strictness, however, 
the moderate and flexible parent appears to have the best of it. 

The benefits of moderation are most apparent in parental efforts to 
control aggression. Table 18.4 shows the relation between varying de- 
grees of strictness and delinquency as reported by the Gluecks. The 
extremely permissive and the extremely strict methods were about 
equally defective: of both the lax parents and the overstrict parents, 
three times as many had delinquent children as had nondelinquent chil- 
dren. The parents of the nondelinquents were predominantly firm but 
friendly. 

Hewitt and Jenkins [1946] found that lax parents and repressive 
parents create about the same number of problem children but of dif- 
ferent kinds. The problem children were 500 boys referred to a child- 
guidance clinic for help. The writers identified three parental patterns 
in the families of these boys: the negligence-and-exposure pattern (un- 
kempt home, irregular home routine, poor supervision of children), related 
to socialized delinquency (cooperative stealing, gang activities); the 
repressive pattern (father hypercritical, unsociable, mother dominating), 
related to problems of overinhibition (seclusiveness, worrying, etc.); 
and the parental-rejection pattern (mother hostile to the child, unwilling 
to accept her role as parent, etc.), related to problems of unsocialized 
aggression (cruelty, destruction of property, attacks on others). 

Among more normal children, Sears and his coworkers [1957] found 
a clear relation between permissiveness and aggression—the more per- 
missive the parents were of their child's aggressions, the more aggressive 
he was likely to be. However, though strict parents more often used 
punishment to control aggression, strictness and punishment were found 
to have opposite effects on aggression: the parents with the highest 
percentage (42 percent) of aggressive sons included both highly per- 
missive and highly punitive parents; those with the lowest percentage 
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(4 percent) of aggressive sons were strict but nonpunitive. The most 
peaceful homes are those where the parents make clear that aggression 
is wrong but head off its expression or deal with it in nonpunitive ways. 
The firm parent, in other words, is more effective in controlling aggres- 
sion than the lax or rigid one. 

What of walking, weaning, toilet training, and the myriad other 
problems that face the parent? For some problems, a high degree of 
permissiveness is the most effective solution. For example, a parent has 
nothing to gain and something to lose by making too early demands on 
the infant to master most basic skills: sitting, creeping, walking, the 
elements of talking, ete. Laboratory studies of identical twins and studies 
of primitive societies such as that of the Hopi, who bind their children 
to boards for most of the day, have demonstrated that the development 
of these skills results from maturation, not learning, Children differ in 
the age at which they gain these skills, but the difference is due to 
hereditary differences, not to environmental differences. None of the 
skills that a child later acquires is entirely due to maturation, but matura- 
tion plays a part in all of them. The effective parent becomes astute in 
judging what his child can and what he cannot learn to do and matches 
his demands to these realities. à 

Weaning can be achieved by either lax or strict parents. If the 
parenis have not tried to wean a child before the end of the second 
year, the average child by that time is likely to have weaned himself. 
On the other hand, with parental care and effort, a child can be weaned 
during the second six months of his life. In this case, it is the “moderate” 
parent who has a difficult time: training during the second year is likely 
to be most difficult and to create the greatest emotional disturbance in 
the child [Sears et al., 1957]. F urthermore, such disturbances may have 
some permanent effects. Maslow and Szilagyi-Kessler [1946] found that 
college students who had been weaned either early or late were less 
anxious than those who had been weaned at an intermediate time. 

Freud asserted that early and severe weaning and toilet training of 
an infant would have a damaging influence on his personality develop- 
ment. As a consequence, pediatricians, clinical psychologists, and family 
counselors with a psychoanalytic bias have often recommended an ex- 
tremely permissive system of child care: prolonged breast feeding, grad- 
ual weaning, self-demand feeding, and late bowel and bladder training. 
The experimental evidence does not always support these recommenda- 
tions. Sewell [1952], for instance, using 162 five-year-old children of 
native-born American parents, attempted to relate the way they were 
reared with personality measures. Data on the way they were nursed, 
weaned, and bowel- and bladder-trained were obtained by interviews 
with the mothers. Questionnaires, projective tests, and ratings made by 
the mothers and teachers of the children were used as the personality 
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A counselor may find that helping a disturbed or maladjusted child 
demands that one or both parents be made to see how their handling 
of the child has contributed to the difficult behavior. [Federation 
Jewish Philanth. N.Y.] 


measures. Result: None of the training practices was related to any of 
the personality measures. 

In general, the results of strictness depend upon what the parent 
uses it for. Strictness is ineffective in the development of basic skills, 
unimportant in weaning and toilet training, and necessary in safeguard- 
ing the child, protecting property, controlling aggression, or developing 
à conscience. If a particular level of strictness is oriented toward the 
achievement of a specific goal and based upon an understanding of the 
child, it is likely to achieve the intended results. If the level of strictness 
is determined by the personality of the parent rather than by the prob- 
lems of the child, it will sometimes be inadequate, sometimes harmful. 
When in doubt, it is better for a parent to be permissive, for children 
must eventually become independent adults. Permissiveness is more 
likely to further progress toward this goal and strictness to retard it. 


The modification of parental behavior 


Ideal parents are mature, they love and accept their children, they are 
rewarding rather than punitive, and they place realistic restrictions on, 
and make reasonable demands of, their children. How can such qualities 
be developed? Obviously, the first step is to ensure that parents want 
the children they have. Planned children, however, are not always ac- 
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cepted children. Sloman [1948] reports of 62 planned children who 
were rejected by their mothers and referred to the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago as problem children. Some of the children were 
rejected because they were not of the hoped-for sex. Some had been 
planned in order to save a marriage; failing to fulfill this function, the 
children were rejected. Most of them had mothers who were perfec- 
tionistic and compulsive: like everything else they did, these mothers 
had carefully planned the arrival of their children, and when the child 
did not fit in with the mother’s picture of the ideal child she had hoped 
to show off to friends and relatives, the child was rejected. Many of 
these mothers also had had strict religious training resulting in rigid 
moral attitudes which could not adapt to the often provocative and 
negativistic behavior of children. 

For extreme deviations from the ideal, some form of outside help is 
generally required. Maternal overprotection, where the mother treats 
the child like a baby well beyond the age at which such treatment is 
appropriate, has been one of the most carefully studied of these devia- 
tions [Levy, 1943]. Overprotecting mothers tend to have had an only 
child late in life, to have been rejected in their own childhood, and to 
be unhappily married. As parents, they are either very permissive or 
very strict. In either case, their children become excessively anxious. In 


One parental aim is to raise 
the child to be “independent,” 
to “stand on his own two feet.” 
Consequently, the wise parent 
encourages the child neither to 
stay too close to home nor to 
attempt prematurely feats that 
are beyond his capacity. [Fam. 
Serv. Ass. Amer.] 


THE CASE OF DORIAN 


Dorian entered Dartmouth College from a private school and graduated as an 
economics major. He was of slight build, average height, good health, and very 
Superior intelligence. An observer who had known him and his family for a long 
time commented: 

“The only child of very admiring and doting parents. During his precollege 
life, he was brought up to be a perfect gentleman, so much so, in fact, that he 
failed to reveal the usual boyish traits as completely as he should have. As he 
grew older, he veered from the exemplary behavior and developed a reputation 
of being a great ladies’ man, a somewhat reckless driver, and indifferent to the 
serious aspects of living. At times, his appearance is very smooth, and then 
again he is quite neglectful and looks extremely seedy. The mother has been a 
semiinvalid during all of the boy's life and has dominated him and, | believe, 
imposed upon him beyond reason." 


of student motivation. His case record of 165 pages included a lengthy auto- 
biography, reports on six hours of interviewing, ratings by fellow students and 
instructors, and the results of a variety of psychological tests. [Bender et al., 
1942, pp. 216-228] 


the former case, they tend to be disobedient, to have violent temper 
tantrums, and to make excessive demands on other people. In the latter 
case, they tend to be submissive, timid, and withdrawing. Florence, age 
four and of average intelligence, illustrates the former pattern [Ewalt 
et al., 1957]. 


Her mother brought her to the hospital clinic, reporting the following 
difficulties: 


She wets her bed every night. | promised her almost everything under 
the sun to get her to stop it. 


She takes her orange juice when she feels like it. She drinks plenty of 
water. | don’t force her because forcing does not do her any good. She gags 
frequently if she takes anything into her mouth that she does not like. 


which made the Parents realize that Florence would remain their only child. 
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Circle the “T” for those statements you think were true of Dorian and the “F” 
for those you think were false. 


T F 1. Dorian received high grades in college. 

T F 2. Fellow students think of him as a “snob” and an “egotist.” 

His instructors described him as “responsible,” ''disciplined," and 
“mature,” 


- 
n 
w 


T F 4. Like his mother, he is fond of gardening. 

T: oF. 5. He reports that he was often tired as a child. 

T F 6. In his autobiography he wrote: “I think people in general like me.” 

T F 7. "| have many potentialities, but these are clouded by my lack of 
perseverance.” 

T F 8. When asked what superpoliteness expressed, he replied: “Contempt!” 

T F 9. Dorian has few artistic interests. 

T F 10. When he meets a girl he likes, he does not care about her social 


class and background. 
11. “I lack self-confidence.” 
12. He is more comfortable with men than women. 
He received many fraternity bids. 
14. His grade-point average improved steadily through college. 
15. He received an A in an English course entitled Types of Rebel 
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Thought. 


In general, the parents, the grandmother who lived with them, and the two 
servants indulged the child in every way imaginable and were the slaves 


of her every whim. 3 
Florence was admitted to the hospital for a week in order that better 


training might be instituted and taught to her parents and grandmother. 
Florence was very cooperative and easy to manage. The 


parents learned their lesson from observation of the effectiveness of the 
hospital routine. When Florence returned home, they continued the routine 
and were enthusiastic about the results. They reported that they were no 
longer worried about the child and were developing, as had been suggested, 
other recreational outlets. 


Educational efforts directed toward the development of better par- 
ents are intense and varied. Among these are magazine articles, books 
and pamphlets such as Infant Care, television programs, parent dis Em 
sion groups, and high school and college courses. A Michigan judge pP 
even offered delinquent parents the choice between a jail o EM 
attendance at special classes on family living. Although it is reasona "5 
to assume that this massive attack would have some results, there have 
been very few experiments designed to find out what the results are. 


Away from them, 
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Hurley and Laffey [1957] made one such attempt. They measured both 
rejectant and overprotective attitudes of students before and after they 
had taken a course in child psychology. Although there was no change 
in overprotective attitudes, the students did become significantly more 
acceptant of children. In the long run, more research of this sort will 
lead to the development of more realistic programs of parental educa- 
tion. At the present time, however, there is a long way to go. 


Summary 


The development in their children of skill in eating and toilet training, 
the lessening of dependency, and the development of control over 
sexual and aggressive impulses are goals that all parents share. How- 
ever, parents of different societies and different parents in our own 
society use widely varying methods to achieve the goals. Some societies 
and some parents are generally acceptant while others are rejectant; 
some make heavy use of punishment while others stress reward; some 
rely on external controls and some rely on the development of internal 
controls by the use of love; and some are strict and others are permissive. 
Whatever the methods used, children learn through identification with 
their parents a great deal which the parents may not be trying to teach 
and which the parents actually may not want their children to learn. 
The parents who are most effective in achieving the immediate 
goals of child rearing and in achieving the long-range goals of personal 
and social maturity for their children are those who are most mature 
themselves, who love and accept their children, who stress reward rather 
than punishment, and who make realistic demands of their children. 
The development of such parents is encouraged by teaching parents 
effective methods of birth control, so that they have only children they 
want, and by providing advice and counsel for those who are personally 
disturbed or who are confused about their child-rearing practices. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Leader, Pauline. And no birds sing. New York: Vanguard, 1931. The story of a 
sensitive girl who grows deaf in her efforts to escape the constant threats 
and condemnation of her parents. 

Gesell, A. T., and Ilg, F. L. Infant and child in the culture of today. New York: 
Harper, 1942. A factual, concrete, and readable account of child develop- 
ment which stresses the importance of constitutional factors. 

Baldwin, A. L. Behavior and development in childhood. New York: Dryden, 


1955. A child-psychology text written from the developmental point of 
view. 
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Erikson, E. H. Childhood and society. New York: Norton, 1950. The relation 
ship that develops between the child and his society from the viewpoint 
of Freudian principles modified by anthropological research. 

Sears, R. R., Maccoby, E. E., and Levin, H. Patterns of child rearing. Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1957. A study of 379 New England mothers of five- 
year-old children. An excellent synthesis of original research, lively writing, 
and sage comment. 
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chapter 19 Through the new social mechanisms made possible 
by speech and tradition, man has been able to utilize for the benefit 
of the species a period of life which in almost all other creatures is a 
mere superfluity. We know that the dominance of the old can be 


overemphasized; but it is equally obvious that society cannot do without 


the post-mature. JULIAN HUXLEY adjustment 
to aging 


I. EVEN THE MOST PRIMITIVE societies some persons live to a great age: 
in North America there are recorded cases of Chippewa Indians of 
ninety-five, of Hopi of a hundred, and of Troquois of a hundred and 
three; in New Zealand one man lived to see his descendants of the sixth 
generation; and a chief among the Kazak of South Russia is reported to 
have lived to a hundred and eleven, However, they are exceptions to 
the general rule of a limited life span and an early old age [Simmons, 
1945, p. 18]: “. . . while statistical data are inadequate for a definite 
statement of the proportion of the aged in primitive societies, most 
general estimates would indicate that the number of persons reaching 
65, for instance, is quite low and perhaps rarely ever exceeds 3 per cent.” 

Exceptions are becoming the rule. F igure 19.1 shows that about 4 
percent of the people of the United States were sixty-five or older in 
1900. By 1952, the percentage more than doubled. And the trend con- 
tinues: by 1975 more than 1 person in 10 will be over sixty-five. The 
new science of gerontology (from the Greek word geron meaning old 
man), the new medical practice of geriatrics, and the new Division on 
Maturity and Old Age of the American Psychological Association reflect 
Society's growing interest in its postmature members. Aging is of imme- 
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Fig. 19.1 Percentage of populations over sixty-five years old. [Data from 
Gumpert, 1952; Simmons, 1945) 


diate concern not only to the old but also to the young, for the young 
must often care for the old. Besides, what a man is as a youth and what 
he thinks he will be as an old man largely determine what he will be. 


Cross-sectional versus longitudinal research methods 


The physical difference between the old and the young, like the differ- 
ence between Negro and white, is easy to see: the skin of the old be- 
comes dry and coarse, and habitual expressions become fixed as wrinkles; 
moles and warts appear; the hair becomes thin and gray, the nails 


become thick and tough, and the eyes become dull and lusterless; often 
d shoulders stoop. It is commonly 


weight declines, stature decreases, an 
assumed that an equally drastic decline in physical efficiency, in intel- 
lectual competence, and in personality parallels the physical deteriora- 
tion. As we shall see, the little evidence available does not support the 
assumption: the decline in efficiency, intellect, and personality is rarely 
as great, and what decline there is tends to come later. In some intellec- 


tual areas there is little or no loss. j 
Most of what we know about the process of aging comes from 
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THE DIFFERENT INTERESTS OF YOUNG AND OLD 


E. K. Strong studied the changing interests of men from youth to old age. On the 
whole, he found that interests changed relatively little with age. He did find, however, 
that fifteen-year-olds, twenty-five-year-olds, and fifty-five-year-olds had some distinc- 
tive interests. For each of the interests below mark a "(1)" if you think it was liked 
most by fifteen-year-olds, a “(2)” if you think it was liked-most by twenty-five-year- 
olds, and a “(3)” if you think it was liked most by fifty-five-year-olds. (The average 
student obtains a score of about 18.) 


1. Civil engineer 16. Energetic people 

2. Automobile racer 17. People who are natural leaders 
3. Machinist 18. Handling horses 

4. Auctioneer 19. Travel movies 

5. Poet 20. Museums 

6. Social worker 21. Musical comedy 

7. Statistician 22. Discussing my ideals with others 
8. Politician 23. Thrifty people 

9. Florist 24. People who talk very loudly 
10. Automobile repairman 25. Decorating a room with flowers 
11. Hunting 26. Economics 

12. Thomas A. Edison 27. President of a society or club 
13. “Popular Mechanics” 28. Vaudeville 

14. Progressive people 29. Floorwalker 

15. Saving money 30. Life insurance salesman 


cross-sectional studies, the method by which groups of people of dif- 
ferent ages are compared. It is easier in some ways to use than the 
longitudinal one, but it is very hard to find comparable groups at 
different ages. For example, it is hard to find a group of old people and 
a group of young people who have an equivalent formal education, for 
the average sixty-five-year-old has had only a grammar school education, 
whereas the average twenty-year-old has been to high school. Even where 
the amount of education has been the same, the type of education has 
been different. These differences result, for example, in the fact that 
young people today get higher scores than their elders got at a com- 
parable age on the same intelligence tests [Bayley, 1955]. 

It is almost impossible to find old and young groups with equivalent 
value systems. The old of today grew up in a more puritan society which 
stressed work and saving for a rainy day. The young have been raised 
in a freer society which places less stress on work and more on con- 
sumption. It is doubtful that they will have the same problems adjusting 
to leisure and retirement as their elders are having. 
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The longitudinal method solves the problems of the cross-sectional 
approach, for it compares the same people at different ages. Its ideal 
application involves testing the young and retesting them until death, 
A more practical application would be to test a group of fifty-year-olds 
and then retest them regularly until death. Though many such studies 
are in process, only a few have actually been completed. 

Longitudinal studies have provided the best evidence of changes 
that occur in aging, but they seldom explain why the changes occurred 
or whether they can be modified. Does the man born of an upper-class 
family fare better in old age than one born in a lower-class family? Does 
the aging man who continues to practice his physical skills as much in 
age as he did in youth retain them longer? Does the person who went 
to college increase his intellectual abilities as he grows old and maintain 
them longer than he would have if he had not gone? There are no 
confident answers. Even so, it is clear that the person who ages success- 
fully learns to use his muscles less and his experience more, to perceive 
the opposite sex as love objects rather than as sex objects, to adapt to 
the new roles which advancing age requires, and to transcend his death- 
bound self. 


From muscles to brain 


As man’s physiological efficiency, strength, and speed decrease with 
age, he is ever more urgently required to substitute brain for brawn, 
No effect of aging is clearer than the steady decline in bodily functions 
with age. The responsiveness of the heart decreases. Digestion becomes 
less efficient, the quality of sleep declines, and the regulation of bodily 
temperature becomes more difficult. Sense organs function less effec- 
tively: eyesight becomes less acute, hearing deteriorates, especially for 
high-pitched sounds, the number of taste buds decrease, touch becomes 
less sensitive because of the drying and hardening of the skin, the sense 
of pain is dulled, and the sense of balance becomes disturbed so that 


old people are more liable to trip and fall. 


THE DECLINE OF HEALTH : 

As physiological efficiency declines, 
for sud dio the days of disability per year for residents of the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore. There was an accelerating increase 
with age: from about 10 days of disability per year during young adult- 
hood, disability increased to more than 70 days per year for those over 
seventy-five. Heart conditions and arthritis were the most common 
causes of disability for those over forty-five. 

Mental illness also increases with age. 


illness. increases. Table 19.1, 


Table 19.2 shows the ages 
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TABLE 19.1 DAYS OF DISABILITY PER PERSON PER YEAR [Collins et al., 1951] 


Age Males Females 
0-5 13 18 


5-14 18 14 
15-24 6 11 
25-34 9 9 
35-44 11 12 
45-54 21 13 
55-64 31 29 
65-74 49 35 

75 and over 72 72 


of 103,000 patients at the time that they were first admitted to a state 
hospital for mental disease. Mental illness accelerates greatly in the 
oldest group: those seventy and over account for less than 1 in 20 of the 
general population but almost 1 in 5 of the institutional population, In 
this oldest group, senile psychosis predominates. 

While both physical and mental illness increase with age, it is not 
the common lot. Havighurst and Albrecht [1953] surveyed the health 
status of the more than six hundred people over sixty-five in the small 
town of Prairie City: 79 percent were classified as having no obvious 
disability; 13 percent as up and about but ill; 6 percent as homebound; 


The old gentleman quite clearly looked forward to the visit, greeted his 
guests warmly and easily. He was somewhat deaf, and used a cane, but 


TABLE 19.2 AGE AT FIRST ADMISSION TO STATE HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL 
DISEASE [Federal Security Agency, 1951] 


Age Admissions, percent 

Under 19 4.6 
20-29 14.6 
30-39 18.4 
40-49 17.4 
50-59 13.2 
60-69 12.5 
70 and over 19.3 
Total 100.0 
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verified that digestion continued excellent and habits of sleep also. . . . 
Even at the end of an hour's interview he seemed not fatigued. The daughter- 
in-law said that he enjoyed company. . . . He told in a matter-of-fact way 
that the next morning he was taking a plane for California, to be with 
another son during the winter. He liked travel by air, and usually went alone. 


Healthy and long-lived parents tend to have healthy and long-lived 
children. Kallmann [1956] compared the longevity and causes of death 
of pairs of identical and nonidentical twins, both of whom died after 
sixty. Among the identical twins, there was an average difference of 
three years in the ages at which they died; among the same-sexed but 
nonidentical twins, six years; and among the different-sexed nonidentical 
twins, nine years, Also, the identical twins much more often died from 
the same cause. 

Since genetic differences play a critical part in aging, controlling or 
retarding the process is an individual problem. Some need to put on 
weight and others need to take it off; some need more exercise and others 
need less; some require aid in compensating for sensory defects, while 
others need help in adjusting to their organic weaknesses. Again, the 
majority of old people suffer some dietary deficiency, but identifying 
the deficiency and correcting it are individual problems. 


THE DECLINE OF STRENGTH 

From the late twenties, strength and stamina begin their slow 
decline: most baseball, boxing, and tennis championships are won by 
persons under thirty and almost none by persons over forty-five. Billiard 
and pistol-shooting championships, which place less emphasis upon stam- 
ina and more upon precision, have sometimes been won by persons over 
forty-five, but here too the peak is reached in the late twenties with a 
gradual decline thereafter [Lehman, 1938]. 

While men soon decline from their peak, even the old may not 
drop very far below it. For example, the strength of sixty-year-old men 
as measured by a hand dynamometer declines only 16 percent from its 
maximum [Fisher and Birren, 1947]. How much of the decline is due 
to aging and how much is due to lack of exercise is unknown. It is known 
that workers in physically active jobs have fewer and milder heart at- 
tacks than those in less active jobs [Morris et al., 1953]. Still, some loss 
of strength is inevitable: the strong man of sixty is never as strong as he 
was whe thirty. 

Mah vi continue to place a high value upon physical 
power and try to use it as they did in their youth become increasingly 


frustrated. Peck [1956] comments: 


ysis of some thousands of business people 


udging f. ersonality anal 
Doane E $ n—it is my impression that most 


in the middle range of life—mostly me 
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reach a critical transition point somewhere between the late thirties and 
the late forties. Some people cling to physical powers, both as their 
chief “tool” for coping with life, and as the most important element in 
their value-hierarchy, especially in their self-definition. Since physical 
powers inevitably decline, such people tend to grow increasingly de- 
pressed, bitter, or otherwise unhappy as they grow older. . - » Those 
people who are most “successful” in this stage . . . are those who calmly 
invert their previous value hierarchy, now putting the use of their “heads” 
above the use of their “hands,” both as their standard for self-evaluation 
and as their chief resource for solving life problems. 


THE DECLINE IN SPEED 

Aging slows us down: our sense organs become less sensitive, our 
speed of perception increases, and our muscles are less ready to respond. 
The simple reaction times of sixty-year-olds to lights and sounds is 
almost double that of twenty-year-olds_ [Miles, 1931]. Basowitz and 
Korchin [1957] noted a striking superiority in perceptual speed and flex- 
ibility in comparing young adults with men in their seventies. Birren 


That old people generally learn more slowly may be due to a slow- 
ing down of the integrative processes of the brain, or it may be due to 
the weaker motivation of old people and their greater caution, insecurity, 
and defensiveness, The following study [Donahue, 1956] of two research 
professors, one thirty-five and the other Seventy-two, illustrates the power 
of the personality factors: 

The experimenter discussed with the two professors an incident 
which the three of them had witnessed together. A month later, he 
brought the topic up again in casual conversation, and the memories of 
the two men were checked for certain details. There was no significant 
difference in the results for the two subjects, The same procedure was 
repeated by substituting a novel read by all three in place of the inci- 
dent used in the first experiment. Again, there was no significant differ- 


plained to the subjects that a learning experiment was to be undertaken. 
Each man was asked to learn the same two pages of a dialogue from a 
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THE DECLINE IN DEXTERITY 

Motor skill declines with age. Odell [1956] has reported age differ- 
ences in the ten basic abilities measured by the United States Employ- 
ment Service General Aptitude Battery. Scores on the tests of general 
intelligence, verbal facility, numerical ability, and space perception 
showed the smallest decline. Scores in aiming, tapping, finger dexterity, 
and manual dexterity showed the greatest decline. 


Functional efficiency The decline in motor skill has only a little and a 
late effect on the ability to make efficient use of skills already learned. 
Thus, while both the sensory and motor skills required for driving de- 
crease with age, the actual safety of driving increases up to about age 
fifty [De Silva, 1938]. Smith [1938] compared the productivity of thirty- , 
forty- , and fifty-year-old groups in the assembly of nut-and-bolt units 
over a four-hour period: the productivity of the forty-year group was 
only 6 percent less than the thirty-year group, and the fifty-year group 
was 14 percent less. The skills demanded of the commercial pilot are 
many and exacting, yet in 1952 there were more than 300 active com- 
mercial pilots over fifty and more than 100 over sixty [McFarland, 1956]. 

Productivity on many jobs requiring manual skill seems to be un- 
related to age. Odell [1956] compared scores on the USES General Apti- 
tude Battery of a group of workers under forty-five with a group over 
forty-five, all of whom were employed by a toy manufacturer and were 
engaged in the assembly of toys requiring the use of hand and power 
tools. As expected, the younger group scored considerably higher on 7 of 
the 10 tests, but their job performance was no better than the perform- 
ance of the older group. 


Deterioration versus experience Performance is dependent upon both 
skill and experience. As both increase, performance increases. For some 
time, increasing experience may more than compensate for à Saccus 
dexterity: the thirty-year-old is a better driver than the teen-ager. E 
a much longer period of time, increasing experience can balance declin- 
ing skill: the sixty-year-old driver has fewer accidents than the teen-ager. 
Eventually, subject to variations in the particular task to be per- 
formed and the skill losses that a person has suffered, experience can 
no longer compensate for the decline in skill. Yet job performance may 
still not decline. A test of skill calls for the maximum effort over a short 
period of time, but a skilled job typically has a wide ‘margin of ad : 
it requires less than maximum effort over a long period of time. pous 
the old worker may continue to perform as well as ever by working vM 
nearly at his maximum. In addition, his experience may suggest ways ol 
achieving the same production with less effort. Such EA 2 
to be typical: 3 out of 4 of 1,000 employers in New York State believe 
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The boxing successes of Archie 
Moore (dark trunks) during 
his forties illustrate that 
experience may more than 
compensate for declining 
strength, speed, and dexterity. 
[Wide World] 


M 


their older workers to be as productive as their younger workers [Des- 
mond, 1949]. 


THE DECLINE IN MEMORY 
A poor memory is a central trait of the senile. Cameron and Magaret 
[1951, p. 523] describe its development in an insurance broker: 


By the time he was sixty-five, the patient had become seriously forgetful; 
he misplaced things at business and at home, told the same stories over 
and over, and lost track repeatedly of what he was saying. . . . He was 
Observed to wander about the house at night; but when questioned, he 
could not give an account of what he was doing or why he was up. Some- 
times, especially at night and in the dark, he got lost in his own home and 
could not find his bedroom once he had left it. Later on, he would get lost 
on the way home, or on the way from his office to familiar places in the 
nearby downtown neighborhood. He began accusing others of stealing the 
things which he had himself mislaid, and once he called in police to have an 
employee arrested for the theft of Something that the patient had put away 
and then forgotten. 

Eventually the patient could not even recall the names of close relatives. 
He frequently spoke of dead friends as if they were still living. He wandered 
from home unless constantly watched, grew careless of his appearance, 
would not bother to shave himself, and put on his clothes incorrectly or 
left off essential articles. Finally, he was hospitalized in a restless, confused, 
disoriented condition, unable to find his way about, unable to recognize 
day from night, or to remember whether or not he had eaten. It is worth 
noting that, almost to the end, this patient preserved the learned social 
forms of courtesy and pleasantness toward others, in spite of his gross 
deficits. 
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Degeneration of brain tissue always plays a role in senility, but its im- 
portance is seldom so obvious or so great. Many of the behavior disorders 
associated with senility—the chronic indulging in reminiscence, the peev- 
ishness, the irascibility, and the querulous complaining—seem often to be 
more the consequence of enforced dependence and loss of status than 
to biological deterioration. 

Aging people expect to develop poor memories; consequently, they 
often worry about their failing memories and their inability to concen- 
trate. But so do college students. The fact seems to be that there is 
generally only a slight loss in immediate rote memory. Bromley [1958] 
compared the memory span of young, middle-aged, and old groups of 
people of about the same intelligence by having them attempt to repeat 
different series of numbers which were read aloud to them. As the results 
in Table 19.3 show, the digit span of the sixty-seven-year-old group was 
only slightly less than that of the two younger groups. 

Bromley’s test of “incidental” learning, however, was very sensitive 
to age. He used the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence test in determining 
the IQ of his subjects. After the test was over, all the subjects were asked, 
without being warned in advance, to describe or recall by name as many 
of the subtests as possible of the Wechsler-Bellevue test. The middle- 
aged group did somewhat more poorly than the young group, and the 
old group did much more poorly than either of the younger groups. 
The old seem to have considerably less capacity for making and re- 
membering observations that have nothing to do with their immediate 
task as they see it. 1 a 

Studies have generally found some loss with age in the ability to 
learn. The greatest loss is in the ability to learn habits, attitudes, and 
ideas that conflict with old ones. Learning something new that conflicts 
with something old is hard for both young and old, but since the old 
have learned and overlearned more and retain well what they have 
learned, the chances for conflict are greater. Thus, Gilbert [1952, p. 128] 
found that an over-sixty group were 16 percent less efficient in learning 


a visual motor task with normal direct vision. However, when they 


TABLE 19.3 THE IMMEDIATE MEMORY SPAN AND INCIDENTAL LEARNING 
BILITY OF THE YOUNG, MIDDLE-AGED, AND OLD [Bromley, 1958] 


$ 
Number of “Incidental” 
igi learning 
perage Number of digits 
d s 4 subjects remembered score 
27 122 61 6.8 zn 
47 123 71 6.8 ae 
67 121 68 6.6 y 
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Wisdom is the product 
of intelligence and 
experience, 


Albert Schweitzer, 
philosopher and medical 


missionary, [Fred Plaut] 


Pablo Picasso, 
innovator in art. 
[French Film Office] 


Carl Sandburg, 
poet. 
[Fred Plaut] 


learned the same task with mirror vision, which reversed the usual right- 
left relationship, they were 47 percent less efficient. 

Some of the apparent loss of learning ability is an artifact of the 
testing situation, which often wrongly assumes that an old person will 
respond to any learning task with the same enthusiasm that a college 
student responds to a request by his professor. Also, some of the loss is 
due to a lack of practice in learning. Sorenson [1930] found no difference 
in the college performance of elementary school teachers when the 
young group was matched with an old group of comparable intelligence 
and recent college experience. Still, the cautious aging person attempts 
to compensate for some loss in his ability to learn and remember by 
forming the habit of jotting down things which should be remembered, 
making more determined efforts to learn, and by resisting the tendency 
to lean on younger people to remember for him. 


THE RISE IN WISDOM 

The young man becomes the old man: the healthiest young man be- 
comes the healthiest old man; the strongest young man becomes the 
strongest old man; and the most skillful young man becomes the most 
skillful old man. Still, the average young man is healthier, stronger, 
faster, and more dexterous than the average old man. The old man, how- 
ever, may be wiser. Even the aging athlete can, for a time, compensate 
for his physical losses by the increased cunning which he has gained 
through his experiences. In most endeavors of high social importance, 
wisdom is more valuable than energy. The person who ages successfully 
learns to value his head more than his hands. 

Wisdom is the product of intelligence and experience: the more 
intelligence, the more wisdom; the more experience, the more wisdom. 


Charles Munch, 
conductor. 
[Fred Plaut] 
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Many studies of age differences in vocabulary, often assumed to be the 
best single index of intelligence, have consistently found it to be nearly 
immune to the ravages of age. Lewinski [1948], who studied 1,000 males 
between the ages of seventeen and sixty-two, found no vocabulary de- 
cline with age. Rabin [1944] noted a tendency for vocabulary scores to be 
slightly higher at the older age levels. Sward [1945] matched 45 univer- 
sity professors between the ages of sixty and eighty with 45 younger aca- 
demic men between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. On six of the 
eight difficult mental tests he employed, the younger group was slightly 
superior, The older group was uniformly better in vocabulary. 

Cross-sectional studies of general intelligence have regularly shown 
a steady decline with age, but more recent longitudinal studies have not. 
Owens [1953] retested when they were nearly fifty a group of 127 men 
who had taken the Army Alpha Test when they were college freshmen. 
They scored higher on the second testing. Bayley and Oden [1955] re- 
tested each of more than a thousand very superior adults after a lapse 
of about twelve years. Conclusion: “... intelligence of the type tested by 
the Concept Mastery Scale continues to increase at least through 50 years 
of age." Their oldest subject was a man retested at the age of seventy. 
He improved. 

Thus far, longitudinal studies of intelligence have been limited to 
those of high initial ability. It may be that the intellectual bonus that 
comes with age accrues only to superior persons. It seems safe to assume, 
however, that the intelligence of their duller brothers will not decline 
with age. Thus, the aging man not only has a better brain than he has 
muscles, but his brain may be better developed than that of a young 
man. Also, he has had more experience. On the average, then, his greater 
wisdom seems assured. 


From sex to love 


Like the strength of muscles, the strength of the sex drive declines with 
age. Figure 19.2 shows the steady decline in sexual activity for married 
men from adolescence through age sixty. A supplementary study of 126 
men over sixty by Kinsey revealed that the gradual decline continues 
into the eighties. Great differences exist at even the oldest ages: 30 per- 
cent of men were sexually inactive at seventy, but the ejaculation rate 
of one seventy-year-old exceeded that of the average adolescent. Women 
reach their greatest level of sex activity later than men and decline there- 
after more slowly [Kinsey, 1953]. 

Sexual desire decreases with age but does not soon cease. Only half 
of the men of seventy-five were impotent. Among the impotent, psycho- 
logical rather than physical factors seemed a more important cause: they 
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Fig. 19.2 Age differences in sexual activity of American married men. 

[Data from Kinsey, 1948] 
expected to be impotent. The expectations arise from the widespread 
belief that sexual desire declines with age more rapidly than is the case. 
Along with this belief go taboos which are particularly strong in the case 
of women: old people feel that it is ^not nice" for them to engage in 
sex activities, and young people feel that it is undignified or even re- 
pulsive for their elders to do so. Consequently, the elderly have difficulty 
finding needed sexual outlets, feel guilty and distressed about using them 
when they are found, and engage in masturbation more often than the 
middle-aged. 

struggle against their declining sexual powers. The 


Aging people 
struggle is often intense among men who feel that their earlier sex lives 


have been impoverished and among women who feel that their physical 
attractiveness is their chief reason for living. For both, the coming of the 
later years becomes a losing fight to win a vanishing goal. For all, it is 
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painful to be attracted to members of the opposite sex when one has 
ceased to be attractive to them. 

The desire to remain sexually active is sometimes exaggerated by the 
mistaken notion that sex and love are inseparable. In general, love is a 
feeling of being devoted to, and drawn by, an object, a situation, or a 
person: “I love that picture,” “I love my home town,” or “I love my baby.” 
The desire to possess and to be possessed sexually is an obvious form of 
love, but it can be very limited. A man and a woman may be attracted 
to each other and may satisfy each other sexually, but their relationship 
may be only a sequence of sex acts interspersed with habituated living 
together which both live through because they can think of nothing 
better to do. Such love recognizes another person only in so far as that 
person can be used sexually or in some other way. Through such a nar- 
cissistic love often runs a panicky feeling that it will weaken, Sexual re- 
lations relieve the sex drive, but they do not necessarily do anything else. 

Love develops from the self-love of infancy through the narcissistic 
love of adolescence to the love of others in full maturity, Mature love 
comes most naturally to those who are not driven too hard by their 
glands or their ambitions and who accept themselves but feel some dis- 
content with what they are. It provides them with an escape from their 
limited selves and a capacity to share a richer life than self-love can give. 
Understanding, gentleness, and kind cooperation are its hallmarks. If 
love matures as a person ages, it expresses itself in ever-widening circles: 
spouse, children, friends, fellow workers, strangers, humanity. 


From young to old roles 


A role is what society expects of a person and what a person expects of 
himself because of his age, sex, or social position. In a study of 71 primi- 
tive societies, Simmons [1945] found that these expectations always 
shifted as a person passed from maturity to old age. However, the new 
activities expected of the aged are not usually considered as less valuable 
but as having a different kind of value from the activities expected of the 
mature. For example, in summarizing the role of the old in civic affairs, 
Simmons [1945, p. 130] comments: 


Political, judicial, and civil preferment has provided a major field for 
effective social participation of aged people, particularly those who had 
already attained positions of prominence and responsibility in the prime 
of their lives. The title, and often the office, of chieftainship has tended 
to be life-long. Councilmen and elders have also not infrequently fulfilled 
their functions into very late old age. Old men, moreover, might serve 
long and well as law makers, judges, and administrators of justice. Finally 
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as leaders of secret societies and initiatory rites, the aged have quite 
generally received deference, for they have, more often than not, been 
the ones who have controlled the “rites of passage” from immaturity 
and subordination to adulthood, status, and privilege. . . - With advancing 
economy, greater complexity and integration of social organization, and 
with general improvement in societal stability the aged have tended to 
enjoy a steadily rising enhancement of status in civil and political affairs. 


WHAT WE EXPECT OF THE OLD 
American society expects a person around the age of sixty to begin 
to assume, and by seventy to have assumed, the role of an elder. Havig- 


hurst and Albrecht [1953] explored the nature of the expectations by 


using a questionnaire listing 96 activities in which older people might 


engage and by asking more than a thousand people of varying ages to 
indicate how much they approved or disapproved of old people’s engag- 
ing in each of them. A reduction of activity and responsibility, particu- 
larly in the occupational area, was strongly approved: “cuts down. his 
work load,” “retires from work,” “accepts minor civic responsibilities,” 
and “keeps up or increases church activities.” Items indicating that the 
“enjoying life” were strongly approved: “goes to a 
“goes to the theater or movies regularly,” 
and “goes in for some special interest such as gardening or collecting.” 
And leading a life independent of grown children was also strongly ap- 
proved: “visits grown children at stated times, usually holidays, but 
otherwise leads a separate life.” Negatively, old people who “do nothing, 
just sit around,” who “get divorced,” who “join organizations of younger 
people only,” or who “become scoffers at formal religion" were highly 
disapproved. Generally, however, we tolerate a wide variety of roles in 
old people, we respect and appreciate their individual differences, and 


we tend to be flexible rather than rigid in what we expect of their 


behavior. 


older person was 
warm climate every winter," 


DIFFERENCES IN ROLE ADJUSTMENT 

Havighurst and Albrecht also had field workers rate the adjustment 
of old people whom they visited in their homes in Prairie City: 6 percent 
were rated as very happy: 33 percent, content; 43 percent, average; 16 
percent, disturbed; and 2 percent, definitely unhappy. The particular 
age made little difference: the sixty-five-year-olds were only slightly 
happier than the eighty-year-olds. The healthier were happier. Being 
busily engaged in useful work was the factor most intimately related to 


happiness [Havighurst and Albrecht, 1953, pp- 54-55]. 


such a life as my husband would be 


I am living (says a 76-year-old lady) 
ing care of a lady who had a severe 


proud of me for. At present | am taki 
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stroke six months ago, and | enjoy the feeling that | am helping to reli 
her and make her days happier. | also belong to three clubs, the YWCA, 
a Widows’ Canasta Group of four. | thoroughly enjoy living and di 

as to make a good appearance and believe me it is not to attract 
either, Keeps my morale up. My Social Security is $20 per month 
worked for that, | am a fitter and do alterations in women's wear by ti 
| thank God each day for His wonderful blessing in giving me good 
and this grand world to live in. 


Socioeconomic status had little relation to adjustment; the poor had 
almost as good a chance of being happy as the wealthy. 
Trier [1959], who studied more than two hundred wives of all ag 
in Michigan, also found very little relation between role adjustment 
either age or economic status. He first asked the wives to check 
long list of activities (“mending of clothes,” “entertaining,” “meal p 
ning,” “a sexual companion to her husband,” "keeping up own appesa 
ance,” etc.) those which they felt it most important for homemakers it 
circumstances similar to theirs to perform. He then asked them to ch 
those that they did perform. A role conflict was indicated when a wife 
felt she should perform an activity but felt she did not. For example, 
wife who said it was important to socialize with the neighbors but said 
she did not would have a conflict, Results: There were wide differenc 
in the number of conflicts, Of 32 possible conflicts, some wives had 
many as 17 and some as few as 2. However, wives over sixty had no mo 
conflicts than those under thirty, and wives with family incomes under 
en had no more conflicts than those with incomes over 7,000 
The old wives viewed their roles somewhat differently from t 
young wives, While the young wives more often stressed the importano 
being a sexual companion to their husbands and spending time witl 
and enjoying their children, the old wives more often stressed the fr 


pects them to do and as most of them would like 
come the aged who feel anxious, persecuted, inferior, and lonely. 


$ 
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A majority of the aged want to work because they need the money, 
But only a minority actually work: in 1890 about one out of three men 
over sixty-five were unemployed; in 1950, over half. However, there are 
more men today who are over sixty-five, and their average health seems 
poorer. Most of those who are not working in this age group are not well 
enough to work [Dorfman, 1954]: "Formal retirement systems are a poor 
second to health as a reason for leaving the labor-force." Of those whe 
remain at work but shift to jobs of lower status or pay, health again is an 
important factor, ness or injury is associated. with two-thirds of the 
job changes experienced by older men (Richardson, 1953]. 

Some of the aged want to work even though they do not need the 
money. They like the routine, the self-respect, or the sense of social par- 
ticipation and creativity that como with work, They dread the low of 
status and the loss of friends. They fear that inactivity may make them 
ill or actually kill them, Although the fear is widespread and sometimes 
justified, the evidence contradicts it. Only one out of six of a large group 
of retired industrial workers reported in wore health than 


themselves 

before retirement, while almost half reported themselves in better health 
[Tuckman and Lorge, 1953]. In a study of several thousand retired Army 
and Air Force officers, there was no evidence to support tho hies that 
retirement shortens life [MeMahan and Ford, 1985]. 

Some people enjoy thair retirement, as the following interview with 
a sixty-six-year-old man who had been retired for a year indicates [Havig: 
hurst and Albrecht, 1953, pp. 106-107]: 


do. | just returned trom à tem weet 
| She to fa, and | Ma do watch tet 
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games and sports events of all kinds. Sometimes, when | am out in the 
street car, | pass a sandlot ball game; then I get off and spend a few hours 
watching. | like to go out to the Big League games, too. | thought, maybe, 
I'd go along and watch the White Sox on their next road trip. I'd go from 
City to city with them and see their games. 


ROLE COMPLEXITY 

Whether the secure old person works or does not work may be less 
important in his adjustment than the general simplicity or complexity of 
the role he plays. Havighurst [1956] suggests that the more complex the 
role played by the elderly (or the young), the better adjusted they are 
likely to be. He offers the following as a rough guide in rating si mplicity- 
complexity in three different areas [Havighurst, 1956]: 


Activities 
SIMPLE. Very few interests or activities, Stereotyped activities. Stereotyped 


behavior in those activities in which he is interested. Experience in the 
past limited to one or two jobs, little education, no travel, early marriage. 


COMPLEX. A considerable number of activities and interests, both present 
and past, in a number of role-areas: leisure, citizenship, work, home-mak- 
ing, etc. Contrast in activity makes for a high score. For example, a 
person who hunts big game, attends the symphony, and is a leader in 
the World Federalists gets a higher rating than one who is active in a 
variety of sports, Ambivalence toward an activity raises the rating. For 
example, the person who says, "I like to play cards, but I don't like to 
play with people who chatter all the time" gets a higher rating than one 
who simply "likes to play cards." 


Interaction with Persons 


SIMPLE. Has little or no interaction with persons. This may be due to 
self-inflicted isolation, or to the circumstance of being isolated. If there 
is an average amount of interaction, the quality of it is stereotyped. 


COMPLEX. A considerable number and variety of interactions with persons 
in various social roles. In addition, take account of the complexity of 
relations with persons. For instance, if the relation varies from one of 
authority to one of equality to one of dependence, this means greater 
complexity. On the other hand, if the relation is a stereotyped one, no 
matter what the role-area, this means lesser complexity. For example, the 
woman who must always be the organizer, in all the groups in which she 
moves, is rated down as against a woman who is the organizer of one 
group, but a supporter of the leadership in another group, and something 
of a critic of the status quo in another group. 


Imagination 


SIMPLE. Little or no sign of intellectual activity or interest. Conversation 
shows little or no signs of reflection about his life. Tends to respond 
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THE CASE OF GEORGE 


George is a small and young-looking sixty-five-year-old who has recently retired. 
Up to his retirement he had been working for 27 years for a lumber and paint 
store as a clerk and truck driver. He is married, the father of two children, and 
the grandfather of three. He is a member of the local chapter of the American 
Legion, the Men’s Club at his church, and a labor union. George was born and 
grew up on a farm, and finished the eighth grade in a rural school. In his youth, 
despite his size, he was a talented amateur baseball player. During World War | 
he was a combat soldier. 


Which of the following statements do you think are true of George and which 


false? 


i i i i i i ie ee i EJ 


Jaaa 


He is an outspoken leader of the local chapter of his labor union. 
He and his wife enjoy playing bridge together. 

He helped finance the college educations of his children. 

He is an excellent card player. 

He is well known in his local community. 

He enjoys driving his car. 

He is an active leader in church affairs. 

He has saved money on à regular basis. 

He is a strict disciplinarian and he often spanked his children. 

He is active in civic affairs. 

George and his wife associated socially with the other members of 
the business where he was employed. 

12. His wife is much younger than he is. 

13. He enjoys farming and gardening. 

He has an excellent credit rating in his community. 

15. Many of his coworkers have visited him since his retirement. 
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Would not know what to do if his day was 


entirely to outer stimulation. i 
emands of job, family, and institution. 


not organized for him by the d 
activities which do not involve face-to-face 
cal activity. For example, reading, listening 
to music, collections of various kinds, writing, inventing. Variety makes 


for a higher rating. For instance, liking a variety of music, or reading in 
several areas. Evidence of emotional discrimination makes for a high 
rating—such as marked enjoyment of some kinds of literature with distaste 
for other kinds. His plans for the future—such as a plan for retirement, 


or a series of projects laid out for the next few years, or plans for travel 


and vacation. 


compLex. Enjoys a variety of 
relations with people or physi 
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TABLE 19.4 PERSONALITY CHANGES BETWEEN THE AGES OF 25 AND 45 [Kelly, 1955] 


Method of measuring 
change 


Change in traits 


Slight decrease 


No change 


Slight increase 


Marked increase 


Bernreuter inventory 


Allport study of values 


Strong vocational 
interest blank 


Attitude scales 


Self-ratings 


Aesthetic 
Theoretical (men) 


Architect (men) 


Housekeeping 


Physical energy 
Neatness of dress 
Breadth of interests 
Good-naturedness 


Sociability 


Economic 
Social 
Political 


Minister 
Mathematician 

Office manager 
Advertising man 
Mathematics teacher 
Social science teacher 
Maturity of interests 
Level of interests 


Entertaining 


Voice quality 
Intelligence 
Quietness 
Modesty 
Dependability 


Self-confidence (women) 


Senior CPA 

Farmer (men) 

President, manufacturing 
concern (women) 


Masculine interests 


Marriage 
Rearing children 
Gardening (men) 


Religious 


Church 


ne ee eee 


Toward a philosophy that transcends the self 


As people grow older, their traits change considerably—but not in any 
very consistent direction: some become more self-confident while others 
become less so; some become more sociable and others less sociable; and 
some become more interested in money while others become less in- 
terested. The most consistent change is à growing interest in religious 
and philosophical questions. 

From 1935 to 1938 Kelly [1955] measured the traits of engaged 
couples in their twenties by means of inventories, attitudes, and self- 
ratings. In 1955, 421 of the original group of 600 spent about six hours 
each completing the same battery of tests again. To determine what con- 
sistent personality changes had taken place between the ages of about 
twenty-five to forty-five, the differences in average scores between the 
first testing and the second testing were computed for men and women 
separately. 

Table 19.4 summarizes the results, Generally, there was little change: 
on 51 percent of the traits neither the men nor the women had changed; 
on another 17 percent only the men or only the women had changed; on 
32 percent of the traits both men and women had changed. The older 
men and women rated themselves as somewhat less good-natured, as less 
neat in appearance, as having less physical energy, as less interested in 
housekeeping, and as having narrower interests in general, and they both 
were somewhat more interested in masculine activities and more favorably 
inclined toward marriage and the rearing of children. The two greatest 
changes, however, were a marked increase in religious values and a more 
favorable attitude toward the church. These changes might only mean 
that the United States as à whole became more religious between 1935 
and 1955. More likely, it is a difference truly due to age: in our society 
people become more religious as they grow older. j 

In youth, men want a philosophy by which to live; in age, a phi- 


losophy by which to die. In youth the unconscious belief in ones own 


immortality pushes away ideas and fears of death from the consciousness 
of most normal peoples. Sometimes in the middle of old age, F reud felt, 
declining health gives too many clues of deterioration for the unconscious 
lity to counterbalance. An awakening occurs, 


belief in personal immorta he thoughts 
sometimes suddenly, and fears of death commence to occupy the thoughts 


of the aging. y : ; PS. 
Literature records many examples of this awakening. For example, 

through his middle-aged character, Thomas Buddenbrooks, Thomas Mann 

[1924] describes the awakening of the fear of death: 

is mortal end not as an indefinite 


As soon as he began to think of hi n 
a but as something near and tangible 


remote event, almost a contingency, 
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Elderly people discussing their problems. Each age has its own special 
conflicts and difficulties. Closeness to death is often a cause of de spair for 
the elderly person unless he has developed a philosophy that transcends 
the self. [Ford Foundation] 


it fell away; it was nothing, it gave him not one Single hour of calm, of 
readiness for the end. 

Thomas Buddenbrooks had Played now and then throughout his life 
with an inclination to Catholicism. But he was at bottom, none the less, the 
born Protestant; full of the true Protestant's passionate, relentless sense of 
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personal responsibility. No, in the ultimate things there was, there could be, 
no help from outside, no mediation, no absolution, no soothing-syrup, no 
panacea. Each one of us, alone, unaided, of his powers, must unravel the 
riddle before it was too late, must wring for himself a pious readiness before 
the hour of death, or else part in despair. Thomas Buddenbrooks turned 
away, desperate and hopeless, from his only son, in whom he had once 
hoped to live on, renewed and strong, and began in fear and haste to seek 
for the truth which must somewhere exist for him. 


Old people fear a death preceded by a long illness and complete 
dependence. Yet it is not so much the death of the body that they fear 
but the death of the ego. Belief in a life after death is an answer to this 
latter fear, and most old people seem to have found it, for three out of 
four old people say they are sure there is a life after death [Havighurst 
and Albrecht, 1953]. Yet the strength of religious convictions had no 
correlation with either personal happiness or social adjustment. Spiritual 
hunger may be like physical hunger: those who are hungry eat and bene- 
fit; those who are not hungry do not eat and do not suffer, 

As physical decline advances, the old tend to become increasingly 
preoccupied with the pains of their body and their fear of the imminent 
death of their ego. Yet some who suffer as much pain as others, and for 
whom death is as near, enjoy life greatly and feel their personal end to 
be a matter of small moment. Such people have somehow learned to think 
of “happiness” and “comfort” in terms of satisfying human relationships 
and creative activities of a mental nature which only physical destruc- 
tion could seriously interfere with. They have transcended their ego 
rather than become preoccupied with it. 


Summary 


Both cross-sectional and longitudinal methods have been employed in 
the research stimulated by the growing number of old people in our 
Society. Longitudinal methods are more difficult to employ, but zaor 
confidence can be placed in the results obtained. The results T 
by employing both methods in the study of the same problem have often 
been in conflict. The results of the longitudinal method have generally 
shown less decline with age than those of the cross-sectional method. 
As people grow old, their health, strength, speed, stag Xd 
and sexual activity decline—but not as much nor as rapidly as has i 
generally supposed. Some intellectual functions seem pu immune to 
the ravages of age. Wisdom, a m of intelligence and. experience, 
reaches its greatest height at advanced ages. 
Those pi ees to advancing age are those who can phy 
à complex as well as a simple role. The best-adjusted old people are also 
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those who have shifted from an emphasis upon muscles to an emphasis 
upon brains, who shift from a preoccupation with sex to a preoccupa- 
tion with love, and who develop a philosophy that transcends the self, 


Suggestions for further reading 


Havighurst, R. J., and Albrecht, Ruth. Older people. New York: Longmans, 
1953. A readable report on the lives and problems of people over sixty- 
five in “Prairie City.” The first half of the book is a popular summary and 
interpretation. The second half presents the factual details of the study. 

Simmons, L. W. The role of the aged in primitive society. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Univer. Press, 1945. This monograph contrasts the security, roles, 
and. activities of the aged in different societies. Scholarly but easy to 
understand. 

Gilbert, Jeanne G. Understanding old age. New York: Ronald, 1952. A text- 
book which interprets research studies dealing with a wide range of 
normal and abnormal changes in aging. 

Anderson, J. E. (ed.) Psychological aspects of aging. Washington, D.C.: Amer. 
Psychol. Ass., 1956. The brief talks of more than twenty-five scientists 
who attended a national conference on aging. Excellent summaries of old 
research as well as suggestions for new. 
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chapter 20  raiths and utopias are the noblest exercise of 
human reason and no one with a spark of reason in him will sit down 
fatalistically before the croaker's picture. The best of us are filled 

with the contrary vision of a democracy stumbling through every 


error till its institutions glow with justice and its customs shine with 


beauty. WILLIAM JAMES the superior society 


arn, work, marry, raise children, and grow old. 


M. OF ALL SOCIETIES le: ; 
ties. Conse- 


But men are plastic and malleable, and so are their socie 
quently, men perform their universal functions in widely different ways 
in different societies: The American way may not be the best; even if 
it were, it could be better. This final chapter reviews some of the social 
problems raised in each of the other chapters and suggests some direc- 


tions in which better answers may be found. 


Science of personality 

Some societies of social insects were perfected more than fifty million 
years ago and have undergone no change since. They live in large com- 
munities, build elaborate housing structures, and have a complex division 
of labor. There are no jails or insane asylums and no need to ese 
antisocial impulses, for the insects are born with all the right Kis 
responses. Insect societies, however, are the result of biological evolu- 
tion; human societies, of social evolution. Through social evolution man 
has developed an ever-increasing storehouse of learning from which o 
can obtain more and more valid answers to his questions of what man is 


and what he ought to be. 


Western civilization has ed its mind about what 


frequently chang 


559 


The twentieth century has 
produced two world wars and 
may produce a third. Can men 
who have taught cats and rats 
to live in civilized harmony 
learn to live in harmony with 
themselves? [Wide World] 


man ought to be. In early Christian society it was assumed that he ought 
to be spiritual, ought to submerge his biological drives and be self- 
abasing and sacrificial: nature was evil, widespread poverty was inevi- 
table, and the only hope of happiness lay in the hereafter. In the Renais- 
sance, emphasis shifted to the intellectual man: the rewards of life should 
go only to those who excel at intrigue, planning, and creative activity. 
During the Industrial Revolution, the stress shifted to the economic man: 
men ought to work hard so that they could indulge in food, sex, and self- 
satisfaction during their leisure. But the myth of economic man left many 
unsatisfied, and they turned to the heroic man as an ideal: men ought 
to face death under a great military leader so that they can reap the 
fruits of being conquerors. Both these ideals have faded, because they 
filled only a few of the many needs of men: men are religious and in- 
tellectual and materialistic and heroic and many other things as well. 
To meet more adequately the complex needs of man Tolman [1942] 
suggests a new ideal: psychologically adjusted man. 

As we have seen in Chapter 1, psychologists who would help man 
to control himself face the problem of defining what the ideally adjusted 
man is: Is he the most realistic? The happiest? The most intelligent? 
The one who is most fully realizing his potentialities? Or the best student, 
the best worker, the best parent? Often there is no conflict between these 
definitions, for the most realistic person also tends to be the happiest 
and the most productive. However, the humiliated man may sacrifice his 
realism in an attempt to regain his sense of well-being; a creative person 
may sacrifice his contentment to realize his potentialities more fully; and 
a woman may sacrifice her career in order to be a better mother. 

Personality theorists have varied in their interest in, and enthusiasm 
for, changing society to fit the nature of man more closely, Sheldon, for 
example, has been primarily interested in the constitutional differences 
between men. Adler, on the other hand, had a vision of the perfect man 
living in the perfect society and spent a large part of his life and energies 
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in practical activities devoted to this end. Theorists have also varied in 
their optimism about the possibility of changing society. To Fromm, the 
next step in social history will be from the “humanoid” to the fully human. 
To Freud, the hope of such progress would have seemed idealistic and 
sugar-coated, although he did not question the need for change and was, 
in fact, in favor of radical changes. 


Personality traits 


Theorists are concerned about whether persons should be adapted to 
society or society adapted to persons. Psychologists who are in counsel- 
ing and clinical work are trying to do both: to help their clients become 
better persons and better members of society and to make our mental 
hospitals, our prisons, our courts, our schools, and our industries better 
social institutions for the people in them. Psychologists are employing 
their scientific tools and procedures also to define the possible goals of 
change more concretely and realistically, to measure progress toward 
them more adequately, and to develop and evaluate ways of furthering 
progress. Psychologists are not sitting “before the croaker's picture but 
are striving toward the goals discussed in the remainder of this chapter. 


HEALTHIER DRIVES ; A 
The well-being of the individual and of his society is dependent 


upon his energetic activity, his keen awareness of the world about him, 


and his level of physical health. Civilization may be endangering these 
qualities, Richter [1959] reports the following trends: an increase M 


the number of persons with defective physical and mental equipment; 


z " suf- 
an increase in mental diseases, particularly among patients who are su 


fering primarily from a lack of energy and vitality; a eel M vs 
the incidence of diseases that result from, OF are aggravated by, exces: 


secretion of the sex hormones. He suggests that the source of these trends 
and activity of the adrenal and 


lies in an inherited decrease in the size 
thyroid glands and an increase in the size and activity of EN ie x 

'The protection of genetically defective persons by civi js de 2 a 
be responsible for these trends. For instance, comparisons of do 


cated rats with wild rats show that in the domesticated se oe uem 
glands, which are the glands most involved in reactions to $ 


fatigue, are smaller and less effective; the thyroid glands, which help to 


regulate metabolism, are also smaller; while the gonads, the mid 


i i 1 
sponsible for sex activity, develop earlier, function more regularly, 


bring about greater fertility. . A 
Victime of the disorders considered by Richter, n p 
in severe pain and unable to work, stay alive and reproduce. 
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THE BOIMONDAU WATCHCASE FACTORY 


In “The Sane Society,” Erich Fromm, a European-trained psychologist, criticizes 
both capitalistic and communistic societies for making demands upon their 
members that make them robots, deprive them of a sense of brotherhood and 
of personal identity, and often drive them, as a consequence, into antisocial 
conduct or self-destructive acts. Society, however, which is created by men to 
meet the needs of men, can be changed to meet man's needs more ade- 
quately. Fromm suggests that the one hundred or more Communities of Work 
that exist mainly in France and also in Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland provide 
a good model for transforming industrial society into a saner society. 

The Boimondau factory, described by Fromm, illustrates the principles and 
practices of the “communitarian movement." After the French defeat in World 
War II, Marcel Barbu, who had founded the factory, wanted to make a new and 
better beginning. He offered to teach untrained young men watchcase making 
if they would agree to search with him for a setup in which the "distinction 
between employer and employee would be abolished." The group represented 
a wide range of social, religious, and occupational backgrounds. Within three 
months, the group had increased production about 25 percent. Today, it is one 
of the largest such factories in France. [Fromm, 1955] 


Circle the “T” for those of the following statements that you think Fromm 
reports as true of the community and the “F” for those you think are false. 


T F 1. The goals of the group required giving up many of the advantages of 
industrial technology. 


` A 


therapy may help the victims lead normal, useful, and happy lives; but 
this therapy does not cure society of the disorders, for the descendants 
of the victims must also come under the treatment of the chemist. Jen- 
nings [1927], biologist and humanitarian, describes the long-range conse- 
quences: 


In time the race thus accumulates a great stock of these defective genes. 
Every individual that receives them must be treated with one or more of 
the substitutes for the normal products of the genes. Each must carry 
with him an arsenal of hypodermic syringes, of vials, of capsules, of 
tablets. Each must remain within the radius of transportation of the 
synthetic chemical laboratory on which he depends. This is the result of 
remedying gene defects. 


How soon the accumulation of defective genes will seriously alter 
the human stock is not known, but it is known that social institutions 
influence the evolution of the people it administers: colleges influence the 
choosing of mates of those who pass through them; businesses influence 
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E F 2. Each worker is paid according to his value to the community. 

T F 3. A good mechanic who could play a violin is paid more than one who 
has no such accomplishments. 

T F 4. The average worker earns less than he would earn with union wages. 

n F 5. Work groups at Boimondau are limited to 10 people. 

n F 6. As productive efficiency increased in the community, the length of 
the work week was decreased. 

T F 7. Barbu had to work hard to get the workers interested in educating 
themselves. 

T F 8. The group concentrates most of its attention on making better 
watchcases more economically. 

IF 9, The group acquired a large farm on which everybody in the com- 
munity works about a month each year. 

T F 10. Small neighbor groups have regular meetings to discuss their 
common problems and to present their complaints to the chief. 

T F 11. The court of the community operates under a detailed set of rules. 

T F 12. The principles under which the group operated were the best that 
could be devised for such groups. 

T F 13. Once a man becomes an executive in 
returns to a worker's job. 

T F 14. The community gives great attention to S 

T F 15. The solidarity of the community requires mo 
formity than is common outside such communities. 


the community, he rarely 


piritual matters. 
re restrictions and con- 


ages they pay; and gov- 
n different social classes 
hese institutions under- 
Therefore 


the reproduction rates of their workers by the w 
ernments influence the numbers of children born i 
by tax laws and subsidies. Few of the leaders of t 
stand the evolutionary impact that their policies may have. 
Richter [1959] suggests: 

e of our large foundations should have a 
permanent board or commission of men—physicians, biologists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists—well versed in genetics to advise our legislators and 
other men of action about the possible biological effects of laws and 
rulings on future generations. Such a board or commission should be 
strictly nonpartisan and permanent. It would deal with the Been 
and preservation of human resources just as now other commiss: ji dew 
with the conservation and preservation 0 rests, and fisheries. 


The Federal Government or om 


f our soil, fo 


determine genetic changes and 


The board would also support research to : d 
and to devise means by which 


to assess the desirability of these changes, 
undesirable changes could be reversed. 
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MORE CIVILIZED TEMPERAMENTS 

Biological fitness must be defined in terms of the environment in 
which an organism lives. Wild rats are suspicious: the least unexpected 
sound or disturbance may cause a wild mother rat to kill and eat her 
entire litter. Wild rats are aggressive: when placed in pairs in a box and 
given an electric shock on their feet, they often attack each other and 
fight to the death. Suspicion and aggressiveness have a survival value in 
sewers and alleys—but not in laboratory cages. Domesticated rats seldom 
eat their young. When shocked on the feet, they jump into the air to 
avoid the shock rather than attack each other. In the civilization of the 
laboratory the gentler domesticated rats thrive while their wilder 
brothers die. 

And so with human beings: in the jungle, strong, suspicious, and 
aggressive men survive, but in New York City, tuberculous, diabetic, or 
crippled persons who are gentle and cooperative may live and function 
more effectively than their wilder brothers. Emotional and impulsive 
people may be less suited to modern civilization, even in times of push- 
button wars, than those who are calm and inhibited. 

'The problem of a government board in charge of evolution would, 
therefore, involve more than planning for the reduction of hereditary 
diseases and the increase of physical vitality. Such a board would also 
have to consider the inheritance of desirable temperamental factors 
which may sometimes run counter to the desirable physical ones, and 
it would also have to consider the possibility that civilization is breeding 
more intelligent men while it is breeding less healthy ones. Though the 
problem is complicated, the mere awareness of it moves society the 
great step forward from ^nothing can be done" to "something might 
be done,” and, in the words of Darlington [1958], “The nation which 
takes thought for its own genetical future is . . . most likely to have 
a future.” 


MORE FLEXIBLE PERCEIVERS 

The road to the good society is filled with inconsistencies and sur- 
prises. Progress, therefore, demands an ability to tolerate ambiguities, to 
see the same few facts in different ways, to shift from one interpretation 
of them to another until the best-fitting one is found. Some do not per- 
ceive the world in such a flexible fashion, and those who are inflexible 
in their perceptions seem also to be rigid in their emotional attitudes, 
their relations with people, and their approach to problems—although 
there is still doubt about just how far perceptual rigidity spreads. There 
is no doubt, however, that the more stress a person is exposed to, the 
more rigid he becomes. 

Some children do more poorly on an intelligence test when speed 
is emphasized; better-adjusted children do just as well. Some children 
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do better when their failures on hard problems are judiciously inter- 
spersed with successes on easy Ones; others do just as well regardless of 
the order of presentation [Hutt, 1947]. Some pressure for greater speed 
and persistence in the face of failure will always exist, and some people 
will always adapt to the stress better than others. 

However, at times even the best-adjusted person succumbs, prefer- 
ring in the face of stress older and easier ways to newer and possibly 
better ones. Stress may do little harm to one's ability to dig ditches or to 
learn the multiplication tables. It may do a great deal of harm to the 


engineer designing a new bridge or to the mathematician solving a new 
fe, routine problem and 


problem, or to the student choosing between a sa 


an unsafe but creative one. To develop more flexible perceivers, society 


must find better ways of reducing stress in more situations. While the 
g about more 


specific ways are not clear, in general they involve bringin 
freedom for the individual and less pressure from society. 


MORE EXTENDED SELVES 


Society is the servant of man, not his master. However, the man who 
own egocentric ends seems 


uses society solely for the advancement of his 

dwarfed and immature. Causes and goals that transcend his own self- 
seeking seem necessary for man's highest happiness; therefore, the de- 
velopment of more extended selves becomes à goal of the individual as 
well as of his society. f 

Exposure to the world outside himself is the first requirement: the 
self of the man whose ^. . . wish and care a few paternal acres bound 
does not expand as does that of the traveled and educated man who has 
been exposed to a wide range of human interests. What the individual 
is exposed to is equally important: watching television yesus writing, 
living alone versus living together, working at a repetitive task vegan 
working at a creative one are examples of passive, solitary, and routine 
experiences which lead to little self-extension compared with active, 
social, and creative ones which considerably extend the self. 

How the individual is exposed is even more important, for we 
extend ourselves most into those areas where we have most n 
“my foot" is part of “me” because 1 can control it. The child who P ays 
his own games, the student who guides his own study, and the emp. ds 
who plans his own work extend their selves into these areas more than 
those who do not select, guide, and plan their own activities. Most im- 
portant of all for the extension of an individual's self is the s 
ness of people and institutions to his wishes. The child s ee : t x 
his parents are responsive to his needs, the workman who eels pies 
company is attentive to his personal problems, and the citizen w ho vn 
that his government serves him speaks of “my parents, "my" company, 


and “my” government—not of “them.” 
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BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF ENDS 
The philosopher Joad [1948] has pessimistically observed: 


While our mastery of means grows apace, our knowledge of ends remains 
stationary or even diminishes. It is probable that men today know less of 
the art of life, its values, its duties and pleasures, than the average male 
citizen of Renaissance Italy or of fifth-century s.c. Athens. 


Huxley [1957] believes that the situation is due for a change: 


From these bits and pieces of new knowledge, new realizations and new 
understandings, man is capable of forming a new picture of himself, of 
his place in nature, his relations with the rest of the universe, his role in 
the universal cosmic process—in other words, his destiny; and on that, 
in turn, building new and more adequate beliefs, 


Psychologists are making values less mysterious. They are measuring 
them, finding out what causes them, and tracing their consequences. 
They have measured the strength of the economic, religious, scientific, 
and artistic values of men and their societies. They have studied the 
importance of childhood experiences and learning in determining values. 
They have found that man can adapt comfortably to a wide range of 
values, And they have found that some men are unsuited to, and malad- 
justed by, any set of absolute values, 

They have found that most Americans believe that no single way 
of life is suited to all men and that, indeed, no one way is permanently 
suitable to any one man. It is the task of the psychologist to provide better 
knowledge of alternative values and their consequences. 


MORE AUTONOMOUS GOALS 


The best society makes the best use of each person’s abilities: 


individual goals are fitted to individual needs. Oscar Wilde commented, 
however, that 


Most people are other people. Their thoughts are someone else’s opinions, 
their lives a mimicry, their passions a quotation. 


In a more modern vein, Reisman has lamented the “other-oriented” 
tendencies of man: the ends they seek are the ends that others want 
them to seek. The goals of people, he feels, should be set more by them- 
selves, less by tradition, by parents, or by other people. Fromm in Man 
for Himself and May in Man’s Search for Himself agree. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF OTHERS 

The goals that a person chooses, the needs that he tries to satisfy, 
and the potentialities that he develops depend heavily upon the quality 
of his relationships with others. We may not have the same feelings that 
others do, we may not act as they do, and we may not believe that what 
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they do is either effective or desirable. Still, if we reveal by our words 
and our manner that we understand their feelings, understand why they 
do what they do, and are not fearful of, or revolted by, their feelings 
and actions but have confidence in their potentialities, we help them. 


Personality structure 


If there is a panacea for mental illness and personal problems, it is self- 
insight. With it, repression, the keystone of our defense and escape 
mechanisms, is removed and the arch of our self-deceptions crumbles. 
We can accept ourselves and the anxieties generated by our weaknesses 
and faults. We can concentrate realistically on the problems which 
face us. 

The always incomplete and sometimes mistaken judgments of others 
still provide us with our best source of information about ourselves. We 
can learn about ourselves from the comments of specialists, the criticisms 
of friends, and the compliments of enemies. However, we learn the most 
from those who most fully understand and accept us. 


LOWERING THE SOCIAL BARRIERS TO MENTAL HEALTH 
the more frequent and the more 


The lower a person's social class, 
major conclusion of Hollings- 


serious are his mental illnesses. This was a f 5 
head and Redlich’s [1958] count and classification of mental patients in 
Connecticut. A patient in their study was defined as “. .. any person m 


treatment with a psychiatrist or under the care of a psychiatric clinic 


or mental hospital between May 31 and December 1, 1950 who was a 
East Haven, North Haven, Ham- 


resident of New Haven, West Haven, ! 
den, or Woodbridge.” The 1,891 patients were classified according to 
their social class, as were the 236,940 nonpatients in the general popula- 
tion of the same area. The over-all results are shown in Table 20.1: the 
f the nonpatients but only 1 percent 


upper class constituted 3 percent o! we 
of the patients; the lower class constituted 19 percent of the nonpatients 


TABLE 20.1 PERCENTAGE OF MENTAL PATIENTS AND NONPATIENTS BY 
Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958, 


SOCIAL CLASS [Adapted from 


p. 199] 
Social class Nonpatients Patients 
1 
Upper class 3 " 
Upper middle class 8 d 
Lower middle class ot TR 
Working class 3 38 


Lower class 
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but 38 percent of the patients. Other evidence showed that upper-class 
patients had less serious illnesses than lower-class patients: 35 percent 
of patients in the two upper classes were classified as psychotic; 90 per- 
cent of lower-class patients were classified as psychotic. 

Although differences in age, race, religion, and marital status had 
some relation to mental illness, these factors could not explain the class 
differences, nor could any downward drift of the incompetent explain 
the differences. However, three times as much money was typically 
spent in the treatment of an upper-class patient as was spent in the 
treatment of a lower-class patient. It seems that the social environment 
of the lower class is too harsh and the treatment of their illnesses inade- 
quate. 


FREEING ADULTS FROM THEIR CHILDHOOD 


Minor personality disorders far outnumber the major ones: about 
l percent of the population are psychotic, and roughly ten times as 
many are neurotic. Sharp divisions are arbitrary, however, for people 
fall on a continuum from institutionalized persons, to the victims of 
phobias and obsessions, to the emotionally unstable and irresponsible, 
to those who are realistic in facing life problems, honest, and steadfast. 

Cross-cultural comparisons, studies of the origins of traits, and 
clinical theory and experience are making increasingly clear that the 
decisive determinants of these differences lie in childhood: realistic 
persons have freed themselves from the emotional restraints of child- 
hood, and neurotic persons have not. Whiting and Child [1948], for 
example, studied differences in the child-training practices of 52 societies 
and traced the impact of these differences upon adult personality. Re- 
sults: Childhood activities that were rewarded had little influence on 
adult personality; childhood activities that were a frequent source of 
frustration assumed great importance to the child when he became an 
adult. 

Diamond [1957, pp. 227-228] cites the following as examples of 
childhood frustrations resulting in adult immaturity: 


A young married woman has had repeated difficulties in her social relation- 
ships, especially with women, both on the job and in her personal friendships. 
In childhood, she had practiced certain deceits upon her mother, felt 
ashamed of them, and perpetually feared the consequences of discovery. 
Now, whenever a minor incident brings a small criticism from a friend or 
superior, she falls into a panic—a sort of belated realization of her old fear 
that her deceit has been discovered, she is found out, she is no longer loved. 


A young man had recently been divorced. He readily acknowledged that 
he had precipitated the divorce without real reason. He was also afraid 
to enter into another marriage, because of an unreasonable expectation 
that his wife would surely be unfaithful to him. It developed during the 
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counseling interviews that this fear was based on the knowledge which he 
had had as a child, that his mother was unfaithful to his father, to whom 
he felt closely attached. The feelings associated with this suppressed 
knowledge had become so fixed in his mind that he transferred them to the 
present situation, without being immediately aware of their origin. 


It is the clinician’s task to help adults recognize these feeling habits, 
discover their highly individual origins, and modify them. It is society's 
task to develop parents who will create the kind of emotional atmos- 
phere in the home that will decrease the number of people who learn 
such habits. 


MORE CREATIVE PERSONALITIES 

Social progress demands useful new objects, facts, ideas, and human 
relationships. Persons who produce them are creative. The most creative 
persons seem endowed with intellectual and temperamental qualities 
that make the process easy, but they as well as the less heavily endowed 
need a favorable environment in which to grow. 

Starvation, fear, and social degradation discourage creativity. The 
desire and ability to be creative, Maslow [1954, p. 115] feels, require 
the previous satisfaction of lower needs. 


Let us say that person A has lived for several weeks in a dangerous jungle, 
in which he has managed to stay alive by finding occasional food and 
water. Person B not only stays alive but also has a rifle and a hidden 
cave with a closable entrance. Person C has all of these and has two 
more men with him as well. Person D has the food, the gun, the allies, 
the cave, and in addition, has with him his best-loved friend. Finally, 
person E, in the same jungle, has all of these, and in addition is the 
well-respected leader of his band. For the sake of brevity we may a 
these men, respectively, the merely surviving, the safe, the belonging, the 


loved, and the respected. 


Since it is the loved and the respected who are most likely is be Dm dae 
the society which provides most adequately for the prie o " 
basic economie and social needs of its members is likely to have the mos 


creative members. 


Adjustment problems 


Since 1900, there has been a great increase in the demand for E 
at all levels: in that year, for example, only 5 percent of people of college 
7, 30 percent. However, many people view 


age were in college; in 195 : $ 
with dismay B to them à parallel decrease in the quality and 


efficiency of our educational machinery. 
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Yet there are hopeful signs. Educational television is one. Thou- 
sands now learn, and millions can learn, from one teacher whose former 
audience was limited to a few hundred, Comparisons generally show 
that students under a television teacher learn at least as much as they 
do under a flesh-and-blood one. At best, however, television can only 
perfect and expand the lecture method which has always been used 
by teachers. Television can provide the mass communication for mass 
education. 

Electronic equipment is also increasing the opportunities for indi- 
vidualizing education, With such equipment language laboratories can 
put each student in a large class in direct contact with the instructor, 
free the instructor from the repetitive aspects of his teaching, and give 
him a permanent record of each student’s performance for comment. 
Again, however, such devices only permit the wider and more effective 
use of individualized instruction, which has always been recognized as 
beneficial even though it has not always been used. 

The technology of the physical sciences offers better ways of apply- 
ing old principles and old methods of learning, but psychology is search- 
ing for better principles and methods, Learning theorists are studying 
the nature of the learning process of worms, rats, and human beings in 
the laboratory and in the clinic. Educational psychologists are testing 
the effectiveness of various methods of instructing at all levels of educa- 
tion. Thus far, it is difficult to find paths between the territory of the 
theorists and the territory of the educators, Yet with increasing frequency 
the theorists and the educators are finding their ways to each other's 


Today’s students, through 
educational television, enjoy a 
larger “window on the world” 
than any preceding generation. 
Increased information from 
such modern devices is useless, 
however, unless it becomes the 
basis for a better evaluation 

of the self, of society, and of 
the individual's relation to the 
universe. [New York University] 
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The teaching machine, although still experimental, is the practical 
result of theoretical studies of the learning process. In operating the 
machine the student studies the question projected in the window of the 
box and then moves a lever which covers his written answer and displays 
the correct one. One advantage of this device and method is that the i 


student learns at his own pace. [Ford Foundation] 


owe concrete result of their meeting has been the development 
E g machines which can, with proper programs, teach students 
poney effectively without the benefit of an instructor. When the 
t s of the theorists and educators become closely linked, the 
E in learning will have begun: the old goals of education will 

gained more quickly, unattainable goals will become attainable, and 


new soals wi : 
ew goals will be set and achieved. 


FITTING JOBS TO MEN 

Although increased speci 
d of living to 4 heig 
tunity for self- 


h alization of work and improved machines 
ave raised man’s standar ht never before achieved 
actualization, the 


a um : : 
nd provided him with greater’ oppor 
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WALDEN TWO 


In 1948, the Harvard psychologist B. F. Skinner published a novel, “Walden Two," 
It pictures an imaginary community of several thousand members located about 
30 miles from the largest city in a Midwestern state. A fictional psychologist, 
who describes himself in the novel as “conceited, aggressive, tactless, and 
selfish," developed the community by applying psychological principles in solving 
the personal, economic, and political problems involved in social organization. 
One of his basic principles was that people are happiest and learn best when 
they are rewarded for doing the correct thing. The community is self-supporting, 
taxpaying, and monogamous. Its members vote, serve in the Armed Forces, and 
are happy. But the fictional philosopher who visits the community calls the 
psychologist a “fascist,” 


Life magazine called the book *a menace . , . a travesty on the good life.” 
Joseph Wood Krutch said: “Of all the dictatorships espoused by utopists, this is the 
most profound, and incipient dictators might well find in this utopia a guidebook of 
political practice.” The clinical psychologist Carl Rogers claims that the book exhibits 
a “denial, misunderstanding, or gross under-estimation of the place of ends, goals or 
values in their relationship to science.” Which of the following statements are true 
of Walden Two and which are false? 


T F 1. Everyone in the community was allowed to choose his own work and 
might change his choice from time to time. 


very methods that present the opportunity seem often to block their 
fulfillment. The repetitive job dulls the mentality of the workers and 
develops a resistance to change and a dislike for any processes that 
require thought and judgment. The machine which is an engineer's 
dream becomes a nightmare for its operator: it is too fast, too stressful, 
and too unsuited to his human qualities. 

Our thinking about the work that men do has been dominated by 
the questions “Here is the work. Who can do it?” and “Here is the 
machine. Who can operate it?” Sometimes there is no one. Generally 
there is someone, but the job and the machine use only a fraction of 
his abilities, and so he is bored and his society is deprived of most of 
his work capacity. But there is a more human question: “Here is the 
man. Where is the job or how can a job be created that will utilize his 
most valuable talents?" 

Automation, whose slogan is *Routine means machine," is reducing 
the necessity for repetitive work. Human engineering is designing ma- 
chines better suited to the men who must operate them. Social engineer- 
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TF 2. Men and women in the community performed quite different kinds 
of work. 


T F 3. Most men and women married before they were twenty. 

T F 4. Seniority was an important determinant of status in the community. 

T F 5. Artistic activities consumed a good part of the energies of the 
community. 

T R 6. Members were encouraged to adopt an experimental attitude toward 


every habit and custom of the community. 

T F 7. The lecture was the most commonly employed teaching method. 

T F 8. The six members of the Board of Planners were required to do some 
laboring work every day. 

T F 9. School children were not taught specific subjects but only how to 
learn. 

T F 10. The community provided for little personal privacy. 

T F 11. Workers who did poorly on their jobs were sometimes expelled from 
the community. 

T F 12. The Board of Planners and the Managers could us 
force to ensure compliance with their regulations. 

T F 13. Parents were free to give their children any religious training they 


e the threat of 


wished. 
T F 14. Propaganda and songs glorifying the community were used to main- 


tain a favorable attitude toward the community. 
T F 15. The study of history was considered an essential part of the educa- 
tion of every member of the community. 


bilities and personalities of the men who 


ing will tailor jobs to fit the a 
will perform them. And their jobs will be fitted into an industrial organi- 
han selfish values, cooperation 


zation which will stress social rather t 
rather than rivalry, and personal recognition rather than the anonymity 


of the interchangeable cog. 


BETTER MARRIAGES 

Marriage is probably mankind’s most widely distributed and suc- 
cessful social invention: it minimizes sexual conflicts, provides for the 
next generation, and offers its participants not only sexual gratification 
but also economic security, a sense of belonging, status, opportunities 
for self-expression, and a chance to escape from their limited selves by 
identifying with others. 

Nowhere is marriage held in higher esteem than in the United States, 
where almost everyone eventually marries and where the young com- 
monly pin their highest hopes for a happy life on their marriage. Yet 
many are unhappily married and most fail to gain all they hoped. For 
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some the pressures of society are too much: the young are blocked from 
marrying and the old are ridiculed for it; those couples of discrepant 
ages, races, or religions find the social stresses of their marriage too 
painful. For others, the faulty model of their parents’ failure in marriage 
is too much to overcome. Still others are too much concerned with find- 
ing a mate of the “right” age, religion, and social class and too little 
concerned with finding one whose needs, traits, and expectations com- 
plement their own. And still others find themselves willing but unable 
to solve the problems presented by their marriage. The first step toward 
reducing these difficulties is to view marriage, not as a sacred institution 
which man cannot touch or discuss, but as one which must be continu- 
ally modified to fit the needs of society and the aspirations of those who 
marry, 


BETTER PARENTS 

Parents are the life or death of a society, for, more than any other 
single factor, they determine the traits, the personality structure, and 
the adjustments of its members. Parents influence the sex attitudes and 
behavior of their children, their emotional stability, their perceptual 
flexibility, their self-confidence, their interests and values, their ambi- 
tions, and their acceptance or rejection of others. Poor parent-child 
relationships are a major source of neuroses. Also, parents control what 
their children learn in school, how they work, whom they marry and 
the success they make of their marriage, and the kind of parents that 
they, in turn, will become. 

The ideal parents have superior personalities themselves, love and 
accept their children, are rewarding rather than punitive, and place 
realistic restrictions on, and make reasonable demands of, their children. 
Of course, the average parent is far from such an ideal, and it is difficult 
to break into the vicious circle by which poor parents raise children 
who become poor parents. However, there is no want of effort: in our 
child-centered society, parents are almost too anxious to make use of 
the flood of articles, books, television programs, discussion groups, 
courses, school psychologists, and clinics available to help them in the 
task. The massive attack is probably producing better parents. Perhaps 
the greatest present need is for more careful studies to determine which 
of the many ways of helping parents really help. 


THE WISER USE OF WISDOM 

The development of a better society requires intelligence and energy: 
More, it requires wisdom: the product of intelligence and experience 
that leads to a selfless identification with mankind, to a concentration 
upon the problems of the century rather than of the day, to the selection 
of methods that work in the long run rather than those that have a flashy 
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success today but fail tomorrow, and to an acceptance of the world as it 
is and of the weaknesses and frailties of the people in it. 

Such wisdom is rare, but it is less rare in old people than in the 
young, as the people of nearly all societies have appreciated. The 
youth-oriented United States seems to be one of the societies which 
appreciates it least, for here the goal has been to turn the old out to a 
comfortable pasture where they can “enjoy life" away from the young. 
The old have a need for physical comfort, for they are weaker, slower, 
and less dexterous than the young, but they have a greater need to live 
so unselfishly that death feels less important than the knowledge that 
they are building for a better and longer future than they can hope to see. 
Our society needs to find better ways to satisfy this need by making 
better use of the wisdom of the old. 


Suggestions for further reading 


Skinner, B. F. Walden Two. New York: Macmillan, 1948. A utopian novel 
written by a learning theorist which illustrates his ideas of the good 
society. 

Fromm, E The sane society. New York: Rinehart, 1955. A neo-Freudian's 
outline of a social order that would foster human happiness. i 

Stagner, R. Psychology of personality. (2d ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1948, A standard personality text stressing the implications of psycho- 
logical rese or social reform. 

Barnett, E aee the uem of cultural change. New York: McGraw- 
Hill 1953. A general treatment of the factors involved in cultural change. 

Murphy, G. Potentialities. New York: Harper, 1958. A discussion of inan 8 
almost untouched potentialities for future growth and the part that society 
must play if these potentialities are to be realized. 
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and personality structure, 409, 410 
and traits, 407, 408 
Gregariousness, 260-265 
in marriage, 494 
measurement, 261, 262 
origins, 262-264 
Group therapy, 343, 344 


Hallucinations, 56, 57 
Halo effect, 8, 9 
Hamlet, 384 
Happiness, 20-23 
of college students, 22 
of marital couples, 467, 468 
measurement, 21 
relation to income, 480, 481 
and values, 214, 215 
Health, decline with age, 537 
Hebephrenic schizophrenia, 333 
Heredity, and activity level, 99, 100 
and conformity, 285 
and dominance, 267-269 
and emotionality, 126-128 
and flexibility of closure, 171 
and gregariousness, 262 
and longevity, 539 
methods of studying, 82-84 
and psychoses, 336-338 
society's control of, 561-564 
theories on, stress in, 49 
and traits, 82, 83 
Hindu, pessimism among, 130, 131 
Homosexuality, 116, 118 
Hormones, influence on sexuality, 116 
117 
Human relations, satisfying, development, 
277-281 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 90 
Huntington’s chorea, 336 
Hutterite society, 338, 339 
Hysteria, 354, 355 


Id, 38, 39 
Ideal self, 180, 181 
and perceived self, 193 
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Identical twins, Clara and Doris, 337, 
338 
Earl and Frank, 84, 85 
Fred and John, 234, 235 
Mary and Mabel, 100, 101 
Identification, 224 
in children, 510 
Idiographic vs. nomothetic view, 82 
Imagery achievement, 236, 237 
Impulses, rationalization, 306 
Incidental learning, 543 
Income by families, 439 
Inhibition, emotional, 134-140 
Inner-directed person, 241 
Institutionalization, 344-346 
Insulating behavior, 332 
Insulin shock method, 341 
Integration in business organization, 440, 
441 
Intelligence, 252-258 
and conformity, 285 
and creativity, 386 
and grades, 406, 407 
and originality, 388 
relation to occupations, 452, 453 
tests, 253-255 ` 
Interests, of average woman, 12, 13 i 
breadth, 178, 179 | 
changes with age, 555 
of college men, 404, 405 
decline with age, 184 
of happily married, 489, 490 
of men vs. women, 474, 475 
social, 232, 243 
of young to old, 536 
Internal consistency, 66, 67 
Intolerance of ambiguity, 163, 164 
Intropunitiveness, 304, 305 


Antroversion, 154-161 


(See also Extraversion) 
Inventories, Bernreuter, 67, 194 
California Psychological Inventory, 64, 
65, 69 
Junior Personality Questionnaire, 82 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, 74-76 
Personal Preference Schedule, 64, 65 
Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire, 64, 65 
Study of Values, 67 
Inventory measures, activity level, 99 
breadth of interest, 178, 179 
emotionality, 126 
expressiveness, 134, 135 
optimism, 128 
self-confidence, 187 
self-insight, 200 
sensory awareness, 70-74 


Inventory measures, sexuality, 113 
thinking introversion, 158, 159 
Inventory problems, acquiescence, 66 
independence, 67 
internal consistency, 66 
social desirability, 66 
solutions, 71-74 
stability. 67 
validity, 68-71 
Israel, collective settlements in, 88, 89 
Item analysis, 73, 178, 179 


James, William, 38 
adjustment, 42-45 
sensory awareness, 106, 107 
traits, 34 
Job sa ction, and status, 429 
and vocational interests, 460 
Judges, good, qualities of, 12-14 
Judgment of people, 6, 7 
errors in, 7-9 
improvement, 14, 15 
measurement, 8-12 


Karl, case, 5, 10, 11, 77-79 
Kubla Khan, 115 
Kuder Preference Record, 461, 462 


Latent content, 114 
Lay analyst, 16 
Leadership, 445-451 
relation to dominance, 269-271 
scale-measuring, 448, 449 
traits related to, 450, 451 
Learning, of ambition, 237-239 
effect of, on perception, 154 
effect on, of punishing children, 517- 
530 
effective methods, 411-422 
by wholes, 418 
of emotional control, 141-146, 245-248 
of fear response, 141, 142 
of flexibility of closure, 170 
incidental, 543 
methods of studying, 84-87 
of neuroses, 355-359 
of sexuality, 115, 116 
theories stressing, 49 
of values, 222, 223 
Learning machines, 571 
Liberal values in college, 403, 404 
Liberalism, 221, 222 
Libido, 111, 112 
Lie detector, 123 


Life space, 45 
Longitudinal methods, 535-537 
Love, 546-548 

in control of children, 521, 522 


Manifest content, 114 
Marriage, acceptance, 488-491 
development of more successful, 573 
husbands and wives, age differences 
between, 485 
matching, 491-495 
similarities between, 472, 473 
preferred forms, 90 
satisfaction of personality needs in, 
482 
social stress in, 485 
solving problems in, 497-502 
Marriage counseling, 500-502 
Marriage rates, among college men, 469 
among college women, 470 
in world, 469 
Masochism, 118 
Masturbation, 116 
Material self, 176, 177 
Maternal over-protection, 529 
Mature personality, 376-379 
Mechanisms, defense, 302-312 
Memory decline with age, 542-545 
Memory systems, 417 
Mental health, social barriers to, 567 
Mental hospitals, admissions, 346 
Mental illness, costs, 321 
increase with age, 537, 538 
prevention, 346, 347 
by social class, 567 
Merton system, 15 
Mesomorphy, 51 
Method, case-study, 80-82 
cross-sectional vs, longitudinal, 535- 
537 
laboratory vs. field, 60, 61 
personality, 60-93 
Metrazol shock, 341 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory, 74-76, 193, 326 
Monogamy, 90 
Moods, 129 
Motivation, influence on perception, 153 
Motives, rationalization, 305, 306 
Multiple causation, 56, 57 


Narcissism, 114, 548 

Nazi refugees, 140 

Need for achievement, 233-239 

Needs, hierarchy of, 389-391 
working to satisfy, 427-429 
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Negative adaptation, 111 
Negativism, 313 
Neurosis, definition, 349 
diagnosis, 75, 156 
hysteria, 354, 355 
in marriage, 495 
obsessive-compulsive, 353 
origins, 355-361 
Neurotic anxiety, 350-355 
Neurotic behavior, experimental studies, 
357-359 
Neurotic compensation, 310 
New Haven, class system, 430-434 
Nomothetic view vs. idiographic, 82 
Nurturance, need for, 271 
Nutrition, 102 
as element in psychoses, 342 
relation to alcoholism, 326 


Obsessive-compulsive reactions, 353 

Obstacle-centered person, 201 

Occupational status relation 
status, 430 

Occupations, status of, 430 

Optimism, 128-133 

Orderliness, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, 249-252 

measurement, 249 

Originality tests, 387 

Other-directed person, 241 

Overcompensation, 310 


to class 


Paranoia, 331, 332 
psychoanalytic explanation for, 312 
Paranoid schizophrenia, 333 
Paranoid symptoms, 331, 332 
Parent-child relations, influence on gre- 
gariousness, 262 
Parental behavior, changing, 528-532 
Parental personality, influence, on child, 
508-510 
on child’s marriage, 490, 491 
Parents, better, development of, 574 
Paresis, case, 14, 15 
general, 335, 336 
Parole success, prediction, 61, 62 
Part method vs. whole method, 418-422 
Pellagra, 360 
Perceived self, 180, 181 
Perception, effects of stress on, 171-174 
flexibility, 164-170 
nature, 151-154 
speed, 161-164 
Perceptual defense, 198, 199 
Permeability, 45 
Permissiveness, in child rearing, 522-528 
college influence on, 402 
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Persistence, 249 
Personality, approach to, adjustment, 42- 
49 


structural, 37-42 
trait, 30-37 
definitions, 29 
levels, 158, 159 
and physique, 49-52 
science, 3-93 
Pessimism, 128-133 
Philosophy, changes in, with age, 555- 
557 
of life, 225-230 
national differences in, 230 
unifying, influence of, 377-379 
Phobia, 352 
Physiological symptoms of anxiety, 351, 
352 
Physique and personality, 49-52 
Pleasure principle, 39 
Polyandry, 90 
Polygamy, 90 
Polygraph, 123 
Postdiction, 5 
Potentialities, realization, 24 
Prediction, clinical vs. statistical, 61, 62 
of improvement, 343 
nature, 5, 6 
Prejudice, definition, 164 
reducing, 173 
Primary mental abilities, 254, 255 
Primitivation, 318 
Primitive societies, 88, 89 
(See also Societies) 
Principles, applying, 420-422 
mastery of, 257, 258 
Problem cases (see Case problems) 
Problem-centered person, 201 
Problem solving, 233-259 
improvement, 255-258 
Professional workers, increase in, 440 
Prognosis for mental diseases, 344 
Progressive relaxation, 104, 105 
Projection, 76, 201, 311, 312 
Projective techniques, definition, 76 
Protestant ethic, 217 
Psychiatric social worker, 16 
Psychiatrist, 16 
Psychoanalysis, 38-40 
autobiographical account, 111 
cases, Mrs. Anderson, 500-502 
Margo, 40, 41 
Paul, 508, 509 
and creativity, 388 
of psychologist, 362, 363 
(See also Freud) 
Psychoanalyst, 16 
Psychodrama, 147, 148 
Psychological environment, 45 


Psychologists, in different countries, 215 
number, 3 
point of view, 16-18 
Psychology, definition, 3 
majors in, 3 
reflection of American values, 215-216 
Psychophysiological illnesses, 355 
Psychoses, 321-347 
common elements in, 329, 330 
differences between, 330-336 
factors in, hereditary, 336-338 
social, 338-340 
treatment, 340-347 
types, alcoholic, 326-331 
general paresis, 335, 336 
Huntington’s chorea, 336 
manic-depression, 332 
paranoia, 331, 332 
schizophrenia, 333, 334 
Psychosurgery, 340, 341 
Psychotherapist, definition, 17, 18 
locating, 202 
stress, 368, 369 
Psychotherapy, 361-375 
case of Mary, 4 
effectiveness, 369-373 
goals, 1 , 172, 178 
methods, accepting and reflecting, 364, 
365 
evaluating, 365-367 
interpreting, 365, 366 
probing, 365 
psychodrama, 148 
supporting and reassuring in, 362- 
364 
with psychotics, 342, 343 
in sex problems, 118 
Psychotics, inventory scores, 75 
Punishment, ineffectiveness, 516 
by parents, 515-520 
relation to dominance, 268 
Pyramid organization, 442 


Q technique, 180, 181 
Questionnaire, personality (see Inven- 
tories) 


Rationalization, 201, 305-309 

Reaction formation, 302 

Real self, 181 

Reality, inadequate contact with, 329, 330 
nature, 19, 20 

Reality principle, 39 

Reality testing, 39 

Recitation, value in learning, 416 

Regression, 114 

Reinforcement, definition, 54 


Reinforcement theory, 52-55 
Rejection by parents, 511-515 
Relaxation, progressive, 104, 105 
Religion, fundamental, 213 
humanitarian, 213 
nearness to God, 213, 214 
Religious beliefs, 132, 133 
Religious values, 212-215 
Repression, 114, 300-302 
incomplete, 352, 353 
Response, definition, 52 
Retrogression, 318 
Reward, use by parents, 515-520 
Role, adjustment to, 549-552 
change with age, 548-554 
complexity, 552, 553 
conflicts in, 550 
differentiated, 446, 447 
of student, 411 
Rorschach Ink Blot Test, 77-80 
as measure of extraversive tendencies, 
159, 160 
Rotter Sentence Completion Test, 271, 
272 


Sadism, 118 
Satyriasis, 118 
Scale, happiness, 21 
personality (see Inventories) 
Schedule, planning, 413, 414 
personality (see Inventories) 
Science, goals, 3 
Scientific values, 215-218 
Scientists, personalities, 217, 218 
production, 217 
Secondary process, 39 
Self, the, 175-204 
Self-acceptance and 
189-191 
Self-actualization, 24, 379-383 
Self-analysis, possibilities, 316, 317 
Self-confidence, 184-194 
Self-esteem, 184-194 
Self-evaluations, stability of, 185 
Self-extension, 377 
Self-insight, definition, 194 
development, 199-202 
measurement, 194-197, 200 
Self-objectification, 377 
Self-potency, 181-184 
Self-regard, 184-194 
Self-respect, 184-194 
Self-satisfaction, limited value, 191-194 
Sense organs, influence on perception, 
152, 153 
Sensory awareness, 105-111 
inventory measuring, 70-74 
modification, 110, 111 


other-acceptance, 
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